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The  twenty-second  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  of  the 
Directors  of  the  Poor  and  Charities  of  Pennsylvania,  convened 
in  the  Chapel  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  at  Pittsburgh, 
at  10  o'clock,  on  October  20th,  1896,  and  was  called  to  order  by 
President  McGonnigle. 

Rev.  David  E.  Breed,  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
offered  prayer : 

Almighty  God,  our  Heavenly  Father,  we  come  at  the  opening  of  this 
Assembly  to  ask  Thy  blessing  upon  us.  We  can  do  nothing  without 
Thee.  We  pray  Thee,  therefore,  to  look  with  favor  upon  these  Thy  ser- 
vants who  have  assembled  from  various  portions  of  the  State  to  counsel 
together  as  to  the  best  means  of  assisting  their  fellow  men.  Especially 
do  we  bespeak  Thine  Own  blessed  presence,  Thou  Divine  Redeemer  of 
men,  who  didst  go  about  doing  good,  healing  those  who  were  sick,  reliev- 
ing those  who  were  distressed,  caring  for  those  that  needed  care,  and  in 
all  respects  making  the  world  more  bright  and  blessed. 
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Saviour,  do  Thou  attend  and  give  us  Thy  Spirit  and  Thy  counsel,  that 
we  may  endeavor,  in  the  work  that  is  before  us  in  the  few  days  that  are 
to  follow,  to  walk  in  Thy  footsteps  and  to  imitate  Thine  example :  Do 
Thou  give  us  a  personal  love  for  Thee  and  a  personal  faith  in  Thee,  so 
that  we  may  the  more  reverently  and  effectively  follow  after  Thee. 

Command  Thy  blessing  upon  the  labors  of  this  convention  and  may 
it  redound  to  the  uplifting  of  those  that  are  destitute  and  downpressed, 
and  hasten  the  time  when  the  work  of  Christ  shall  be  reflected  in  the 
condition  of  whole  world :  when  there  shall  be  no  more  sorrow  and 
when  sighing  shall  flee  forever  away  ;  we  ask  it  in  the  Redeemer's 
name.  Amen. 

President  McGonnigle  : 

We  have  with  us  this  morning  the  Mayor  of  our  city,  who  will 
welcome  this  Association  to  the  city.  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  in- 
troduce the  Hon.  H.  P.  Ford,  Mayor  of  Pittsburgh. 

Mayor  Foi'd  : 

Mr.  President,  and  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  name  the  ladies 
first,  not  only  as  a  customary  courtesy,  but  because  they  are  first  in 
almost  every  undertaking  of  charily  and  mercy.  Except  for  the  edu- 
cating influence  of  their  work  in  the* making  of  public  sentiment  the 
mighty  works  of  State,  county  and  municipal  philanthropy  which  are 
in  the  care  of  you  gentlemen  never  could  have  been  established. 

I  take  it  as  one  of  the  most  gratifying  facts  in  connection  with  our 
modern  charitable  work  that  it  has  come  to  be  done  so  largely  at  the 
general  public  expense.  While  it  is  desirable  and  honorable  to  have  a 
few  noble-hearted  men  and  women  of  large  means,  who  give  munificent 
sums  to  works  of  humanity,  it  seems  to  me  far  more  desirable,  and  far 
more  honorable  to  us  as  a  people,  that  we  have  devised  and  voluntarily 
taken  upon  ourselves  a  system  by  which  each  one  of  us  is  taxed  in  pro- 
portion to  his  means  for  the  relief  and  benefit  of  the  unfortunate. 

You  are  the  administrators  of  this  great  trust  fund,  the  representa- 
tive of  all  the  taxpayers  and  contributors  of  the  Commonwealth,  and 
the  guardians  of  50,000  of  your  indigent  fellow  citizens,  many  of  whom 
are  as  helpless  and  far  more  trying  than  so  many  children.  I  do  not 
mean  to  belittle  in  any  degree  the  great  good  accomplished  by  unoffi- 
cial organizations  for  charitable  and  reformatory  work,  of  which  we 
have  many  excellent  ones  in  Pittsburgh,  when  I  say  the  administration 
of  a  trust  so  vast,  so  complicated,  and  so  important  as  this,  must,  year 
by  year,  become  more*and  more  a  profession,  in  charge  of  men  and 
women  trained  especially  for  the  work. 

Nobody  else,  perhaps,  realizes  this  so  well  as  yourselves,  for  nobody 
else  knows  so  well  the  difficult  problems  it  presents.  It  is  not  a  mere 
matter  of  handling  so  much  money  in  such  a  way  that  the  poor  and 
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afflicted  of  Pennsylvania  shall  not  suffer  hunger  or  cold.  It  involves 
also  the  handling  of  human  nature  in  such  a  manner  that  in  relieving 
the  distress  of  the  present  we  shall  not  multiply  distress  for  the  future  ; 
that  in  succoring  the  poor,  we  shall  not  diffuse  and  establish  greater 
and  more  permanent  pauperism  ;  in  seeing  to  it  that  the  sins  and  suf- 
ferings of  the  fathers  and  mothers  shall  not  be  visited  upon  the  children 
unto  the  third  and  fourth,  or  even  unto  the  first  generation. 

Your  previous  conventions,  where  each  has  been  able  to  enlarge  his 
vision  and  improve  his  knowledge  by  interchange  of  views  with  every 
other,  and  the  final  j udgment  of  all  has  been  put  before  the  law-making 
bodies  with  proper  force  to  produce  effect,  have  already  resulted  in  great 
advances  in  the  right  direction,  and  in  the  accomplishment  of  many 
reforms.  In  welcoming  you  very  sincerely  and  warmly  to  this  meeting 
in  Pittsburgh,  I  venture  to  express  in  advance  my  confidence  that  its 
deliberations  will  also  bear  rich  fruit  for  the  cause  in  which  you  are  en- 
gaged. The  meeting  together  of  such  representatives  of  the  official  and 
unofficial  philanthropic  institutions  is  a  good  omen.  One  can  learn 
from  the  other,  and  one  can  inspire  the  other.  We  appreciate  your 
coming  to  Pittsburgh,  and  while  we  shall  be  glad  of  your  intelligent 
criticism,  we  confidently  hope  you  will  find  much  to  commend  in  the 
management  of  our  home  institutions.  As  the  chief  executive  of  this  city 
I  heartily  welcome  you,  not  only  to  an  inspection  of  what  we  are  doing 
in  your  line  of  work,  but  also  to  the  hospitality  of  our  people  during 
your  stay. 

The  address  of  welcome  on  the  part  of  the  Children's  Aid  So- 
ciety of  Western  Pennsylvania  was  by  Mrs.  J.  L.  Anderson,  and 
was  as  follows : 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  esteem  it  an  honor 
that  to  me  is  given  the  opportunity  of  tendering  the  welcome  which 
the  Children's  Aid  Society  of  Pennsylvania  accords  to  you— a  welcome 
which  you  shall  know  not  alone  from  the  eloquent  words  already 
spoken  in  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  Pittsburgh,  nor  yet  from  humbler 
words  of  mine,  but  which  shall  be  felt  in  every  hand-grasp  we  give  you, 
shall  be  heard  in  every  tone,  shall  be  known  by  every  act  of  generous 
hospitality  to  be  as  genuine  and  hearty  as  ever  generous  host  bestowed 
on  noble  guest.  As  organized  workers  we  welcome  you,  in  the  hope 
that  your  presence  among  us,  and  your  words  may  deepen  upon  the 
mind  of  every  one  you  influence  the  conviction  that  organized  effort  is 
an  imperative  necessity  of  the  time.  "  In  faith  and  hope  the  world  will 
disagree,  but  all  mankind's  concern  is  charity." 

We  are  here  at  this  time  for  the  further  development  of  this  spirit. 
In  this,  as  in  all  other  matters  concerning  public  or  private  weal,  woman 
has  an  active,  moral  interest.  J.  G.  Holland  once  wrote  :  "  If  God  and 
the  God-like  element  in  woman  cannot  help,  there  is  no  help."  In  this 
crowded  world  she  is  no  longer  quiet ;  age  or  environment  does  not 
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suspend  her  activity,  neither  do  the  shackles  of  fashion  any  longer 
withhold  the  sensible  woman  from  advancing  into  any  field  of  useful- 
ness where  duty  calls  her.  All  ber  energies  and  intuition  are  called 
forth  in  the  Children's  Aid  Society.  If  I  should  bring  to  you  to-day 
apples  of  gold  set  in  pictures  of  silver  and  present  to  each  of  you,  you 
would,  no  doubt,  take  them  home  and  treasure  tbem  as  souvenirs  of 
this  occasion.  But  I  bring  to  you  from  the  Children's  Aid  Society  of 
Allegheny  County,  whose  guests,  in  a  measure,  you  are,  something  far 
better.  I  bring  you  a  cordial  greeting  and  royal  words  of  welcome. 
Thus  we  welcome  you  in  good  faith,  and  all  that  we  bave  is  yours.  We 
welcome  you  with  a  warmth  that  glows  as  well  in  heart  as  fireside. 
We  welcome  you  with  tbe  knowledge  that  we  are  not  only  welcoming 
an  association,  but  a  band  of  noble  men  and  women,  who  are  true  to 
their  highest  convictions,  and  will  lead  on  to  greater  heights  and  never 
rest  content  with  low  ideas  or  achievements.  And  now  one  word 
for  our  work  :  No  more  important  subject  can  claim  the  attention  of  any 
citizen  than  the  proper  rearing  of  the  children  of  the  State,  especially 
those  who  have,  from  any  cause,  been  deprived  of  careful  and  loving 
parental  training.  Years  of  experience  have  demonstrated  that  the 
placing  of  needy  children  of  the  State  in  almshouses,  surrounded  by 
pauper  influences,  and  knowing  nothing  of  family  life,  was  one  of  the 
most  prolific  sources  from  whence  pauperism  and  crime  were  multi- 
plied. The  best  moral,  religious,  and  even  physical  life  of  a  child  de- 
mands that  it  be  trained  in  a  home  where  it  may  enjoy  to  the  full  the 
existence  God  has  given  it,  in  the  way  which  He  ordained  as  the  best- 
as  one  of  a  family.  To  further  this  end  our  legislators  have  wisely 
given  us  a  law  which  prohibits  the  placing  in  almshouses  children  over 
two  years  of  age.  How  shall  this  law  be  carried  out  ?  What  shall  be 
done  with  the  children  ?  To  answer  these  questions  in  a  practical  way 
is  the  object  of  the  children's  aid  societies.  We  take  the  needy  and 
homeless  children  and  endeavor  to  place  them  in  families  where  they 
will  receive  careful  home  training.  This  desirable  end  is  attained  by 
aiming  to  carry  out  the  following  obligations  : 

1st.  To  provide  committees  to  visit  almshouses  in  order  to  arrange 
that  no  child  remains  there  who  can  possibly  be  provided  for  elsewhere. 

2d.  To  urge  co-operation  with  all  directors  of  the  poor.  As  soon  as 
we  convince  these  gentlemen  of  our  ability  and  desire  to  assist  them  in 
the  care  of  all  children  coming  under  their  control,  they  will  at  once 
give  us  their  confidence  and  gladly  transfer  all  their  wards  to  our 
tender  supervision. 

3d.  To  secure  the  organization  of  auxiliary  county  societies  who  shall 
carry  out  the  objects  of  this  society,  in  the  localities  where  they  exist, 
according  to  our  constitution. 

4th.  Through  our  committees  to  secure  permanent  homes  for  our 
children,  where  the  child  will  be  considered  a  member  of  the  family 
circle,  and  be  taught  habits  of  industry,  educated  in  the  public  schools 
and  sent  to  church  and  Sabbath  school,  thereby  bringing  him  up  to  be 
a  useful  and  law-abiding  citizen. 
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5th.  Through  our  committees  to  secure  boarding  homes  where  the 
child  shall  receive  all  the  above  advantages  until  a  permanent  home 
shall  be  found  for  it. 

6th.  To  keep  the  society's  work  and  methods  before  the  public  as 
much  as  possible  by  means  of  advertising  our  meetings,  circulating  litera- 
ture and  publishing  annual  reports. 

7th.  To  keep  an  open  office  where  the  public  can  at  all  times  receive 
any  information  concerning  our  work  from  our  actuary,  and  where  ap- 
plications may  be  made  either  for  placing  children  in  our  care  or  placing 
them  in  permanent  homes. 

In  this  great  work  we  want  the  co-operation  of  all  the  poor  directors 
of  our  State.  If  this  can  be  secured  I  am  sure  many  children  will  be 
saved  from  pauperism. 

Again  I  bid  you  welcome  to  our  chapel,  hallowed  by  so  many  pleas- 
ant associations,  and  to  the  hospitable  City  of  Pittsburgh. 

The  addresses  of  welcome  were  responded  to  by  Mr.  Charles 
Lawrence,  of  Philadelphia,  as  follows  : 

Mr.  Mayor,  Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  It  is  one  of  the 
hardest  tasks  that  can  be  imposed  upon  a  person  to  have  him  respond 
to  words  that  he  kr.ows  not  what  is  going  to  be  said.  Ordinarily,  in 
speaking  in  response  to  a  Mayor  a  man  can  manage  to  get  through  in 
some  manner,  but  when  he  is  handicapped  by  having  to  reply  to  a 
woman— I  use  the  "  woman  "  advisedly,  in  preference  to  "  lady,"  from 
the  fact  that  I  see  that  the  word  "  lady  "  is  so  misused  of  late  that  they 
have  even  got  to  naming  Homes  and  Asylums  after  them.  For  in- 
stance, in  Boston  they  have  a  "  Home  for  the  cure  and  treatment  of 
drunken  Ladies  ;  "  so  I  apply  the  word  "  woman." 

The  remarks  of  Mrs.  Anderson  recalled  several  reminiscences  to  my 
mind.  I  know  how  difficult  it  is  for  a  man  who  has  not  been  accus- 
tomed to  meeting  women  in  business  life  to  cull  the  words  :  he  must  be 
so  careful  in  the  selection  of  the  words  and  the  proper  emphasis,  for  fear 
of  a  misunderstanding  ;  and  as  I  see  newspaper  reporters  before  me  I 
will  call  their  attention  to  the  fact  that  punctuation  is  a  very  important 
thing,  in  the  reporting  of  a  subject.  A  banquet  was  once  given,  and 
among  the  toasts  proposed  was  this  one  :  "  Woman,  without  her  man 
would  be  but  a  savage."  The  reporter,  or  the  compositor  at  the  office, 
through  some  mistake  had  it  read  :  "Woman  without  her  man,  would 
be  but  a  savage."  [Laughter.] 

You  will  see  how  easy  for  a  man  to  get  into  trouble.  On  one  of  my 
many  visits  to  Washington  I  was  in  the  Senate  chamber  when  the 
woman's  suffrage  question  was  under  discussion.  A  Senator  was 
addressing  the  chair  and  the  audience  was  listening  to  the  beautiful 
sentences  that  flowed  from  his  lips.  I  soon  became  as  much  interested 
in  the  remarks  as  the  others.  I  remember  portions  of  the  speech.  He 
said  among  other  things  :    "  Mr.  President,  the  name  of  woman  posses- 
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ses  a  charm  that  nothing  can  dispel.  I  remember,  sir,  that  my  mother 
was  a  woman,  and  oh  !  how  I  honor  her  memory-  It  was  she  who 
guided  my  infantile  steps,  watched  over  me  in  every  walk  of  life,  min- 
istered to  all  my  wants,  and  when  sickness  overtook  me  she  cooled  my 
fevered  brow  and  nursed  me  back  to  health.  How  can  I  ever  forget 
her?  She  passed  away  with  my  boyhood  days,  and  when  I  arrived  at 
man's  estate  I  took  upon  myself  a  wife.  She  in  part  took  my  mother's 
place,  and  all  my  love  centered  in  her.  She  became  my  ministering 
angel,  the  mother  of  my  children,  the  guardian  of  my  household.  All 
my  ambitions  and  aspirations  for  future  advancement  in  life  were 
crowned  with  the  thought  that  my  success  would  be  pleasing  to  my 
wife.  And  now,  Mr.  President,  entertaining  these  views  as  I  do  can  it 
be  for  one  moment  thought  that  I  would  do  aught  that  would  not  be 
for  the  benefit  of  woman  ?   Never  ! " 

That  audience  had  great  trouble  in  restraining  their  pent-up  feelings. 
Everyone  felt  like  applauding  the  beautiful  sentences  from  his  lips,  but 
it  would  have  been  out  of  place  in  the  Senate  chamber  of  the  United 
States.  Every  woman  present  looked  upon  the  man  as  one  of  the 
noblest  specimens  of  mankind  ;  but  he  crowned  his  speech  when  he 
said:  "  Mr.  President,  after  expressing  as  I  have  the  love  and  venera- 
tion I  bear  to  woman  I  want  to  say  may  God  forbid  that  I  may  ever 
live  to  see  the  day  when,  returning  to  my  home  after  the  toils  and 
troubles  of  business  life,  instead  of  meeting  my  wife  on  the  threshold 
with  open  arms  to  welcome  me,  I  should  be  met  by  the  servant  girl 
with  the  information  that  my  wife  had  gone  out  to  work  up  the 
division." 

Now  I  make  this  as  a  sort  of  apology  to  the  ladies,  to  let  them  see 
why,  with  such  examples  before  me,  I  would  dread  to  attempt  to  re- 
spond to  the  kind  words  of  welcome,  and  I  would  only  say  to  the 
women,  we  thank  you  for  your  kind  remarks. 

Mr.  Mayor,  I  desire  on  the  part  of  the  members  present  to  thank  you 
and  the  good  people  of  Pittsburgh  whom  you  represent,  for  the  kind 
manner  in  which  you  have  welcomed  us  to  your  city.  It  is  not  always 
the  words,  alone,  but  the  manner  in  which  they  are  expressed,  that 
carries  conviction.  We  believe  that  the  people  of  Pittsburgh  are  happy 
to  have  us  with  them.  Our  last  Convention  was  held  in  Philadelphia, 
the  great  city  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  and  it  was  deemed  best 
that  we  meet  here  in  Pittsburgh,  the  great  city  of  the  western  part  of 
the  State.  Although  rivers  and  mountains  separate  these  great  cities,- 
they  are  both  largely  manufacturing  citicies  and  supporting  thousands 
by  their  industry,  and  their  interests  are  identical.  We  know  that  in 
Pittsburgh  you  make  glass  that  can  be  seen  through  :  in  Philadelphia 
we  make  carpets,  that  cannot  be  seen  through — and  there  are  other 
things  in  Philadelphia  that  cannot  be  seen  through.  And  I  suppose 
Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh  can  shake  hands  on  that ;  but  you  seem 
to  be  educated  to  what  are  the  duties  of  this  Association.  We  can  only 
thank  you,  and  as  the  chief  executive  of  the  city,  having  charge  of  the 
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police  department,  I  would  suggest  to  you  that  where  a  welcome  has 
been  extended  to  come  in,  it  is  sometimes  much  more  gratifying  to  have 
a  welcome  to  go  out,  It  is  sometimes  more  expensive  to  get  out  than  to 
get  in,  and  while  consent  to  go  out  was  not  expressed  we  take  it  for 
granted  that  it  was  implied,  and  that  if  any  of  our  boys,  in  the  perform- 
ance of  their  duties,  should  happen  to  get  in,  will  you  kindly  say,  "  don't 
put  down  the  name  John  Smith,  Director  of  the  Poor  ;  but  say  "John 
Smith,  a  poor  director.    [Laughter  and  applause.] 

President  McGonnigle:    The  next  is  the  President's  address. 
The  fact  is  that  the  President  hasn't  much  of  an  address  to  de- 
liver, because  he  hasn't  done  much,  to  talk  about.    The  Presi- 
dent is  very  glad,  indeed,  to  meet  and  greet  you  in  his  own  city 
and  to  say  to  you  that  he  is  delighted  to  have  this  twenty-second 
animal  meeting  held  here.     It  might  be  well  for  me  to  state  in 
general  terms  that  this  Association  has  been  in  existence  some 
twenty-two  years  and  that  while  at  the  first  meeting  we  only  had 
about  twenty  people  we  now  number  several  hundred  in  our 
membership.     Some  people  may  say  "  what  have  you  done,  and 
why  don't  you  do  more?"     The  fact  is  we  don't  want  to  grow 
too  fast.    Work  of  this  kind  must  be  by  slow  and  sure  growth. 
The  work  of  this  Association  is  not  the  devising  of  legislation 
especially,  but  is  the  building  up  of  a  sentiment  that  will  bring 
about  reforms  sooner  or  later,  and  this  Association  has  already 
brought  about  a  good  manv  reforms.    We  all  know  that  the  eon- 
dition  of  the  almshouses  and  of  the  inmates  are  to-day  better 
than  they  ever  were  before  and  that  is  very  largely  owing  to  the 
good  influence  of  this  Association.    Our  growth  must  be  slow 
because  our  membership  changes,  and  that  brings  in  new  people 
and  new  ideas. 

In  any  work  it  is  well  to  know  that  you  are  recognized  and 
that  the  people  believe  you  are  doing  the  right  thing.  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  we  are  recognized.  We  have  with  us  the  Rev. 
H.  H.  Hart,  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  who  is  the  Secretary  of 
National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction,  and  who  has 
come  all  this  distance  to  meet  and  talk  with  us,  because  he  be- 
lieves this  Association  is  a  factor,  and  a  very  large  factor,  in  the 
work  that  the  National  Confeience  of  Charities  and  Correction 
have  on  hand.  And  so  it  is  a  pleasure  to  know  that  we  are 
recognized  by  the  highest  authority  in  this  work  in  the  country. 
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There  is  one  difficulty  in  our  system  that  Ave  must  try  to 
remedy,  and  I  refer  to  the  overseer  system  ;  and  the  work  of 
tin's  Association  will  never  be  complete  until  that  thing  is  en- 
tirely removed,  and  that  is  one  of  the  things  we  must  work  to 
accomplish. 

Then  we  must  press  on  to  the  revision  of  the  poor  laAVS.  We 
have  done  a  great  deal  to  bring  about  what  we  think  is  a  proper 
poor  law,  and  we  feel  certain  that  we  shall  succeed.  That  will 
be  one  great  step  to  remove  the  overseer  system. 

In  arranging  the  program  we  arranged  a  meeting  this  afternoon 
and  this  evening,  and  this  evening  will  be  a  public  meeting  ; 
to-morrow  M  e  haAre  a  session  in  the  morning  and  afternoon,  and 
none  in  the  evening,  for  the  reason  that  many  of  you  would  want 
to  visit  friends  and  to  go  to  the  Exposition,  etc. 

I  bid  you  most  hearty  Avelcome  to  the  city,  and  most  heartily 
do  I  welcome  you  to  this  the  twenty-second  annual  meeting.  I 
don't  think  there  is  anyone  present  but  myself  Avho  has  attended 
every  meeting,  and  I  can  assure  you  it  does  my  heart  good  to  see 
Iioav  the  Association  has  groAvn  and  Iioav  the  interest  has  kept  up. 
There  are  many  good  thing  to  come  from  this  meeting,  and  the 
interest  in  the  meeting  doesn't  depend  upon  any  one  person,  but 
upon  all  of  you.  I  want  you  all  to  take  part  in  the  business  of 
the  Convention,  and  of  the  Association,  and  in  doing  that  Ave  will 
become  stronger  as  an  Association. 

Again  I  bid  you  Avelcome.  [Applause.] 

The  folloAving  program,  subject  to  such  changes  as  may  be 
necessary,  Avas  presented  and  approved  : 

Tuesday,  October  20th,  1896.  Call  to  order  at  10  A.  M.  The  Conven- 
tion will  convene  in  the  chapel  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Wood 
street,  between  Fifth  and  Sixth  avenues,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  will  be 
called  to  order  by  the  President,  Robert  D.  McGonnigle.  Prayer  ;  Ad- 
dress of  Welcome,  Hon.  H.  P.  Ford,  Mayor  of  Pittsburgh  ;  Address  of 
Welcome  on  part  of  Children's  Aid  Society  of  Western  Pennsyh'ania, 
Mrs.  J.  L.  Anderson  ;  Response  on  behalf  of  Members,  Hon.  Charles 
Lawrence,  Philadelphia  ;  President's  Address,  Robert  D.  McGonnigle. 

Eurollmeut  of  Delegates.  On  the  call  of  the  counties  each  Board  of 
Directors,  Institution,  Society  and  Organization  will  prepare  a  list  of 
delegates  present  and  hand  to  Secretary. 
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Appointment  of  Committees.  Committee  on  Officers  ;  Committee  on 
Auditing  Accounts  ;  Committee  on  Place  of  Next  Meeting  ;  Committee 
on  Resolutions  ;  Committee  on  Program  and  Legislation  will  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President-elect,  and  published  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
Convention. 

Tuesday  Afternoon  Session,  2  o'clock  p.  m.  New  Busines;  Miscel- 
laneous Business  ;  Address,  "Almshouses:  Their  Needs,  Management 
and  Discipline,"  Cadwalader  Biddle,  Esq.,  General  Agent  Board  of 
Public  Charities  ;  Address,  "  Relation  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society  to 
the  Boards  of  Directors  of  the  Poor,"  Mrs.  Belle  K.  Richards,  Oil  City  ; 
Paper,  "  Care  of  the  Sick  in  Almshouses  and  Sanitation  of  Alms- 
houses," Dr.  W.  G.  Scott,  Allegheny  County  ;  Report  of  Chronic  In- 
sane Hospital  at  Wernersville,  Its  Work  and  Benefit  from  it,  Dr.  Brown 
Ewing  ;  Report,  "Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,"  to  be  followed 
by  a  drill  of  one  of  the  classes  of  the  Institution,  Prof.  W.  N.  Burt, 
Superintendent;  Address.  "The  Duty  of  the  Commonwealth  to  her 
Poor,  Unfortunate  and  Insane,"  John  M.  Groff,  Lancaster  ;  Discussion. 
Adjourn,  5  P.  M. 

Tuesday  Evening  Session,  7.30  P.  m.  Music  ;  Address,  "  Charity  Or- 
ganization," Rev.  George  Hodges,  Dean  of  Theological  School,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. ;  Address,  "Organized  Charity  from  a  Business  Stand- 
point," Dr.  J.  W.  Walk,  Secretary  of  the  Society  for  Organizing  Charity, 
Philadelphia ;  Address,  "  Interstate  Migration  of  Dependents  and 
Criminals,"  H.  H.  Hart,  Secretary  of  National  Conference  of  Charities 
and  Correction,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  ;  Discussion.  Adjournment. 

Wednesday,  October  21st,  1896,  9.00  p.  M.  Business  of  the  Convention; 
Report  of  Committee  on  Officers  ;  Report  of  Committee  on  Place  of 
Next  Meeting  ;  Report  of  Committee  on  Auditing  of  Accounts  ;  Report 
of  Committee  on  Resolutions  ;  Paper,  "  Effect  of  Institution  Life  Com- 
pared to  Home  Life  Upon  American  Children,"  Dr.  Ida  V.  Reel, 
Coatesville  ;  Report,  "  Statistics  of  Poor  and  a  Comparison  of  Expenses 
with  Counties  having  Almshouses  and  Counties  under  the  Overseer 
System,"  D.  S-  Brumbaugh,  Blair;  Papers,  "Out-door  Relief,"  John 
B.  Fisher,  Lebanon  county,  John  L.  Smith,  Chester  county  ;  Paper, 
"Physicians'  and  Undertakers'  Bills,"  R.  E.  Weiber,  Adams  ;  Report, 
"  Passavant  Memorial  Homes  for  Epileptics,"  Rev.  W.  A.  Passavant ; 
Address,  "  Feeble-Mindedness  and  Viciousness  in  Children  an  Inherit- 
ance," Dr.  M.  W.  Barr,  Superintendent  of  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded, 
Elwyn,  Pa. ;  Address,  "  Qualifications,  Responsibilities  and  Duties  of 
Directors  of  the  Poor,"  J.  D.  Carr,  Uniontown. 

Wednesday  Afternoon  Session,  2  p.  M.    Miscellaneous  Business  ;  Re- 
port of  Committee  on  Legislation,  Hon.  E.  P.  Gould,  Erie  ;  Paper,  "An 
Appeal  for  More  Stringent  Immigration  Laws,  or  a  Remedy  for  Exist- 
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ing  Evils,  Louis  Tisch,  Wilkesbarre  ;  Paper,  "  Industrial  Schools  for 
Dependent  Children,"  Mrs.  L.  P.  Wilson,  Altoona  ;  Report  of  the 
Western  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  Feeble- Minded  at  Polk,  Hon. 
Norman  C.  Hall,  Sharon;  Paper,  "Hungarians,  Slavs,  Italians,  their 
Effect  on  Poor  Houses,"  H.  F.  Detwiler,  Esq.,  Fayette  ;  Paper,  "A  Visit 
to  the  Almshouse,"  Mrs.  J.  R.  Darragh  ;  Paper,  "How  to  Improve  the 
Moral  Influences  in  our  Almshouses,"  Thomas  H.  Bailey,  Tioga;  Re- 
port of  Committee  and  Delegates  of  National  Conference  of  Charities 
and  Corrections,  L.  C.  Colborn,  Somerset.    Adjournment,  5  p.  m. 

There  will  be  no  session  Wednesday  evening.  All  the  counties  will 
come  prepared  to  make  report  of  their  Almshouses  in  writing,  and  hand 
to  the  Secretary  if  not  called  for  :  Name  of  Institution  and  location  ; 
When  opened  ;  Number  of  inmates  admitted  within  the  past  two  years; 
How  many  discharged,  eloped,  removed  to  hospital  or  died;  Cost  of 
repairs  and  buildings ;  Cost  of  officers'  and  attendants'  salaries  ;  Cost 
of  maintenance  of  almshouse  ;  Cost  per  capita  per  year.  Some  of  these 
reports  will  be  called  for  at  each  session.  They  should  be  short  and 
contain  only  facts. 

Thursday,  October  22d,  1896,  9.00  P.  M.  This  day  will  be  given  up  to 
visiting  some  of  the  many  charitable  institutions  in  and  about  Pittsburg. 
The  members  of  the  Convention  will  take  special  train  at  Pennsylvania 
Union  Station  (time  to  be  announced),  for  Morganza.  After  examining 
the  buildings,  grounds,  etc.,  lunch  will  be  served,  and  a  short  address 
made  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Quay,  Superintendent. 

Thursday  Afternoon.  The  members,  immediately  after  lunch  at 
Morganza,  will  take  train  to  the  City  Home  and  Hospital  of  the  City 
of  Pittsburgh,  at  Marshalsea.  After  examining  the  various  depart- 
ments, the  members  will  again  take  the  train  for  the  city,  at  an  hour  to 
be  announced. 

Invitations  will  be  extended  to  the  Convention  to  visit  the  various 
Hospitals  in  the  city,  the  Blind  and  Deaf  and  Dumb  Schools,  the  River- 
side Penitentiary,  Western  Pennsylvania  Hospital  at  Dixmont,  the 
public  buildings  of  the  city,  and  Pittsburgh's  great  Exposition. 

The  Local  Committee  will  leave  nothing  undone  that  will  add  to  the 
comfort  and  pleasure  of  the  visiting  members.  Tnere  will  be  other  ar- 
rangements made  for  the  entertainment  of  the  visiting  members.,  which 
will  be  announced  during  the  sessions. 

Suitable  badges  will  be  adopted  by  the  Local  Committee  aud  pre- 
sented to  each  member.  The  present  program  has  been  arranged  with 
considerable  care  and  consultation,  and  will  be  conformed  to  as  nearly 
as  possible  ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  all  will  feel  it  their  bounden  duty,  as 
well  as  being  highly  honored  by  being  placed  on  the  program,  and  will 
take  pleasure  in  responding  on  the  subjects  assigned  them. 
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A  "Bureau  of  Information"  will  be  established  at  the  Chapel,  in 
charge  of  a  Committee  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society,  to  whom  all  del- 
egates can  refer  for  any  information  desired. 

A  recess  of  ten  minutes  was  taken  for  the  purpose  of  enroll- 
ment of  members,  and  during  the  sessions  the  following  delegates 
were  enrolled  : 

Adams  County— Almshouse— Adam  Reiling,  John  Hall,  John  Her- 
bet,  John  R,  Dickson,  M.  D. ;  Robert  C.  Wible,  Attorney;  C.  K.  Gil- 
bert, Treasurer;  Peter  Panebaker,  Superintendent;  Mrs.  P.  Panebaker, 
Matron  ;  Robert  Bell,  Clerk. 

Allegheny  County— Allegheny  County  Home—W.  H.  Guy,  Presi- 
dent ;  H.  W.  Ochse,  Secretary ;  R,  Smiley,  W.  J.  Glenn,  Superintend- 
ent ;  Mrs.  M.  E.  Glenn,  Matron  ;  J.  L.  Scrodes,  Consulting  Physician. 

Allegheny  County— Allegheny  Department  of  Charities— William 
P.  Hunker,  William  Eichenlaub,  Rev.  John  Henderson. 

Allegheny  County— Pittsburgh  Department  of  Charities— George 
Linderman,  Superintendent ;  George  Hoffman,  Mrs.  L.  Ault,  Matron, 
Police  Station  No.  5,  Pittsburgh  ;  Miss  Tillie  R.  Moore,  Matron,  Police 
Station  No.  3,  Pittsburgh. 

Beaver  County— Almshouse— James  H.  Springer,  President ;  John 
S.  Cunningham  and  wife,  Joseph  Carney  and  wife,  W.  P.  Thoruburg, 
Superintendent :  Mrs,  W.  B.  Thornburg. 

Bedford  County— Almshouse— R.  S.  Baker,  Levi  Wolford,  John 
Deremer,  D.  T.  Lutz,  Superintendent. 

Berks  County — Almshouse— John  A.  Hiester  and  wife,  Jonathan 
W.  Swartz  and  wife,  H.  W.  Reutchler. 

Blair  County— Almshouse— James  M.  Stiffler,  John  F.  Wilson, 
P.  H.  Bridenbaugh,  Steward  and  Clerk  ;  D.  S.  Brumbaugh. 

Butler  County— A Imshouse— John  Mitchell,  County  Commissioner; 
Isaac  Meals,  Commissioners'  Clerk. 

Cambria  County — Almshouse— James  Somerville,  James  Moore, 
Thomas  L.  Jones,  Thomas  J.  Hughes,  Steward. 

Carbon  County— Middle  Coal  Field  District— -Samuel  Harleman, 
John  Schwartz,  George  T.  Wells,  Steward. 

Chester  County— Almshouse— J.  Preston  Thomas,  John  L.  Smith, 
Samuel  Wickersham,  W.  Harmar  Davis,  Superintendent  ;  Mary  C. 
Davis,  Matron. 

Clearfield  County— Almshouse— W.  T.  Ross. 
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Cumberland  Covnty— Almshouse— D.  S.  Mohler,  S.  L.  Effly,  Johu 
H.  Ployce,  Joseph  E.  Einstein,  Samuel  Hartzler,  Steward;  R.  W. 
Woods,  Attorney. 

Dauphin  Covnty— Almshouse— John  C.  Lyme,  William  Look,  E. 
F.  Hummel,  G.  A.  L.  Row. 

Delaware  County— Almshouse— Charles  M.  Cheney,  Charles  Mar- 
tel,  Razell  E.  James. 

Erie  County — Almshouse — H.  M.  McLallen,  G.  Sid  Beavis,  H.  S. 
Barnes,  Col.  E.  P.  Gould,  Attorney;  George  A.  Carries,  Physician. 

Fayette  County— A Imshouse— Isaac  L.  Hall,  M.  T.  Nixon,  Henry 

D.  Core,  W.  P.  Jackson  and  wife,  H.  F.  Detwiler,  Attorney;  Miss 
Goldie  Jackson,  Clerk. 

Franklin  County— Almshouse— C.  L.  Martin,  S.  M.  Shillito. 

Greene  County— Almshouse—  Henry  Church,  D.  M.  Thompson,  A. 
J.  Scott,  Miss  Tillie  Scott,  Assistant  Steward;  Jesse  S.  Porter,  Superin- 
tendent Children's  Home. 

Huntingdon  County — Almshouse — H.  C.  Crownover  and  wife. 

Indiana  County— Eaynes  Toivnship — J.  P.  Martin. 

Lackawanna  County— Blakley  District— John  N.  Lillibridge,  Ed. 
A.  Jones,  Fred  W.  Fleitz. 

Lackawanna  County—  Carbondale  District— -M  H.  Clune  and 
wife,  Edwin  Moore  and  wife,  M.  F.  Gilmartin,  A.  F.  Cook. 

Lackawanna  County— Scranton  District— John  F.  Scragg,  Attor- 
ney, and  wife;  Andrew  Strang,  M.  D.,  P.  J.  Murphy,  Frederick  L. 
Terppe,  Frances  B.  Swan,  Frederick  L.  Fuller. 

Lancaster  County— Almshouse— TL.  W.  Graybill,  J.  S.  Strine,  R. 
W.  Bard,  D.  C.  Kready,  B.  F.  Weaver,  M.  H.  Grube,  William  Good, 
Steward  ;  John  M.  Groff,  Solicitor 

Lebanon  County — Almshouse — Alfred  G.  Ream,  John  B.  Fisher, 
Jacob  S.  Kreider,  John  H.  Light,  Steward ;  Peter  Haner,  Treasurer  ; 
Samuel  Weis,  M.  D. 

Luzerne  County — Central  District — Abram  Nesbit,  Mark  Long, 
George  Shiffer,  J.  H.  Oplinger,  A.  J.  Bellas,  D.  L.  O'Neil,  Attorney  ; 

E.  J.  Butler,  M.  D.,  H.  M.  Walter,  M.  K.  Eichelberger,  Superintend- 
ent. 

Mercer  County— Almshouse— B.  S.  Mowry  and  wife,  H.  D.  Moses 
and  wife,  J.  M.  Montgomery,  James  Wallace  and  wife. 

Northumberland  County—  Coal  Township  District— David  Haun, 
Emanuel  Malick,  Henry  Finley. 
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Philadelphia  County — Germantown  District — F.  William  List, 
Jacob  H.  Pulliuger,  David  Harinar,  Henry  Laut,  Steward  ;  Mrs.  Anna 
Harrnar. 

Philadelphia  County— £ lockley  District— Chas.  Lawrence,  Super- 
intendent; Dr.  D.  E.  Hughes,  James  W.  Walk,  M.  D.,  Director  De- 
partment of  Charities  and  Corrections  ;  General  Secretary  Society  for 
Organizing  Charity. 

Philadelphia  County — Oxford  and  Lower  Dublin  District — Geo. 
M.  Shallcross  and  wife,  Charles  S.  Snyder,  Jamison  Lott,  Jr.,  Mrs. 
Myers  Livesey,  Miss  Emma  Hart,  Hon.  J.  Howard  Morrison. 

Schuylkill  County— Almshouse — Jacob  Day,  Neri  Deitrich,  S.  G. 
Middleton,  John  W.  Reese,  Steward  ;  John  F.  Gressang,  Clerk  ;  Benj. 
Severn,  County  Controller. 

Somerset  County — Almshouse — William  Dull,  Harrison  Gohn,  J. 
P.  Weimer  and  wife,  William  Ream,  L.  C.  Colborn,  Attorney. 

Susquehanna  County — Auburn  and  Rush  Districts — Lester  Turrell. 

Venango  County — Almshouse — T.  B.  La  Rue,  William  Brosang, 
G.  W.  Grove  and  wife. 

Warren  County^ — Almshouse— J.  A.  Akins,  Roger  Mooney,  Theo- 
dore Akins,  Steward. 

Washington  County- — Almshouse— W.  B.  McKennan,  Thomas 
Griffith,  D.  W.  Myers,  John  Wilson,  Mrs.  L.  A.  Wilson,  W.  K.  Lyle, 
Mrs.  J.  A.  Lyle. 

Westmoreland  Cov^ty— Almshouse— G.  M.  Hartzell,  G.  C.  Wris- 
nings,  John  Shepler,  Paul  Bossart,  J.  R.  Hayden,  L.  H.  Hillis,  Super- 
intendent ;  Mrs.  Hattie  Hillis,  Matron  ;  Jacob  Sell,  Physician  ;  F.  E. 
Allshouse,  Attorney. 

York  County — Almshouse— B.  S.  Heindel,  J.  T.  Hostler,  Reuben 
Lauer,  Daniel  Able,  John  Ahl,  M.  D. 

State  Board  of  Charities— Dr.  J.  W.  C.  O'jSTeal,  Francis  J.  Tor- 
rence,  Cadwalader  Biddle,  Esq.,  General  Agent  and  Secretary. 

Society^  for  Organizing  Charity,  Philadelphia— Dr.  James 
W.  Walk. 

Asytlum  for  Chronic  Insane,  Wernersville— Dr.  W.  Brown 
Ewing. 

Pennsylvania  Institute  for  Feeble-Minded  Children — Dr. 
M.  W.  Barr. 

Passavant's  Memorial  Homes  for  Epileptics— Rev.  W.  A. 
Passavant. 
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Children's  Aid  Society  ok  Western  Pennsylvania— Mrs.  B. 
K.  Richards,  Mrs.  J.  L.  Anderson,  Mrs.  A.  Alston,  Mrs.  A.  H.  Wallace. 

Allegheny  County— Mrs.  James  R.  Darragh,  Mrs.  James  T.  Mc- 
Cance,  Mrs.  J.  J.  Mathews,  Mrs.  S.  A.  Rankin. 

Chester  County -Mrs.  Lydia  B.  Walton,  Dr.  Ira  V.  Reil. 

Lawrence  County— Mrs.  E.  M.  Kincaid. 

Crawford  County— Mrs.  Lizzie  P.  Neill. 

Venango  County— Mrs.  H.  L.  Lay,  representing  County  Commis- 
sioners ;  Mrs.  J.  H.  Evans. 

Fayette  County— Mrs.  H.  L.  Rankin,  Mrs.  Clifton  Wharton,  Mrs. 
A.  P.  Bowie,  Mrs.  H.  F.  King,  Mrs.  A.  D.  Boyd,  Mrs.  J.  M.  Core,  Mrs. 
Porter. 

Mercer  County— Mrs.  A.  B.  Thompson. 

Blair  County— Mrs.  J.  H.  Caw. 

Beaver  County— Mrs.  Scudder  H.  Darragh. 

Allegheny  County— Bethesda  Home,  Pittsburgh— Rev.  John  H. 
Prugh,  Mrs.  M.  F.  Hutchins,  Mrs.  Bushfield,  Mrs.  Hultz,  Mrs.  Myers. 

Auxiliary  State  Board  of  Charities— Mrs.  James  Arrott,  Mrs. 
Josiah  Cohen,  Miss  Sarah  Eaton,  Mrs.  Ida  L.  Easton,  Mrs.  J.  Farrell, 
Mrs.  H.  Gerwig,  Mrs.  W.  A.  Herron,  Mrs.  Edward  Wright. 

President  McGonnigle  read  the  following  invitation  from  the 
Western  Institution  for  the  Blind  : 

PriTSBURGH,  Pa.,  October  19,  1896. 
fiobt.  D.  McGonnigle,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

My  Dear  Sir  :  On  behalf  of  the  Directors  of  this  Institution  I  beg 
throuo-h  you,  its  honored  President,  to  extend  to  the  Association  of  the 
Directors  of  the  Poor  and  Charities  of  Pennsylvania,  which  convenes 
in  this  city  to-morrow  morning,  a  cordial  invitation  to  visit  this  Insti- 
tution, examine  our  work  and  iaspect  our  buildings. 

If  the  Association  cannot  arrange  to  visit  us  as  a  body,  we  shall  be 
glad  to  receive  the  members  individually,  as  they  may  find  time  to  call 
upon  us.  Very  respectfully  yours, 

H.  B.  Jacobs,  Superintendent. 

Upon  motion  of  Mr.  L.  C.  Colborn,  (Somerset),  the  President 
is  authorized  to  appoint  the  various  committees. 

The  Convention,  upon  motion,  was  here  adjourned  until  two 
o'clock  this  afternoon. 

The  Convention  met  at  two  P.  M.,  as  per  adjournment,  and 
proceeded  as  follows  : 
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President  MeGonnigle:  We  have  with  us  Rev.  H.  H.  Hart, 
Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  of  Minnesota,  and  Secre- 
tary of  the  JSTational  Conference  of  Charities  and  Corrections,  and 
he  has  come  all  the  way  from  St.  Paul  to  meet  with  us  and  to 
talk  to  us  to-night,  and  it  is  a  great  pleasure  and  privilege  to  have 
him  here,  and  I  want  now  to  introduce  him  to  you  and  I  want 
you  all  to  make  him  feel  at  home. 

Mr.  Hart :  Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  I  counted  it  a 
very  great  compliment  and  privilege  when  President  MeGonnigle  in- 
vited me,  some  time  ago,  to  be  present  at  this  meeting.  I  am  especially 
delighted  to  come  to  Pennsylvania  because  I  lived  in  this  State,  in  Mer- 
cer county,  in  my  childhood.  We  live  in  a  new  State,  and  it  has  been 
our  policy  to  geek  to  profit  by  the  experience  of  the  older  States,  in 
building  up  our  institutions.  We  have  endeavored  to  use  the  good 
things  and  avoid  the  mistakes  that  have  been  made  by  the  older  States. 
We  have  been  accustomed  to  go  to  the  older  States  for  the  Superinten- 
dents of  our  State  Institutions,  and  to  get  the  best  men  we  could, 
wherever  we  could  find  them. 

I  will  say  a  word  in  regard  to  the  National  Conference  of  Charities 
and  Corrections  :  This  body  sent  a  good  representation  to  its  last  meet- 
ing, and  we  hope  you  will  have  a  much  larger  representation  in  the 
meeting  in  Toronto.  We  hope  there  will  be  at  least  fifty  delegates  from 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  it  is  requested  that  you  will  at  this 
meeting  authorize  your  executive  committee  to  appoint  representatives 
of  your  body  to  that  meeting. 

You  may  be  interested  to  know  something  of  the  other  Conferences 
of  this  kind.  There  is  the  New  England  Conference  of  Charities  and 
Corrections,  which  will  not  meet  this  year  ;  there  is  the  New  York  Con- 
ference, which  will  meet  nextyear  at  the  Thousand  Islands.  I  attended 
a  meeting  at  Xenia,  Ohio,  last  week.  The  National  Conference  of 
Charities  and  Corrections  is  to  hold  a  meeting  in  New  Orleans  in 
March  next,  which  it  is  hoped  will  result  in  the  establishment  of  a 
Southern  Conference  of  Charities  and  Corrections.  State  Conferences 
of  Charities  are  held  also  in  Illinois,  Indiana  and  Michigan.  I  have 
been  in  Toronto,  and  they  tell  me  they  hope  to  establish  a  Canadian 
Conference  of  Charities  and  Corrections.  Last  year  at  the  Minnesota 
Conference  we  had  Mr.  Wright,  the  President  of  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Charities  and  Corrections,  and  Hon.  F.  H.  Wines,  of  Illinois, 
who  is  perhaps  the  leading  expert  in  this  line.  This  year  we  are  to  have 
Secretary  Bicknell  and  President  Alexander  Johnson,  of  the  National 
Conference,  Secretary  Byers,  of  Ohio,  and  Superintendent  L.  D.  Drake, 
of  Missouri.  We  find  that  such  men  bring  to  us  fresh  and  helpful  ex- 
periences. 

As  a  result  of  our  State  Conference  and  the  interest  that  has  been 
inspired  in  our  State  we  have  99  members  of  the  National  Conference 
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of  Charities  and  Corrections,  as  against  49  from  Pennsylvania.  There 
are  a  thousand  members  of  the  Conference,  and  Pennsylvania  has  not 
quite  kept  up  with  the  procession.  There  is  a  larger  membership  from 
the  States  of  New  York  and  Massachusetts  and  Illinois  and  Minne- 
sota than  from  Pennsylvania. 

President  McGonnigle  announced  that  the  program  called  at 
this  time  for  "  new  business,"  but  none  being  announced  the  fol- 
lowing paper  was  read  by  Cadwalader  Biddle,  Secretary  of  the 
State  Board  of  Charities,  which  was  greeted  with  applause  : 

Mb.  President  and  Membeks  of  the  Association  of  the  Direc- 
tors of  the  Poob  and  Chabities  of  Pennsylvania  :  I  have  been 
requested  by  the  Programme  Committee  of  this  Association  to  address 
a  few  words  to  you  this  afternoon  on  the  subject  of  almshouses,  their 
needs,  management  and  discipline.  We  had,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  year,  76  institutions  devoted  to  the  care  of  the  poor  in  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania.  These  institutions  are  under  the  management  of  the 
authorities  of  the  counties,  municipalities  or  townships.  They  are 
entirely  distinct  from  the  vast  number  of  institutions  supported  by  the 
State  and  by  individuals  for  the  care  of  special  classes  of  dependents, 
such  as  hospitals  for  the  insane,  homes  for  the  aged,  for  orphans  and 
other  children,  institutions  for  the  blind,  deaf  and  dumb,  and  feeble- 
minded, hospitals  for  the  treatment  of  every  variety  of  disease,  and  the 
many  agencies,  like  children's  aid  societies,  humane  and  other  associa- 
tions. The  needs,  management  and  discipline  have  necessarily  a  simi- 
larity, but  we  are  dealing  to-day  with  the  subject  as  it  relates  to  poor- 
houses  alone.  We  believe  that  at  the  present  time  in  no  country  or  State 
is  better  accommodation  provided  for  its  indigent  population  than  that 
furnished  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  Nevertheless  we  must  admit 
that  there  is  still  great  room  for  improvement.  The  object  of  this  asso- 
ciation, as  we  understand  it,  is  to  use  every  endeavor  to  give  to  those 
that  require  treatment  the  best  possible  aid.  Each  almshouse  necessarily 
have  a  governing  body  upon  whom  devolves  the  duty  of  making  the 
rules  and  regulations,  and  appointing  the  officers  of  the  institution. 
These  governing  bodies  provide  buildings  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
poor.  Upon  the  character  of  these  buildings  depend  largely  the  comfort 
and  well-being  of  their  inmates.  The  class  for  which  they  are  intended 
is,  for  the  most  part,  the  aged  and  decrepit.  Those  of  youthful  years 
that  rind  their  way  into  them  are  brought  there  mainly  by  disease  or 
calamity,  which,  for  the  time  being,  renders  them  dependent.  These 
houses  are  invariably  situated  in  rural  sections  in  which  ground  is 
abundant.  It  would  be  well  if  they  were  never  built  more  than  two 
stories  in  height.  The  wear  and  tear  on  the  feeble  body  in  reaching  the 
upper  stories  is  great  and  unnecessary,  while  the  difficulty  of  adminis- 
tration is  largely  increased  by  such  stories.   Where  buildings  have 
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already  been  erected,  and  this  rule  has  not  been  adopted,  it  is  impos- 
sible, as  a  general  thing,  to  make  a  change,  but  no  year  passes  in  which 
new  buildings  are  not  constructed,  and  in  all  such  cases  this  should  be 
insisted  upon  as  a  necessary  feature.  Care  should  be  taken  that  each 
portion  of  the  building  should  be  adapted  for  the  special  purpose  for 
which  it  is  to  be  used.  One  side  should  always  be  devoted  to  men,  the 
other  to  women,  and  no  inmate,  without  special  authority,  should  be 
allowed  to  entrench  on  the  domain  of  the  other  sex.  That  portion 
reserved  for  administration  purposes  should  be  suitable  but  never  ex- 
travagant. The  buildings  should  be,  in  short,  what  the  community 
intends  them  to  be,  houses  in  which  the  indigent  poor  should  receive 
every  comfort  of  a  home  without  undue  luxury  or  extravagance.  In 
selecting  a  site  upon  which  such  a  building  is  to  be  erected,  care  should 
be  taken  that  it  shall  be  accessible  to  the  district  from  which  its  inmates 
are  to  come.  It  should  be  sufficiently  removed  from  a  large  center  of 
population  to  prevent  mere  idle  visiting  and  lounging,  but  notso  remote 
as  to  make  it  difficult  for  friends  and  others  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
the  inmates  to  reach  them.  The  land  should  be  arable  and  capable  of 
producing  grains,  vegetables  and  fruits,  such  as  are  required  for  use  in 
the  household.  It  is  indispensible  that  there  should  be  a  good  water 
supply  at  all  seasons.  Without  this  there  can  be  no  satisfactory  man- 
agement. The  site  having  been  selected  and  the  buildings  erected,  it 
will  devolve  on  the  management  to  make  the  rules  and  regulations  for 
the  government.  These  need  be  but  few  and  simple,  but  when  adopted 
they  should  be  rigidly  enforced.  .\nd  just  here  you  must  allow  me  to 
call  your  attention  to  that  which  has  for  the  most  part  been  sadly 
neglected  in  this  State.  No  institution  that  is  to  be  a  borne  for  the 
aged  and  broken  down  should  omit  to  provide  regular  religious  minis- 
trations to  its  inmates.  They  come  from  a  class  of  the  community  spe- 
cially desirous  of  such  services.  They  feel  that  in  religious  matters  they 
are,  equally  with  others,  entitled  to  consideration,  and  they  welcome  the 
hours  set  apart  for  their  devotions.  Too  often  do  I  find  that  these  ser- 
vices are  held  at  most  monthly  or  semi-monthly,  and  in  haphazard 
fashion.  In  such  a  home  no  Sunday  should  be  allowed  to  pass  without 
at  least  one  service  of  a  religious  character. 

The  site,  buildings  and  rules  having  been  provided,  it  is  necessary  for 
the  directors  to  elect  the  administrative  head,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
superintendent  or  steward,  and,  my  friends,  this  is  the  crucial  point  on 
which  the  [success  or  failure  of  the  institution  will  depend.  If  the 
proper  kind  of  success  is  the  aim,  high  moral  character  as  well  as  intel- 
ligence must  be  required  of  the  head  of  the  institution.  The  responsi- 
bility being  his  he  must  be  intrusted  with  authority.  He  alone  must 
be  looked  to  to  produce  results.  From  him  alone  must  reports  be  re- 
ceived, and  by  him  alone  must  orders  be  issued.  Divided  authority  is 
sure  to  fail.  The  man  to  be  selected  should  be  the  best  man  to  be  found 
in  the  community  willing  to  take  the  place.  If  one  possessing  the 
requisite  qualifications  is  not  to  be  found  in  your  midst  you  should  go 
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outside  in  search  of  one  in  every  way  qualified.  Not  every  one,  or  in- 
deed by  any  means  nearly  every  one,  is  qualified  to  administer  a  poor- 
house.  In  fact  it  takes  a  rare  man  to  do  it  properly.  He  must  possess 
those  qualities  that  will  enable  him  to  enter  personally  into  sympathy 
with  the  characteristics  of  each  inmate.  He  must  be  patient,  williug 
to  listen  to  all,  able  to  discriminate  between  the  idle  complaint  and  that 
which  is  well  founded.  He  must  make  all  allowances  for  the  infirmi- 
ties of  years.  He  must  be  able  to  convince  those  under  his  charge  that 
he  desires  the  welfare  of  each  one  of  them,  and  has  their  interests  all  at 
heart.  He  must  be  able  to  establish  among  them  a  general  feeling  that 
he  is  the  head,  and  that  his  requirements  are  for  their  good.  He  should 
be  a  married  man.  His  wife  should  not  be  above  entering  into  the  lives 
of  each  one  of  those  committed  to  her  husband's  care.  She  should  look 
to  the  details  of  the  dormitory  and  the  kitchen.  She  should  be  able  to 
appreciate  the  meaning  of  cleanliness,  and  should  see  that  it  is  enforced 
throughout  the  house.  She  should  sympathize  with  the  suffering,  and 
make  her  presence  among  them  a  benediction. 

These  are  not  idle  pictures.  They  exist  to-day  in  Pennsylvania. 
Thank  God  we  have  such  stewards  and  stewardesses  presiding  over 
many  of  the  poorhouses  of  our  State.  Gentlemen,  when  you  have  se- 
cured such  officials  for  the  homes  committed  to  your  care,  I  charge  you 
to  allow  no  slight  cause  to  sever  the  relationship.  The  bane  to-day  of 
our  institutions,  preventing  them  from  reaching  a  high  level,  is  in  the 
desires  so  often  existing  to  secure  the  stewardship  for  either  an  out-going 
poor  director  or  an  impecunious  political  friend.  I  have  felt  it  a  high 
honor  to  be  able  to  report  to  the  National  Convention  of  Charities  and 
Correction,  when  I  have  heard  the  complaint  made  that  politics  has 
entered  into  the  government  of  so  many  State  institutions,  to  be  able  to 
rise  and  say  that  in  Pennsylvania  no  such  charge  can  be  justly  made. 
I  do  not  believe  that  in  a  single  Board  of  Managers  conductiug  a  State 
institution,  has  the  question  of  politics  been  allowed  to  enter.  The 
efficiency  and  ability  of  those  entrusted  with  their  management  are 
alone  considered.  Pennsylvania  has  the  reputation  of  being  a  boss- 
ridden  State,  but,  gentlemen,  I  know  that  it  stands  far  in  advance  of 
many  of  those  States  whose  examples  we  are  asked  to  follow.  There 
is  too  much  disposition  to  run  down  our  own  and  to  belittle  that  which 
we  possess.  Rather  should  we  be  proud,  and  laud  the  position  which 
Pennsylvania  now  holds,  and  which,  I  believe,  she  ever  will  hold.  Our 
people  desire  that  the  best  shall  be  provided  for  their  dependent  and 
delinquent  classes,  and,  when  they  are  satisfied  what  that  best  is,  they 
will  insist  that  it  be  accomplished.  Would  that  I  could  say  that  in  our 
counties  the  same  spirit  exists  that  prevails  in  the  State  at  large.  Poli- 
tics have  entered  and  do  enter  too  largely  into  the  conduct  of  the  affairs 
of  our  county  institutions.  Superintendents  who  have  shown  them- 
selves fit  men,  possessing  every  qualification  for  office,  are  forced  to 
give  way  to  political  aspirants  for  their  positions.  The  few  paltry  dol- 
lars received  in  return  for  valued  services  are  thought  to  be  sufficient 
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for  introducing  new,  untried  and  incompetent  officials.  Our  charities 
should  require  the  best,  and  we  should  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less. 
When  you  have  secured  a  well  qualified  man,  grapple  him  with  hooks  of 
steel.  Make  his  satisfactory  stewardship  the  only  cause  which,  so  far 
as  you  are  concerned,  will  establish  him  in  office.  Many  a  good  man 
refuses  to  think  of  such  a  position  because  unwilling  to  subject  himself 
to  the  possible  vote  of  an  incoming  uninformed  and  ill-advised  director. 

The  Poor  Directors  having  elected  a  steward,  the  house  is  now  open 
for  the  reception  of  inmates.  The  steward  should  have  provided  proper 
books  for  record.  They  should  contain  everything  of  importance  that 
goes  on  in  the  house.  Not  only  should  the  financial  account  show  all 
the  receipts  and  expenditures,  but  the  several  objects  of  the  same  should 
be  apparent.  The  record  should  give  the  sex,  the  age,  the  national  and 
other  characteristics  of  all  the  inmates  admitted,  together  with  any 
special  feature  of  interest  in  connection  with  them.  Every  case  of 
sickness,  every  punishment  inflicted  should  be  carefully  noted,  in  fact, 
every  incident  outside  of  the  daily  routine  of  the  house. 

The  steward  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  office  he  holds  is  steward 
of  the  poorhouse,  and  that  to  the  inmates  belongs  his  chief  attention, 
and  that  after  this  work  is  done,  he  may  devote  himself  to  the  conduct 
of  the  farm  or  other  duties.  Frequently  has  the  excuse  been  made  to 
me  for  a  disorderly  house,  unkempt  inmates,  badly  served  food,  that  the 
time  is  mainly  taken  up  in  working  the  farm,  preventing  the  proper 
attention  to  these  details.  This  is  all  wrong.  If  the  management  of 
the  farm  is  so  extensive  as  to  take  the  time  which  ought  to  be  given  to 
the  poorhouse,  a  farmer  should  be  employed  for  the  purpose.  The 
supreme  duty  of  the  steward  is  to  look  after  his  household.  When  an 
order  is  given  it  should  be  obeyed,  whether  by  a  subordinate  in  office  or 
an  inmate  of  the  home.  I  have  visited  institutions  in  which  I  have 
seen  men  smoking  while  engaged  in  preparing  the  dinner  in  the 
kitchen.  Upon  calling  the  steward's  attention  to  the  matter,  he  has 
asked  the  man  to  hear  what  I  said,  and  reminded  him  that  he  had 
often  told  the  man  not  to  do  this.  When  I  have  called  the  attention  of 
the  steward  to  piles  of  bread  from  several  bakings  remaining  unused  in 
the  cupboards,  I  have  had  the  baker  called  up,  and  he  has  been  re- 
minded how  often  he  has  been  told  not  to  cook  so  much  bread.  And  I 
could  give  many  other  instances  to  like  effect,  if  necessary.  But  I 
desire  only,  in  referring  to  them,  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  steward's 
word  should  be  law.  There  is  no  harshness,  necessarily,  in  requiring 
as  much,  for  it  is  through  the  neglect  of  these  small  things  that  the  dis- 
comfort of  the  inmates  is  sure  to  ensue,  and  without  the  enforcement 
of  regulations,  there  can  be  no  good  management.  To  the  end  of  such 
enforcement  of  order,  the  steward  should  have  invested  in  him  the 
power  to  discharge  for  neglect  of  duty  all  subordinate  employes.  Such 
employes  should  have  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  Board,  but,  pending 
such  appeal,  should  be  suspended  from  duty.  The  steward  should  not 
be  overruled  except  for  good  cause, 
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When  the  steward  is  obliged  to  be  absent  from  the  institution,  his 
place  should  be  taken  by  an  official  designated  for  this  purpose,  and 
such  official  should  be  held  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the  institution 
while  under  his  supervision. 

With  an  eligible  site,  good  buildings  and  a  competent  steward  secured 
little  is  left  to  ensure  the  efficiency  of  a  poorhouse. 

A  few  words  as  to  the  discipline  requisite  in  a  poorhouse.  We  have 
dwelt  upon  the  duty  of  the  steward  to  enforce  all  necessary  rules  and 
regulations  for  the  government  of  his  house.  My  experience  has  con- 
vinced me  that,  in  houses  in  which  efficient  management  obtains,  there 
is  but  little  need  of  enforced  discipline.  An  inmate,  on  entering  a  well 
ordered  home,  naturally  conforms  to  what  he  finds  are  the  existing 
rules.  Where  everything  is  at  sixes  and  sevens,  he  naturally  takes  the 
law  into  his  own  hands,  and  does  as  he  chooses.  Conflicts  are  sure  to 
arise  under  such  circumstances.  It  goes  without  saying  that  discipline 
must  be  administered  when  rules  are  broken,  but  in  most  cases,  the  tem- 
porary withdrawal  of  a  slight  privilege  is  all  that  is  necessary.  In  such 
an  institution,  corporal  punishment  should  never  be  allowed.  It  is  only 
admissible  in  self-defense.  An  incorrigible  inmate  should  be  discharged, 
and,  if  restraint  is  necessary,  should  be  committed  to  a  reformatory  or 
penal  institution. 

It  will  be  thirty  years  on  the  17th  of  April  next,  since  the  then  Gover- 
nor, Gen.  Geary,  signed  a  bill  providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  visitor 
to  inspect  the  prisons  and  almshouses  of  the  State.  Mr.  Mahlon,  H. 
Dickinson  was  appointed  to  this  office.  As  a  result  of  the  reports  made 
by  him  the  Legislature,  on  April  24,  1869,  passed  a  bill  creating  the 
State  Board  of  Public  Charities.  Since  its  creation,  the  work  of  the 
Board  has  been  unremitting,  and  it  is  hard  to  realize  to-day  that  so 
many  of  the  existing  admirable  institutions  were  at  that  time  in  the 
condition  reported  by  Mr.  Dickinson.  My  connection  with  the  Board 
has- been  for  only  a  third  of  its  existence,  and  a  large  part  of  its  good 
work  was  done  prior  thereto.  I  am  therefore  claiming  no  praise  for 
myself  when  I  unhesitatingly  declare  that  the  Board  of  Public  Chari- 
ties has  been  mainly  instrumental  in  bringing  about  the  present  admir- 
able condition  of  so  many  of  the  poorhouses  in  our  State.  Vast 
responsibilities  devolve  upon  its  members,  requiring  considerable  time 
and  attention.  They  have  not  withheld  such  time  and  their  best 
thought  from  the  work  of  the  Board.  It  is  indeed  a  gratification  to 
them  to  feel  that  they  have  been  able  thus  to  contribute  in  no  small  de- 
gree to  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  those  less  fortunate  than  them- 
selves who  have  been  obliged  to  seek  relief  in  our  State  and  County 
institutions. 

This  paper  was  followed  by  discussion,  as  follows  : 

Col.  E.  P.  Gould,  (Erie) :  I  want  to  thank  the  author  of  that 
paper  for  the  many  thoughts  that  he  has  given  us,  but  there  is 
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one  question  that  has  bothered  me  a  great  deal,  to  which  he  re- 
ferred, and  that  is  that  men  and  women  should  not  be  kept  in  the 
same  part  so  that  they  mingle,  and  yet  there  is  a  law  which  says 
that  when  people  are  sent  to  almshouses  husbands  and  wives  shall 
not  be  separated,  and  it  has  been  an  unsolved  problem,  and  I 
wish  he  would  explain  how  it  can  be  done.  It  has  been  inter- 
preted that  they  are  not  separated  when  they  are  in  the  same 
house,  with  the  privilege  of  meeting  in  social  converse  every  day, 
but  cannot  occupy  the  same  rooms. 

Mr.  Biddlc :  I  have  found,  in  a  number  of  poorhouses, 
husbands  and  wives  who  have  been  allowed  to  remain  together. 
I  confess  that  I  don't  disapprove  of  this.  The  vast  majority  of 
the  poorhouses  have  no  husbands  and  wives  in  them.  It  is  the 
exception  when  you  find  one.  It  seems  to  me  that  with  little 
trouble  provision  could  be  made  for  that  class,  without  conflict- 
ing with  the  general  rule  that  the  sexes  should  be  kept  apart. 
More  trouble  has  grown  from  this  inefficient  separation  than  from 
anv  other  cause.  We  have  a  number  of  poorhouses  in  Penn- 
sylvania in  which  they  have  a  central  administration  building 
connected  by  corridors  with  two  wings,  each  wing  being  two 
stories  in  height,  In  the  rear  of  the  administration  building  the 
dining  room,  and  in  the  rear  of  that  the  kitchen,  and  over  the 
kitchen  a  number  of  small  rooms  for  special  cases.  In  no 
institution  in  the  State — even  in  the  Blockley  Almshouse — have 
they  more  than  a  few  married  couples. 

Capt.  Lawrence,  (Philadelphia) :  Out  of  over  3,500  inmates  I 
know  of  but  one  married  couple  and  I  wouldn't  have  known  of 
that  couple  had  it  not  been  that  the  old  man  is  a  pensioner,  get- 
ting $12  a  month,  and  his  wife  asked  me  one  day  if  there  wasn't 
some  way  to  make  him  share  up  the  money  with  her.  That  he 
spent  the  most  of  it  for  rum  and  lewd  women,  and  she  thought 
she  ought  to  have  her  share.  Now  I  say  that  it  you  establish  a 
rule  to  allow  men  and  wives  to  live  together  in  the  almshouses 
there  will  not  be  ministers  enough  to  marry  them.  [Applause.] 

Mr.  Biddle :  That  is  a  point  I  hadn't  before  thought  of.  But 
it  does  seem  hard,  when  an  aged  couple  have  lived  together  for 
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many  years,  and  are  overtaken  by  misfortune,  that  they  should 
be  separated  at  their  last  days. 

We  have  in  Pennsylvania  no  less  than  three  homes  that  have 
been  established  for  the  wives,  widows  and  mothers  of  old  soldiers. 
In  all  of  them  the  old  soldiers  are  admitted  with  their  wives,  and 
the  reason  for  their  existence  is  that  if  they  go  to  the  admirable 
home  which  Col.  Gould  has  under  his  eye  at  Erie,  no  wife  is 
allowed  to  receive  them,  and  the  old  soldiers  are  unwilling  to  be 
separated  in  their  last  days  from  the  wife  who  has  stood  by  them, 
and  I  have  always  sympathized  to  a  large  extent  with  that  feeling. 

In  a  great  many  of  the  poorhouses  a  majority  of  the  inmates 
are  those  who  have  borne  the  weight  of  life  well,  and  have  lived 
respectable  and  honest  lives,  and  it  is  a  hard  rule  that  compels 
them  to  be  separated  in  their  last  days.  And  so,  leaving  it  to  the 
good  judgment  and  discretion  of  the  poor  authorities  it  seems  to 
me  that  they  could  provide  in  some  portion  of  the  building,  as  I 
have  mentioned,  a  special  room,  in  which  the  more  deserving 
could  be  together.  I  wouldn't  allow  the  poor  to  come  together 
and  marry  so  that  they  could  be  accommodated  in  these  special 
quarters,  but  it  would  be  only  the  special  and  deserving  cases, 
that  I  refer  to. 

Mr.  Thomas,  (Chester)  :  We  have  found  it  desirable  in  such 
cases  to  find  outdoor  relief,  and  we  have  had  several  that  we  have 
relieved  in  that  way.  We  have  had  one  couple  in  the  almshouse; 
they  have  met  during  the  day,  and  I  feel  that  there  are  some 
cases  where  we  should  have  a  cottage  for  their  care.  There  are 
many  who  have  lived  together  all  their  lives,  and  who  are 
deserving,  and  should  be  cared  for  iu  their  old  age  together.  I 
have  advocated  that  a  small  cottage  be  built,  in  connection  with 
the  almshouse,  that  could  be  used  for  that  purpose. 

Col.  Gould :  The  trouble  with  most  of  the  almshouses  is  they 
are  divided  into  two  parts,  and  were  not  built  with  this  idea,  and 
cannot  be  adapted  to  it,  and  the  taxpayers  are  very  jealous  of  any 
extra  building.  They  think  it  is  an  extravagance,  and  they  can 
build  no  buildings  that  have  not  been  recommended  by  the 
grand  jury  and  approved  by  the  Court,  and  then  the  county  com- 
missioners build  the  building  and  turn  it  over  to  them,  after  the 
State  Board  says  it  is  all  right. 
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I  am  surprised  that  there  are  so  few  married  people  sent  to 
almshouses.     I  can  think  of  three  couples  in  our  county  that 
have  grown  old  and  feeble  together.    I  will  cite  one  ease  :  There 
were  two  Germans,  a  young  couple  from  Germany,  with  three 
small  children,  came  to  this  country,  and  their  tickets  were  bought 
for  Erie,  Pa.     And  coming  over  the  children  were  taken  sick, 
and  when  they  were  landed  in  New  York  City  their  children 
were  taken  away  to  some  hospital,  and  they  were  put  on  the  train 
and  sent  to  Erie.     They  got  no  word  from  their  children,  and 
finallv  they  earned  a  little  money  and  the  wife  went  to  New  York 
to  hunt  up  her  children.     She  was  gone  sometime  and  the  hus- 
band could  hear  nothing  from  her  and  he  raised  some  money  and 
started  to  find  his  wife.     They  were  unable  to  find  each  other, 
and  the  man  got  to  Philadelphia  and  started  across  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  last  place  he  stopped  before  getting  to  Erie 
was  in  Pittsburgh,  where  he  hired  out  to  tread  mortar  to  make 
brick,  and  after  a  while  they  got  together  again.     They  went  to 
work,  broken  hearted,  and  from  that  day  to  this  they  have  heard 
nothing  of  their  children.    And  they  grew  old  and  feeble  to- 
gether.    And  they  had  bought  a  little  piece  of  land,  and  when 
they  were  committed  to  the  poor  house — not  because  they  had  no 
property — their  little  property  was  turned  over  to  the  authorities, 
and  when  they  went  through  that  house  to  see  what  was  there 
they  found  about  $350  in  money,  no  package  containing  more 
than  $10,  every  package  wrapped  up  by  itself.     And  there  was 
all  kinds  of  money  there,  and  under  this  law  we  couldn't  put 
them  together  in  the  same  room.     We  have  another  family  of  a 
similar  nature,  in  the  last  two  years,  and  it  has  been  one  of  the 
things  that  has  caused  a  great  deal  of  thought. 

Mr.  Baker,  (Bedford) :  You  say  that  under  the  law  you  were 
prohibited  from  having  them  together.  We  have  two  couples 
at  present,  in  our  almshouse.  They  are  aged  people.  During 
the  day  they  are  separated,  but  during  the  night  we  give  them 
their  room  together.  We  have  had  no  trouble,  and  no  complaint 
at  all.  We  have  had  some  younger  couples,  but  we  did  not  let 
them  remain  together. 
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Capt.  Lawrence :  It  would  be  well  to  say  that  the  same  rules 
that  might  govern  a  county  house  in  some  counties  could  not  ap- 
ply to  an  institution  like  the  Philadelphia  Almshouse.  These 
gentlemen  know,  probably  for  years,  every  inmate  that  has  been 
received  in  their  institution.  They  can  trace  them  back,  and  find 
out  as  to  their  honesty  and  character.  We  receive  probably  twice 
as  many  people  every  day  as  some  of  these  houses  contain.  We 
know  nothing  about  them.  And  if  it  was  a  law  to  be  carried 
out  that  men  and  their  wives  were  to  be  quartered  together,  we 
would  have  no  one  received  but  men  and  wives,  if  they  happened 
to  come  in  the  same  patrol  wagon  together ;  especially  if  the  idea 
was  that  they  were  to  have  a  little  better  accommodations.  There 
wouldn't  be  ministers  enough  to  marry  them  all.  They  would 
go  out,  and  come  back  and  say  they  were  man  and  wife.  We 
think  nothing  ot  receiving  150  or  1(30  people  in  a  day.  We 
have  over  3,500  inmates,  a  population  of  more  than  four  thous- 
and, including  the  keepers.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible 
to  provide  separate  domiciles  in  such  an  institution  ?  If  such 
be  the  sentiment,  let  there  be  an  institution  especially  for  men 
and  wives.  The  gentlemen  pertinently  remarked  that  in  younger 
couples  they  didn't  deem  it  advisable  to  let  them  room  together. 
You  know  what  he  means  by  that,  I  told  a  minister,  when  I 
found  he  had  married  two  inmates,  that  if  he  did  it  again  I 
would  request  his  removal.  This  institution  wasn't  made  to 
manufacture  more  paupers. 

Br.  Walk,  (Philadelphia) :  The  real  difficulty  in  the  way  is  in 
the  existence  of  an  Act  of  Assembly,  which  has  been  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  Convention  by  Col.  Gould.  I  will  confess 
that  I  didn't  know  that  there  was  an  Act  of  Assembly  applying 
to  the  whole  State,  requiring  us  to  permit  husbands  and  wives  to 
remain  together  in  almshouses.  There  has  never  been  any  effort 
made  to  enforce  it  in  our  county.  What  would  happen  if  we 
undertook  to  enforce  it,  with  the  present  state  of  mind  of  Capt. 
Lawrence,  I  don't  know.  [Laughter.] 

I  don't  think  the  difficulty  is  as  great  as  it  may  appear  when 
we  first  look  at  it,  for  the  reason  that  in  a  large  city  where  the 
difficulty  would  be  greatest,  it  would  be  simply  out  of  the  ques- 
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tion,  in  the  present  condition  of  the  Blockley  Almshouse,  for 
instance,  to  do  it.  We  have  no  land  left,  outside  of  the  present 
buildings,  where  we  could  erect  a  separate  building,  unless  we 
would  send  these  aged  couples  to  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
which  has  taken  all  our  land.  [Laughter.] 

But  in  Pittsburgh,  and  Reading,  and  other  places,  there  are 
growing  up  Homes  for  aged  couples,  and  to  those  Homes  most  of 
the  respectable  aged  couples  will  probably  be  admitted.  Take 
the  instance  reported  from  Erie  county.  Had  that  aged  couple 
been  residents  of  Philadelphia  they  wouldn't  have  got  into  the 
almshouse,  because  we  have  a  Home  for  aged  couples  which  will 
admit  them  on  the  payment  of  $300.  They  had  enough  money 
to  eret  in  there  and  stay  there. 

There  are  institutions  springing  up  in  the  larger  towns  for  this 
purpose.  I  would  like  to  add  that  there  are  in  England  a  great 
many  such  institutions,  what  they  call  almshouses,  not  county 
institutions,  but  little  institutions  maintained  by  money  that  has 
been  left  them.  They  are  little  groups  of  cottages,  and  the  old 
man  and  his  wife  live  together  in  the  little  cottage,  no  one  being 
admitted  under  the  age  of  sixty.  I  think  we  are  going  in  that 
direction.  In  regard  to  the  younger  class,  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  they  should  be  kept  absolutely  separate. 

Mr.  H  H.  Hart,  (St.  Paul):  I  agree  heartily  with  Dr. 
Walk's  views,  that  in  the  cities  married  men  and  women  ought  to 
be  cared  for  in  private  institutions.  In  the  Veterans'  Home  at 
Waupaca,  Wis.,  this  difficulty  has  been  met  by  building  small 
cottages  containing  two  rooms,  for  a  man  and  his  wife.  And  I 
think  that  to  meet  this  difficulty  spoken  of  such  cottages  might 
be  built.  The  cost,  per  bed,  will  not  be  as  great  as  the  average 
cost  of  such  institution,  so  the  county  expense  would  not  be 
increased. 

Mr.  Hunker,  (Allegheny)  :  I  think  the  Act  says  that  couples 
shall  not  be  separated  by  order  of  removal. 

Mr.  Allshouse,  (Westmoreland) :  My  recollection  of  the  Act 
is  that  in  orders  of  removal  where  the  district  of  the  poor  person 
is  adjudicated  the  Act  of  Assembly  prohibits  the  separation  of 
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husband  and  wife.  If  the  husband  goes  to  another  district  the 
wife  goes  also,  and  vice  versa.  But  when  a  couple  is  sent  to  a 
county  home  or  almshouse,  the  statute  is  silent  upon  the  matter. 

Mr.  Woods,  (Cumberland)  :  I  was  running  over  a  report  some 
two  years  ago  on  the  question  of  removal,  in  which  this  question 
came  up.  The  question  there  arose  where  a  husband  and  wife 
had  been  separated,  and  1  think  the  Court  ruled  that  the  residence 
of  the  husband  was  the  controlling  one,  and  the  Court  would  not 
allow  two  orders  to  be  made.  I  think  the  controlling  question  in 
the  case  is  not  the  separation  in  the  almshouse,  but  the  fact  that 
they  must  be  in  the  same  institution,  and  that  there  is  no  Act 
that  provides  that  must  occupy  the  same  room. 

Mrs.  Belle  K.  Richards,  of  Oil  City,  read  the  following  paper  : 
"  Relation  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society  to  the  Boards  of  Directors 
of  the  Poor,"  which  was  received  with  applause. 

Mrs.  Richards  said :  Some  one  has  said  that  "  somewhere  and 
at  sometime  in  a  woman's  life  she  must  go  somewhere  and  read  a 
paper,"  and  my  time  has  now  come  and  I  have  brought  my  paper 
here  to  read  it,  and  I  hope  you  will  listen  to  it. 

RELATION  OF  THE  C.  A.  S.  TO  THE  BOARDS  OF 
DIRECTORS  OF  THE  POOR. 

There  is,  or  ought  to  be,  in  every  County,  the  very  strongest  relations 
between  these  two — the  C.  A.  Society  and  the  Directors  of  the  Poor. 
There  are  several  reasons  why  this  should  be  so.  Two  of  these  reasons 
are :  We  are  working  for  the  same  cause  ;  and,  we  can  assist  each 
other.    We  work  for  the  same  cause,  the  uplifting  of  humanity. 

To  be  sure,  the  C.  A.  S.  work  is  with  "Christ's  little  ones,"  while 
that  of  the  Poor  Directors  is  among  those  litt.e  ones  "  grown  tall." 

We  feel  that  no  man  lives  to  himself,  or,  if  he  does,  ought  not  to  do 
so  ;  that  we  must,  in  self-protection,  look  after  the  poor,  weak,  lazy  and 
vicious  in  the  race  of  life,  and  this  looking  after  must  be  permanent 
and  methodical. 

We  believe  that  if  an  able  man  work  not,  neither  shall  he  eat.  This 
is  the  right  principle,  for  no  County  or  State  can  support  an  array  of 
drones  without  bringing  upon  itself  a  most  formidable  army  of  evils. 
There  is,  in  some  States  (I  don't  know  as  to  Pennsylvania),  a  law  to 
the  effect,  if  an  able-bodied  man  works,  and  will  not  support  his  wife 
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and  children,  he  may  be  compelled  by  the  Court  to  direct  his  employer 
to  pay  a  certain  proportion  of  his  wages  to  his  wife,  and  one  who  re- 
fuses to  work  for  compensation  when  offered,  may  be  sent  to  the  Work- 
house. I  know  how  hard  it  is  to  enforce  such  a  law,  for  a  wife  can  sel- 
dom be  persuaded  to  complain  of  her  husband.  The  world  is  full  of 
just  such  husbands  and  wives,  and  so  long  as  charitable  people  over- 
look the  idleness  of  these  husbands  by  keeping  a  roof  over  their  heads 
and  food  in  their  larders,  because  they  think  there  is  no  other  way  of 
preventing  the  suffering  of  women  and  children,  just  so  long  these 
wretches  have  society  by  the  throat.  I  look  forward  with  great  com- 
fort to  the  time  when  such  a  man  will  be  supported  in  the  Workhouse, 
and  his  wife  and  children  outside  of  it. 

We  feel  that  we  can  greatly  assist  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  in  their 
work.  Many  a  kind-hearted  Poor  Director  has  been  worried  over  the 
children  in  his  County  Home.  He  realizes  that  is  no  place  for  them, 
but  where  shall  they  be  sent?  The  old  plan  of  allowing  children  to 
spend  their  childhood  in  the  County  Home  was  a  most  heartless  one. 
Picture  to  yourself  a  family  of  children  whose  parents  are  dead.  They 
are  just  as  pretty,  lovable  and  innocent  as  your  children  and  mine,  but 
they  are  friendless.  There  was,  in  past  years,  no  place  in  which  the 
Directors  of  the  Poor  could  place  them  but  the  County  Home.  They 
go  there  and  grow  up  to  manhood  and  womanhood  almost  uneducated, 
without  pride,  or  the  right  kind,  but  with  one  idea  firmly  settled  in 
their  minds,  namely,  that  the  County  owes  them  a  living.  This  plan 
of  caring  for  children  made  paupers,  and  could  do  nothing  else  so  long- 
as  the  children  were  allowed  to  grow  up  in  the  County  Homes.  I  think 
every  Poor  Director  in  this  room  will  agree  with  me  when  I  say  there 
are  enough  paupers  shipped  in  from  other  countries  every  year  to  fill 
our  County  Homes  without  our  raising  them. 

The  need  of  something  being  done  in  this  line  was  recognized,  and 
the  C.  A.  S.  was  organized,  whose  work  is  to  find  homes  for  the  home- 
less and  friendless  little  waifs  throughout  our  State  of  Pennsylvania, 

We  do  not  say  there  has  been  no  good  done  in  Institutions.  We 
know  better,  as  hundreds  of  men  and  women  whose  childhood  has 
been  passed  in  these  Institutions  can  testify. 

In  my  mind  there  is  only  one  serious  objection  to  the  Institutions. 
Whoever  visits  such  an  Institution  can  see  for  himself  the  want  of  sym- 
pathy. They  need  "mothering,"  and  that  the  Institution  cannot  give 
them.  The  one  thing  which  a  child  needs  before  everything  else  in  the 
world  is  affection.  The  mother-love  of  the  matron  cannot  extend  over 
a  field  of,  perhaps,  150  children  without  losing  its  meaning  for  any  par- 
ticular child.  The  Bible  says:  "The  solitary  He  setteth  in  families." 
And  we  feel  that  to  set  the  solitary  in  a  family,  however  poor  that 
family  may  be,  is  better  for  the  child  than  to  place  it  in  the  best  Insti- 
tution you  can  find. 

We  do  not  believe  that  juvenile  crime  can  always  be  traced  directly 
to  hereditary  influence.    Many  of  our  wayward  boys  and  girls  are  of 
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respectable  j^arentage,  but  through  poverty  aud  misfortune  are  seut  to 
the  County  Home,  there  to  have  the  stigma  of  "County  House" 
attached  to  them,  and  which  they  carry  through  life. 

The  readiness  with  which  some  of  these  so-called  incorrigible  chil- 
dren adapt  themselves  to  our  homes  is  proof  enough  that  they  had  been 
suffering  for  want  of  care  and  love.  I  tbink  every  person  in  this  room 
will  agree  with  me  that  it  is  for  the  interest  of  tax-payers  that  these 
children  be  taken  out  of  the  pauper  class  as  soon  as  possible. 

In  one  County  of  our  State,  notably  Chester  County,  the  Directors  of 
the  Poor  and  C.  A.  S.  work  as  one  society.  The  homeless  children  are 
put  on  the  County,  but  are  not  taken  to  the  County  Home,  thus  avoid- 
ing the  stigma  belonging  to  that  Institution.  The  Directors  pay  the 
board  of  the  children  outside  the  County  Home,  I  believe  about  $1.75 
per  week.  And  one  year  they  reported  31  children  boarded  by  the 
Directors  of  the  Poor. 

In  times  of  war  men  have  always  appreciated  the  force  of  union  ;  so 
in  government  or  religion,  business  or  society.  We,  too,  have  learned 
that  in  union  there  is  not  only  strength,  but  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
if  any  headway  is  made.  So  in  this  work  the  Directors  of  the  Poor 
and  the  C.  A.  S.  must  unite  their  forces  if  we  succeed  in  doing  good 
work. 

I  wish  to  say  right  here  that  in  my  County — Venango — the  Directors 
of  the  Poor  have  done  all  in  their  power  to  help  us,  and  have  never  re- 
fused us  assistance.  We  feel  their  worth  to  us  in  our  work,  and  they 
have  often  assured  us  that  we  have  helped  them  to  solve  many  a  knotty 
problem  where  children  were  concerned. 

We  have  received,  during  the  past  year,  79  children  from  Poor  Houses 
and  253  from  other  sources,  makiug  332  children  in  all,  and  spending  for 
their  support  $4,804.96,  thus  averaging  about  $15.00  apiece  per  year. 
Eighty-six. of  these  we  have  sent  to  Institutions  and  Hospitals. 

Mr.  Eichenlaub,  (Allegheny  City  Department  of  Charities). 
Several  Aveeks  ago  an  old  man  came  into  our  office  and  said  that 
he  had  two  children  belonging  to. his  daughter,  and  he  would  like 
oar  department  to  take  the  youngest  one  and  take  care  of  it.  I 
questioned  him  and  he  said  he  came  from  Westmoreland  county. 
That  about  three  years  ago  his  son  had  some  property,  and  sent 
money  to  his  father  and  mother  to  come  to  this  country.  They 
came  on  and  were  here  until  last  December,  and  during  that  time 
had  been  receiving  aid  from  the  Westmoreland  poor  authorities, 
and  saved  money  enough  to  send  for  this  daughter  who  had  two 
illegitimate  children.  This  girl  has  not  applied  for  aid,  but  the 
father  asks  us  to  take  charge  of  this  child.     Under  the  emigra- 
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tion  laws,  if  she  applied  we  could  send  them  back.    Now  what 
are  we  going  to  do  with  this  child  ? 

Dr.  Hughe*,  (Philadelphia.)  No  one  would  take  one  iota  of 
credit  from  the  work  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society.  But  there 
is  one  point  that  must  be  borne  strictly  in  mind,  that  the  Direc- 
tors of  the  Poor  are  only  to  care  for  such  persons  as  are  unable  to 
care  for  themselves.  In  the  case  of  children  I  am  afraid  that 
sometimes  sympathy  has  more  to  do  with  taking  them  away  from 
those  who  should  be  compelled  by  law  to  support  them,  than  is 
quite  proper.  The  first  question  to  determine,  when  children  are 
presented  is,  can  they  be  supported  by  their  parents,  or  can  their 
parents  be  made  to  support  them  ?  I  know  of  instances  where 
individuals  wishing  to  get  rid  of  their  children,  and  yet  perfectly 
able  to  support  them,  have  appealed  to  the  Children's  Aid  So- 
ciety, or  organizations  of  that  character,  and  they  have  taken 
them  away  from  them,  they  promising  to  pay,  and  for  a  time  pay- 
ing a  certain  sum.  This  principle  is  bad,  and  the  Children's  Aid 
Society  is  now  growing  so  strong  and  is  gaining  the  sympathy 
and  the  co-operation  of  those  working  in  charitable  lines,  and  will 
have  to  be  very  cautious  or  great  injury  will  result. 

I  will  cite  one  case.  A  few  days  ago  a  Kussian  Jew  applied 
to  the  authorities  in  Philadelphia  for  relief.  He  was  able  to 
work,  and  had  been  the  support  of  a  family  of  three  children. 
His  wife  had  died  two  years  before,  and  he  had  had  a  house- 
keeper, and  he  now  .  wanted  to  marry  the  housekeeper,  but  she 
objected  to  the  three  children.  As  long  as  she  was  paid  to  work 
for  him  as  his  housekeeper  she  was  willing  to  take  care  of  them, 
but  now  she  didn't  want  them  about  if  she  was  to  become  his 
wife,  and  he  applied  for  relief,  claiming  that  he  couldn't  be  mar- 
ried unless  he  got  rid  of  the  children,  and  he  further  said  that  he 
should  be  treated  as  the  Bureau  of  Charities  must  treat  all  citi- 
zens, by  taking  care  of  the  children,  and  he  said,  apparently  as  a 
threat,  that  if  the  Bureau  of  Charities  wouldn't  take  care  of 
them  he  knew  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society  that  would.  Now 
while  he  probably  misunderstood  the  Children's  Aid  Society  I 
would  be  surprised  if  some  of  those  children  didn't  sometimes  fall 
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into  the  hands  of  that  society,  where  the  parents  are  able  to,  and 
might  be  made  to  take  care  of  them. 

Mr.  JBridenbaugh,  (Blair.)  I  havs  always  felt  a  great  interest 
in  the  children  that  came  under  the  care  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors in  our  county.  My  experience  in  our  county  leads  me  to 
state  that  about  one-third  of  our  care  and  anxiety  as  a  Board  of 
Directors,  and  of  myself  as  steward,  is  for  the  children,  not- 
withstanding the  excellent  aid  given  by  the  Children's  Aid  So- 
ciety of  Blair  county.  And  I  have  always  felt  that  I  could 
more  heartily  endorse  all  the  work  of  this  Society  in  the  State  if 
they  would  only  stop  stating  before  this  Convention,  every  time 
it  meets,  that  it  is  a  great  stigma  upon  the  life  of  any  child,  to  be 
taken  to  an  almshouse.  If  we  are  not  progressing  in  almshouse 
work  and  doing  more  for  the  elevating  of  these  poor  people  then 
the  old  disgrace  would  attach,  more  or  less,  but  I  have  seen  too 
much  of  the  good  work  done  by  young  men  and  women  who  are 
pointed  out  from  time  to  time  as  having  been  at  one  time  inmates 
of  our  almshouse,  and  I  cannot  believe  that  is  a  disgrace  to  have 
been  sent  there. 

Children  that  are  sent  to  the  almshouses  and  that  are  handed 
over  to  the  Children's  Aid  Society  are  paid  for  out  of  the  funds 
that  are  set  apart  for  almshouse  work ;  and  is  there  any 
more  disgrace  then  attaching  to  these  children  when  they  are  in 
the  almshouse  a  short  time?  They  cannot  help  their  condition. 
I  have  time  and  again  held  them  there  for  sixty  days.  Last 
month  we  had  26  children  in  our  almshouse.  If  we  would  do 
as  the  lady  wishes  us  to  do,  in  her  paper,  we  would  hand  the  26 
children  over  to  the  Ladies'  Aid  and  the  Directors  would  have  to 
pay  for  each  one  $1.75.  Lor  myself  I  think  it  would  be  all 
right,  if  the  taxpayers  would  think  so.  But  in  our  case  the  most 
of  them  were  sent  in  because  their  parents  were  sent  to  jail,  or 
were  sick,  and  we  get  them  all  back  to  their  parents  without  much 
cost.  There  are  many  cases  that  come  under  our  care  where  they 
are  better  off  placed  in  a  home.  There  is  no  place  like  a  home 
for  them.  But  we  mustn't  think  it  is  such  a  great  disgrace  to  be 
sent  to  an  almshouse.  I  would  leave  the  work,  if  it  was  so  won- 
derfully disgraceful,  and  it  hurts  my  feelings  when  I  hear  it  said. 
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Col.  Gould,  (Erie.)  No  one  appreciates  the  work  of  the 
Children's  Aid  Society  more  than  I  do.  At  first  I  was  opposed 
to  the  spirit  of  their  work,  but  they  have  gone  so  far  that  I  think 
they  want  checking  a  little.  I  am  going  to  make  a  suggestion 
to  them,  where  I  think  they  are  erring.  That  is  putting  children 
out  in  families  and  paying  for  their  keeping.  That  should  be 
avoided  in  every  instance  possible.  If  you  can  put  a  child  into 
a  family  where  they  want  a  child  and  need  it  to  fill  that  family 
want,  without  paying  for  it,  it  will  grow  into  their  hearts,  and 
no  power  that  they  can  control  will  take  it  away  :  but  you  com- 
mence paying  $1.75  a  week  and  the  time  will  never  come  that 
they  are  willing  to  adopt  it,  because  that  cuts  off  the  fund  coming 
to  them. 

The  first  thing  that  should  be  sought  by  the  Children's  Aid 
Society  and  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  is  to  get  a  child  into  a 
home  where  they  want  a  child.  Any  child  in  a  family  where 
they  are  paid  for  its  keeping  will  soon  know  that  it  doesn't  stand 
on  the  same  footing  as  the  other  children.  If  a  child  is  born  in 
our  almshouse  the  first  tiling  we  do  is  to  find  a  family— and  we 
have  our  feelers  out  all  the  time,  whether  or  not  we  have  a  child 
— and  we  notify  them  and  they  come  and  ask  for  the  child  and 
we  put  it  into  the  family.  The  public  officers  of  an  institution 
cannot  take  the  legal  steps  to  adopt  a  child  until  it  has  been  under 
their  care  a  year  ;  but  we  put  it  into  a  family  before  that  year  is 
up,  and  they  are  coming  in  frequently  to  know  when  they  can 
take  the  steps  to  make  the  child  their  own.  It  is  in  that  way 
under  the  control  of  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  as  much  as  if  it 
was  in  the  institution.  So  avoid,  if  you  can,  putting  children 
into  families  and  paying  for  them. 

Mr.  Wilson,  (Blair) :  Nothing  caused  me  to  take  the  posi- 
tion I  did  but  the  thought  of  doing  good,  lifting  up  and  caring 
for  those  that  have  fallen,  and  I  want  to  say  that  in  this  work 
nothing  has  given  me  more  thought  than  the  care  of  these  little 
children.  I  want  to  say  that  the  Ladies'  Aid,  of  Blair  county, 
has  had  my  heartiest  support  and  sentiment,  and  they  have  done 
a  great  work  ;  but  I  have  placed  about  a  dozen  little  boys  and 
girls,  and  I  find  this  trouble,  men  and  women  come  to  me  and 
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say,  "  I  want  a  little  girl,"  or  "  I  want  a  little  boy,"  but  after 
keeping  the  child  a  month  or  two  perhaps  it  is  not  just  what  they 
thought  it  was  and  they  come  back  and  say,  "  the  child  don't  suit 
me  at  all."  What  am  I  to  do  then  ?  I  have  no  place  for  the 
child.  I  claim  that  while  the  ladies  are  doing  a  great  work, 
that  the  Home  as  it  is,  is  not  large  enough  ;  second,  that  it  ought 
to  be  under  the  supervision  of  a  family  and  be  located  in  the 
country,  and  have  a  teacher  where  these  children  could  be  cared 
for  until  they  are  fitted  to  put  into  a  family.  I  hope  the  day  will 
come  when  we  will  see  this  accomplished.  I  had  a  little  girl  that 
I  placed  in  one  of  the  best  homes  as  I  supposed,  in  Blair  county, 
a  rich  farmer.  And  they  came  back  and  said,  "  Mr.  Wilson,  we 
cannot  keep  her,"  that  she  couldn't  do  enough  for  them,  and  that 
she  didn't  suit  them,  that  they  had  found  she  was  lazy.  I  says, 
why  in  the  world  don't  you  comb  her  hair,  and  the  woman  said, 
"  she  is  big  enough  to  comb  her  own  hair."  The  almshouse  in 
Blair  county  is  all  right  and  a  good  institution,  but  I  didn't  want 
to  take  her  back  to  the  almshouse. 

Mrs.  Anderson,  (Allegheny) :  I  feel  that  we  don't  want  to 
have  any  conflict  with  our  Directors  of  the  Poor,  it  is  far  from 
the  desire  of  the  Aid  Society  to  have  that,  but  we  do  want  to  be 
understood.  We  don't  board  our  children  longer  than  Ave  can 
help.  When  they  come  to  us  we  must  put  them  somewhere.  We 
can  not  turn  them  out.  Some  one  must  be  paid  for  keeping  them, 
and  we  send  them  to  a  home  that  we  know  they  will  be  well 
taken  care  of  in,  and  board  them  only  until  we  can  find  homes 
for  them.  Some  children  are  not  adapted  to  any  home,  you  or 
I  wouldn't  take  them  into  ours,  much  as  I  love  children.  We 
must  place  them  somewhere  for  a  few  weeks,  until  they  are  trained 
to  habits  of  cleanliness  and  tidiness,  and  we  place  them  where 
those  things  will  be  taught.  Then  we  can  go  to  our  friends  and 
say  we  have  a  child  we  would  like  to  find  a  home  for.  Some  of 
our  children  are  diseased  and  we  place  them  in  hospitals.  We 
look  out  for  the  little  ones  that  should  be  sent  to  Elwyn,  and 
many  of  them  never  would  get  there  if  it  were  not  for  our  society. 
J  worked  seven  months  on  one  case  to  get  two  little  imbeciles  sent 
to  Elwyn,  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  didn't  see  the  necessity  of 
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sending  them  there,  and  finally  I  says,  you  will  either  present 
those  children  to  me  at  a  certain  time  or  I  will  compel  you  to 
find  a  place  to  put  them,  and  they  says  to  me,  "  you  ought  to 
have  been  a  man,"  and  I  says  why,  and  they  says  "because  you 
can  compel  us  to  do  as  you  please,"  and  they  says,  "the  children 
are  here,  ready  for  you."  Those  children  have  been  in  Elwyn 
and  it  has  only  cost  $20  to  the  Directors.  Now  one  of  them  is 
able  to  work.  Had  they  remained  in  the  county  house  they  never 
would  have  been  good  for  anything. 

Allegheny  county  has  been  very  kind  in  helping  us  out,  and  I 
hope  the  impression  will  not  go  out  that  we  board  our  children 
for  the  sake  of  helping  some  one  else  out. 

An  impression  has  gone  out  that  our  children  are  transferred 
without  any  one  going  with  them.  We  always  send  our  actuary, 
or  a  visitor,  or  some  one  with  them.  "We  do  feel  that  we  want 
your  sympathy.  We  don't  want  you  to  help  us,  we  Ayant  to  help 
you. 

Gapt.  Lawrence:  Did  I  understand  Mrs.  Anderson  to  say  that 
they  had  children  in  Elwyn  and  only  paid  $20  a  year  for  their 
support '? 

Mrs.  Anderson :  We  did.  I  think  each  county  is  allowed  a 
certain  number. 

Capt.  Lawrence:  We  are  paying  for  140  children  at  Elwyn, 
SI  75  a  year  for  each  child.  It  costs  Philadelphia  this  year,  for 
the  support  of  feeble-minded  children  at  Elwyn,  over  §23,000, 
and  next  year  it  will  cost  at  least  $.27,000.  We  would  like  to 
send  our  children  through  the  Children's  Aid  Society  if  we  could 
save  that. 

Mrs.  Anderson :  All  you  have  to  do  Captain,  is  to  get  in  the 
ring.    [Great  laughter  and  applause.] 

Cap '.  Lavrrence  :  I  had  an  idea  there  was  a  ring,  and  that  was 
why  I  wanted  to  find  out.  If  Mrs.  Anderson  is  at  the  head  of 
the  ring  I  shall  be  glad  to  cultivate  her  acquaintance. 

The  principal  objection  that  has  been  made  is  that  it  is  con- 
sidered a  disgrace  for  a  child  to  be  in  an  almshouse.    You  all 
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know  there  is  a  law  on  the  statute  books  that  requires  that  all 
children  more  than  two  years  of  age  shall  not  be  kept  in  alms- 
houses. The  county  of  Philadelphia  to-day  are  paying  for  the 
b  aid  of  173  children,  $2  a  week,  and  while  five  years  ago  it  only 
took  $6,000  for  the  board  of  all  the  children,  it  costs  to-day, 
$15,000  per  annum. 

As  to  the  disgrace  I  will  say  :  I  recently  received  a  letter  from 
a  business  man  in  Indianapolis.  He  wrote  that  he  was  42  years 
of  age,  and  that  when  he  was  about  seven  years  old  he  and  his 
little  sister  were  taken  to  the  Philadelphia  Almshouse.  He  Avas 
boarded  out,  and  then  apprenticed  to  a  farmer.  He  wrote  to  find 
if  we  could  tell  him  anything  about  his  sister.  That  he  wanted 
to  find  if  she  was  still  living,  and  if  so  he  would  take  her  to  his 
home  where  he  could  support  her  comfortably.  We  examined  the 
books  and  found  that  the  sister  had  been  indentured  to  a  woman 
in  Westchester  county.  About  three  weeks  after  that  I  got  a 
letter  from  him  and  he  had  traced  her  up  and  had  her  with  him, 
in  Indianapolis,  and  he  wrote  "  thank  God  that  there  is  a  place 
like  the  Philadelphia  Almshouse."  That  family  didn't  consider 
that  it  was  a  disgrace. 

Dr.  Walk:  I  wish  to  add  a  word.  We  all  recognize  the  very 
valuable  service  rendered  by  the  Children's  Aid  Society  in  putting 
children  into  homes.  I  am  not  criticising  their  work,  because  the 
difficulties  in  any  work  will  only  appear  when  that  work  has  gone 
on  for  some  time.  I  will  suggest  one  or  two  points.  One  is  that 
spoken  of  by  Col.  Gould.  When  it  is  understood  that  money 
will  be  paid  for  the  board  of  children  in  country  homes  the 
tendency  of  that  knowledge  is  to  cut  off  free  homes.  It  is  not 
the  wealthy  that  usually  take  children.  It  is  probably  well  that 
it  is  so.  We  have  the  instance  of  that  wealthy  family,  in  Blair 
county,  that  would  not  comb  the  child's  head.  There  ought  to 
be  homes  to  train  such  families.  When  you  make  it  known  that 
there  are  societies  that  will  pay  $1.75  or  $2.00  a  week  for  the 
board  of  children  the  tendency  is  to  cause  people  in  moderate 
circumstances  to  board  children,  rather  than  to  adopt  them.  A 
man  who  has  lost  children  will  take  a  child  that  he  wishes  to 
adopt,  and  yet  when  that  family  hear  that  their  neighbors  have  as 
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nice  and  lovable  a  child  and  are  getting  $1.75  a  week  for  board- 
ing it,  the  tendency  is  to  ask  for  a  boarding  child. 

The  other  matter  is,  it  must  be  recognized  that  there  are  some 
children  who  are  not  fit  to  go  into  families.  They  must  be  put 
somewhere,  and  I  would  prefer  a  good  institution  for  them.  Be- 
cause, as  Mrs.  Anderson  says,  they  are  not  civilized.  I  am  very 
glad  to  have  her  recognized,  as  a  purely  Children's  Aid  Society 
woman. 

I  have  known  some  children  of  such  corrupt  habits  that  it  was 
absolutely  unsafe  to  put  them  into  families  where  there  were  other 
children,  and  I  would  suggest  a  short  system  of  training  for  them 
before  they  are  put  into  families.  But  these  questions  are  just 
beginning  to  come  up. 

The  Children's  Aid  Society  can  do  a  vast  work,  and  can  have 
the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  Directors  of  the  Poor. 

President  IfcGonnigle  :  The  next  is  a  paper  by  Dr.  Scott,  who 
is  not  present,  and  we  will  ask  Dr.  Ewing  to  present  his  address  on  : 

THE  CHRONIC  INSANE  HOSPITAL  AT 
WERNERSVILLE. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  It  was  with  regret  that  I  was 
compelled  to  forego  the  pleasure  of  meeting  with  you  at  an  earlier  date 
but  the  cares  of  a  new  institution,  just  organizing  for  business,  must  be 
my  excuse. 

On  the  22d  day  of  June,  1891,  Governor  Robert  E.  Pattison  signed  the 
bill  creating  the  "State  Asylum  for  the  Chronic  Insane  of  Pennsyl- 
vania," and  shortly  thereafter  a  "commission"  was  appointed  who 
selected  a  site  and  began  the  erection  of  the  buildings. 

The  site  selected  was  a  beautiful  tract  of  land  at  the  foot  of  South 
Mountain  in  Berks  County. 

The  ward  buildings,  four  in  number,  are  erected  on  the  cottage  plan, 
practically  fire- proof,  connected  by  corridors,  and  each  one  contains  four 
dormitories  which  hold  from  forty-six  (46)  to  fifty-six  (56)  beds,  accord- 
ing to  size. 

All  buildings  are  heated  by  steam  and  lighted  by  electric  light 
Fresh  air  is  forced  in  and  foul  air  exhausted  by  fans. 

One  of  the  most  important  features  of  an  asylum  or  hospital  for  the 
insane  is  an  abundant  supply  of  good  water.  Iu  this  respect  we  are 
greatly  favored.  Nature  has  provided  a  clear  mountain  stream,  fed  by 
never-failing  springs,  from  which  all  the  water  used  by  the  asylum  is 
drawn.    This  supply  is  guarded  with  the  utmost  care,  fenced  in  and 
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walled  iu  on  all  sides.    The  water  runs  to  all  parts  of  the  buildings  by 
force  of  gravity,  rendering  no  pumping  necessary. 

In  this  asylum  a  distinct  advance  in  construction  has  been  made  in 
that  no  iron  bars  exist  anywhere.  It  has  been  demonstrated  beyond  a 
doubt  that,  for  this  class  of  patients  at  least,  bars  are  not  always  neces- 
sary. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  untrue  to  say  that  there  have  been  no  escapes, 
yet  when  you  remember  that  all  our  patients,  without  a  single  excep- 
tion, came  to  the  asylum  from  hospitals  whose  windows  were  protected 
with  iron  bars,  and  that  during  the  earlier  days  of  the  asylum's  exist- 
ence patients  were  received  in  large  numbers  (160  in  one  day)  and  were 
cared  for  by  attendants  who  did  not  know  their  peculiarities,  and  for  a 
time  did  not  even  know  their  names,  our  record  will  not  be  considered 
bad. 

The  first  Board  of  Trustess  organized  and  elected  officers  on  the  22d 
day  of  March,  1894. 

At  a  joint  meeting  of  the  "  Building  Commission  "  and  Board  of 
Trustees,  presided  over  by  Governor  Pattison,  on  the  14th  day  of  July, 
1894,  it  was  agreed  that  the  Board  of  Public  Charities  should  be  notified 
that  the  institution  was  ready  to  receive  patients,  and  that  on  the  arrival 
of  the  first  patients  the  trustees  should  have  a  qualified  possession  of 
the  buildings. 

On  July  21st,  1894,  the  asylum  received  117  men  and  30  women  who 
had  been  transferred  from  the  State  hospitals  to  the  care  of  the  com- 
mission under  a  provision  of  the  Act  of  June  22d,  1891,  and  kept  iu  tem- 
porary quarters  there,  and  50  men  and  30  women  from  the  State  Hospi- 
tal for  the  Insane  at  Danville. 

Since  that  time  to  July  1st,  1896,  there  have  been  received  a  total  of 
1,087  patients.  127  of  these  came  from  the  State  Lunatic  Hospital, 
Harrisburg;  227  from  the  State  Hospital  for  I  usaue,  Han ville  ;  403  from 
the  State  Hospital  for  Insane,  Norristown  ;  SO  from  the  State  Hospital 
for  Insane,  Warren  ;  143  from  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Plospital, 
Dixmont. 

Many  of  these  patients  were  unsuitable  for  asylum  care,  and  not  con- 
templated by  the  Act,  and  consequently  were  returned  to  the  various 
hospitals.  By  this  means  the  State  was  put  to  the  unnecessary  expense 
of  re-transferring  203  patients. 

The  character  of  patients  suitable  for  the  asylum,  as  defined  by  the 
Board  of  Public  Charities,  are  chronic  insane  patients  who  are  not  "  ex- 
cited, untidy,  feeble,  or  so  physicialiy  diseased  or  debilitated  as  to 
require  special  watching,  nursing  or  regular  medical  treatment." 

It  is,  of  course,  a  well  known  fact  that  we  do  not  always  receive  this 
class  of  patients.  In  referring  to  the  return  to  the  various  hospitals  of 
unsuitable  cases,  the  Committee  on  Lunacy,  in  their  last  annual  report, 
make  the  following  statement : 

"  The  number  of  such  returns  would  be  very  much  less  if  it  were  pos- 
sible to  obtain  from  each  of  the  State  hospitals  cases  for  transfer  which 
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were  really  free  from  organic  bodily  disease  or  from  tendency  to  early 
relapse  into  violence. 

In  selecting  cases  for  transfer  we  must  necessarily  rely  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  upon  the  statements  furnished  by  the  hospital  officers 
as  to  tbe  suitability  of  patients.  Our  Secretary  would  have  to  reside  in 
the  hospitals  and  study  tbe  cases  personally  in  order  to  determine,  un- 
aided, who  were  fit  subjects  for  asylum  care." 

The  latter  part  of  Section  14,  Act  of  22d  of  June,  1891,  plainly  indicates 
that  the  Asylum  was  intended  for  the  reception  of  the  better  (or  best) 
class  of  chronic  insane  patients  in  the  State  and  only  those  who  could 
"contribute  to  the  exteut  of  their  ability  to  the  cost  of  their  main- 
tenence." 

The  statement  is  made  that  our  population  will  deprive  the  State  hos- 
pitals of  their  best  working  patients.  In  reply  to  this  allow  me  to  quote 
from  the  thirteenth  annual  report  of  the  Committee  on  Lunacy : 

'As  a  matter  of  fact,  which  our  returns  from  hospitals  demonstrates 
and  which  our  observation  further  confirms,  these  institutions  have  as 
many  usefully  employed  patients  now  as  they  ever  had  and  that  the 
best  working  patients  are,  as  a  class,  not  in  the  asylum  at  all,  notwith- 
standing the  earnest  effort  of  our  committee  to  keep  that  institution  in 
the  best  possible  condition  as  to  its  inmates.  The  Asylum  is  not  inter- 
fering with  nor  prejudicing  in  the  least  the  legitimate  purposes 
nor  the  best  interests  of  any  State  hospital,  nor  of  its  inmates.  The 
working  class  of  insane  patients  in  these  hospitals  is  continuously  and 
rapidly  being  recruited  from  their  own  wards  and  by  new  admissions 
and  the  removal  of  800  chronics  from  five  overfilled  institutions  has 
wojked  and  tends  to  work  a  great  benefit  both  to  these  and  to  patients 
drafted  away.  There  is  a  marked  difference  between  a  hospital  and  an 
asylum— the  former  is  designed  to  cure,  relieve  and  nurse;  the  latter  is 
a  home  for  the  comfortable,  humane  maintenance  of  those  who  have 
passed  the  period  of  curability.  There  is  no  reasonable,  rational  objec- 
tion to  taking  a  portion  of  such  chronics  who  can  be  employed  from  the 
hospital  which  they  are  encumbering  and  placing  them  under  better 
conditions  in  an  asylum,  nor  is  th^re  the  least  reason  to  complain  of  the 
moderate  number  of  those  so  transferred  who  break  down  and  become 
unfit  for  the  special  purposes  of  the  asylum  in  question,  are  taken  back 
to  hospital  from  whence  they  came  for  the  hospital  treatment  which 
they  require.    That  is  what  the  hospitals  are  for." 

With  the  class  of  patients  contemplated  by  this  Act  the  Asylum  can 
and  will  succeed. 

In  an  audience  like  this  the  question  may  be  asked  why  have  patients 
not  been  transferred  from  the  Almshouses  to  the  Asylum  ?  The  reason 
is  very  plain  :  they  will  not  consent  to  the  removal  of  the  only  class 
that  can  be  maintained  at  the  Asylum.  Many  untidy  and  useless  ones 
could  be  secured  without  trouble,  but  they  are  the  ones  that  cannot  be 
kept. 

I  can,  perhaps,  comply  with  the  title  assigned  me  in  no  better  way 
than  by  giving  a  brief  outline  of  the  daily  routine  of  Asylum  life,  the 
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way  the  patients  work,  what  they  work  at,  and  what  has  been  accom- 
plished. 

In  the  first  place  it  was  thought  best  to  divide  the  eight  hundred 
(800)  inmates  we  were  expected  to  accommodate  in  such  a  way  that  we 
would  receive  six  hundred  (600)  men  and  two  hundred  (200)  women. 
This  was  done  in  pursuance  of  the  fact  that  the  inmates  must  neces- 
sarily be  considered  largely  a  farming  population,  and  that  with  so 
large  a  tract  of  land— 540  acns— the  labor  of  the  men  could  be  utilized 
to  better  advantage  than  that  of  the  women. 

All  the  statistics  quoted  here  cover  a  period  of  almost  two  years,  viz., 
from  the  21st  of  July,  1894,  to  the  1st  of  July,  1896.  I  wish  you  also  to 
bear  in  mind  that  this  time  covers  the  first  two  years  of  the  Asylum's 
existence,  or  its  period  of  organization,  when  everything  was  new  and 
disorder  was  rife. 

All  the  work  in  the  administration  building  is  done  by  three  (3)  em- 
ployes and  seven  (7)  patients,  and  ward  work  by  one  hundred  (100)  to 
one  hundred  and  seventy-five  (175)  patients,  under  the  direction  of  the 
attendants. 

The  laundry,  where  an  average  of  over  fifteen  thousand  (15,000)  arti- 
cles are  washed  and  ironed  each  week,  is  conducted  by  four  (4)  employes 
and  thirty  (30)  patients. 

In  the  refectory,  or  large  dining  room,  where  overeight  hundred  (800) 
persons — men  and  women — eat  together,  fifty  or  sixty  patients  are  em- 
ployed and  their  labors  directed  by  only  four  employes. 

Here  somewhat  of  a  new  departure  has  been  made,  in  that  all 
patients,  both  men  and  women,  eat  together.  We  have  no  small  dining 
rooms  and  only  one  large  one. 

Connected  with  the  serving  room  of  the  refectory  is  a  large,  airy 
kitchen,  fitted  with  the  most  modern  appliances  for  institution  cook- 
ing. This  very  important  department  is  under  the  care  of  a  "chef" 
and  two  assistants,  who  oversee  and  direct  the  labor  of  twenty-three 
(23)  patients. 

In  one  large  sewing  room,  where  an  average  of  twenty  (20)  women 
are  employed,  all  new  work  is  made.  All  sheets  and  bed  linen,  all 
dresses,  and  nearly  all  clothing  worn  by  the  women,  working  shirts  and 
underclothing  for  the  men.  Since  the  beginning,  837  dresses,  2,141 
working  shirts  and  15,299  other  articles  have  been  made. 

In  the  repairing  room  an  average  of  fifteen  (15)  women  are  employed 
daily  in  mending  and  repairing  the  thousands  of  articles  that  find  their 
way  to  this  department. 

Beside  the  foregoing  work  rooms  the  following  shops  have  been  op- 
erated :  Hat  and  mat  shop  for  women  ;  brush  and  broom  shops,  shoe, 
tailor,  carpenter  and  blacksmith  shops  for  the  men. 

Farming  and  gardening  are  our  largest  industries  and  employ  the 
greatest  number  of  patients. 

The  average  number  of  men  employed  at  these  two,  from  1st  October 
1894,  to  1st  October,  1895,  under  adverse  circumstances,  was  365.  In 
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the  year  following,  with  a  somewhat  better  class  of  patients,  the  aver- 
age was  much  greater. 

The  outside  work  is  conducted  in  the  following  way  :  Each  attendant 
on  leaving  the  ward  becomes  a  foreman,  and  has  under  his  direction  a 
company  of  fifteen  (15)  men,  who  march  to  and  from  their  work.  It 
is  the  attendant's  duty  to  direct  and  encourage  them  in  their  work,  and 
to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  all  accidents  and  escapes.  No  one  is  com- 
pelled to  work,  but  all  are  encouraged  to  perform  some  manual  labor  if 
their  physical  condition  will  permit 

Each  attendant  keeps  a  "  time  book  "  and  accurately  records  the 
amount  of  work  done  by  each  patient,  and  a  full  day  is  reckoned  at 
about  eight  (8)  hours. 

The  number  of  companies  working  in  this  way  varies  from  rive  (5)  to 
thirty  five  (35),  according  to  the  state  of  the  weather  and  the  season  of 
the  year. 

Since  September,  1894,  when  the  "company"  system  was  organ- 
ized, there  have  been  121,690  days'  work  performed,  which,  at  fifty  cents 
a  day,  has  saved  to  the  State  a  total  of  $60,849.50. 

The  work  of  all  patients  is  reckoned  at  fifty  cents  a  day,  and  I  think 
the  estimate  is  a  fair  one,  for  the  reason  that  the  number  who  should  be 
credited  with  less  is  equaled  by  those  who  could  fairly  be  credited  with 
more. 

Without  taking  into  account  the  value  of  the  labor  of  the  patients, 
which  is  given  above,  the  yield  of  the  farm  and  garden,  taken  at  the 
market  price,  will  show  an  additional  saving. 

Mention  of  a  few  of  the  articles  produced,  with  their  market  value, 
will  give  an  idea  of  what  is  being  done  to  make  the  institution  as  near 
self-sustainirg  as  possible:  Hay,  $8,145.00;  wheat,  $1,340.60;  oats, 
§857.80  ;  corn  and  fodder,  $3,788.80  ;  potatoes,  $1,820.30 ;  meats  of  all 
kinds,  $2,387.19  ;  milk,  $4,482.60,  giving  a  total  of  $22,822.29.  Adding 
to  this  a  few  smaller  articles,  of  which  actual  account  has  been  kept, 
gives  a  grand  total  of  $23,561.63. 

The  garden  has  been  productive  and  has  yielded  as  follows  :  Cabbage, 
23,301,  sugar  cornN,  41,312;  radishes,  119,017;  cantaloupes,  2,632  ;  water- 
melons, 2,868 ;  tomatoes,  701  bushels ;  peas,  438J  bushels  ;  beans,  467 
bushels. 

The  above,  in  addition  to  the  various  other  articles  of  a  large  garden, 
give  a  total  monetary  value  of  $5,892.73. 

In  this  connection  you  must  remember  that  these  statistics  end  in  the 
midst  of  a  productive  season,  or  July  1st,  1896. 

The  making  of  roads  and  walks  around  a  new  institution  represents 
a  great  amount  of  work,  and  this  one  has  been  no  exception.  At  this 
work  a  great  many  hours  of  hard  labor  have  been  spent.  All  roads 
have  an  average  depth  of  two  feet  of  broken  stone  and  the  walks  one 
foot.  In  all  5,113  square  yards  of  road  and  2,024  square  yards  of  walk 
have  been  made. 
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If  the  amount  of  broken  stone  used  in  all  these  walks  and  roads  was 
made  into  a  single  walk  one  foot  wide  and  one  inch  deep  it  would  ex- 
tend a  distance  of  279  miles. 

The  benefits  derived  from  an  institution  of  this  kind  are  many  and 
varied.  To  the  patients  employed  it  has  resulted  in  improved  health, 
'  quieter  sleep,  increase  in  weight,  and  more  freedom.  It  is  a  well-known 
fact  among  alienists  that  employment  takes  the  patient's  mind  off  his 
delusions  and  imaginary  troubles  and  leads  to  tranquility  and  recovery. 
The  principle  on  which  this,  the  moral  treatmentof  insanity,  is  founded 
is  that  employment  has  a  tendency  to  arrest  and  fix  the  attention,  to 
divert  irregular  lines  of  thought,  which  arise  from  delusions,  into  nor- 
mal grooves,  and  to  establish  a  state  of  healthy  mental  activity  in  place 
of  dull  inactivity. 

I,  of  course,  am  not  bold  enough  to  say  that  the  percentage  of  recov- 
eries will  be  large,  but  we  will  have  a  few.  The  Act  of  1891  says  "that 
this  Asylum  shall  be  entirely  and  specially  devoted  to  the  reception, 
detention,  care  and  Ireatment  of  the  chronic  insane;  and  the  term 
'  chronic  insane,'  as  used  in  this  Act,  shall  not  apply  to  any  person  who 
has  been  insane  for  a  period  less  than  one  year."  It  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  the  chances  of  recovery  decrease  very  rapidly  as  the  months 
go  by,  and  when  twelve  months  have  passed  over  the  unfortunate  vic- 
tim's head  very  few  recover. 

While  some  who  have  come  to  the  Asylum  have  been  temporarily 
made  worse  by  a  long  and  tiresome  journey,  others,  who  have  performed 
very  little  if  any  manual  labor  for  years,  have  been  stimulated  by  the 
sight  of  others  working  and  the  fresh  out-door  air  to  gradually  assist, 
with  small  beginnings,  till  they  have  become  our  best  and  most  reliable 
workers.  Among  this  number  I  might  mention  nine  (9)  cart  and  team 
drivers  who  have  rendered  valuable  assistance. 

From  a  monetary  point  of  view  the  success  of  the  Asylum  has  been 
marked. 

The  patients  have  performed  121,698  days'  labor,  which  has  resulted 
in  a  direct  saving  to  the  State  of  $60,849.50.  Add  to  this  $5,892.73  pro- 
duced by  the  garden,  and  $23,561.83  by  the  farm,  and  we  have  a  total  of 
$90,304.06. 

Another  point  that  must  born  in  mind  is  that  the  per  capita  cost  at 
the  asylum  must  not  exceed  $3.00,  while  in  the  rive  State  hospitals  the 
cost  may  go  as  high  as  $3.75. 

According  to  the  last  report  of  the  Committee  on  Lunacy  the  average 
per  capita  cost  in  the  hospital  was  f3.V4TV. 

The  difference  between  $3.74^  and  $3.00,  on  the  basis  of  800  patients, 
amounts  to  $31,200  per  year,  or  $62,400.00  for  the  two  years. 

Therefore  since  the  opening  of  the  asylum  to  1st  July,  1896,  there  has 
been  a  saving  to  the  State  of  $152,704.06  by  the  labor  and  the  lower  per 
capita  cost  of  800  patients. 

Supposing  these  patients  had  performed  the  same  amount  of  labor  at 
the  hospitals  from  which  they  came,  that  the  farms  and  gardens  had 
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been  as  productive  there  as  here,  and  that  their  traveling  expenses  had 
not  reached  the  sum  of  eight  thousand  (§8,000)  dollars,  they  have  saved 
to  the  State  §62,400.00  by  being  in  the  asylum. 

I  cannot  leave  this  subject  without  calling  your  attention  to  the 
crowded  condition  of  all  our  State  Hospitals.  During  the  year  ending 
September  30,  1895,  there  were  1,534  admissions,  during  the  previous 
year  1,422,  giving  an  increase  of  112  in  one  year. 

With  135  less  discharges  and  112  of  an  increase,  and  the  hospitals 
then  carrying  a  population  of  98S  in  excess  of  their  capacity,  what  will 
the  result  be?  This  crowding  cannot  go  on  much  longer  except  at  the 
risk  of  life  and  limb.  It  is  our  earnest  hope  that  the  next  Legislature 
will  open  the  way,  by  liberal  appropriations,  so  that  the  greatest  good 
may  accrue  to  the  greatest  number.  The  insane  "we  have  always  with 
us"  and  to  care  for  them  properly  is  a  duty  from  which  no  human 
power  can  absolve  us,  and  the  best  results  cannot  be  secured  in  wards 
crowded  to  overflowing. 

President  McGonnigle, :    There  properly  should  be  some  discus- 
sion on  this  paper,  but  we  have  with  us  Prof.  Burt,  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb,  with  his  class  of  children,  and  we  will,  with  your  per-, 
mission,  allow  him  to  proceed  at  this  time  with  his  drill. 

Prof.  W.  jSL  Burt,  here  gave  a  very  interesting  exercise,  by  mem- 
bers of  a  class  from  the  institution,  which  showed  excellent  and 
wonderful  progress  in  the  substantially  recent  methods  of  instruct- 
ina-  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  which  consisted  of  exercises  written 
upon  the  board  by  the  pupils,  from  oral  questions  by  their  teacher, 
of  conversation  between  teacher  and  pupil,  carried  on  entirely  by 
the  pupil  watching  the  lip  motions  of  the  teacher,  of  the  answer- 
ing of  questions  orally  by  the  pupils  from  the  use  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb  alphabet  by  the  teacher ;  and  the  exercise  throughout 
occasioned  hearty  applause  from  all  present,  and  snowed,  in  a  very 
practical  manner,  the  rapid  advance  that  is  being  made  in  bring- 
ing this  class  of  unfortunate  persons  out  of  the  darkness  in  which 
they  have  formerly  dwelt,  into  touch  with  the  world. 

Dr.  Hughes  (Philadelphia),  offered  the  following  resolution  : 

That  the  thanks  of  this  Convention  be  extended  to  Prof.  Burt,  for  the 
able  illustration  and  exhibition  of  the  teaching  of  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
as  shown  before  the  Convention  this  afternoon. 

The  motion  was  heartily  agreed  to. 
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Mr.  John  M.  Groff,  (Lancaster),  read  the  following  paper, 
which  was  received  with  hearty  applause  : 

THE  DUTY  OF  THE  COMMONWEALTH  TO  HER 
POOR,  UNFORTUNATE  AND  INSANE. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention:  When  I 
was  first  invited  to  address  your  meeting  it  was  to  be  in  response  to  the 
hearty  address  of  welcome  which  has  made  us  all  feel  comfortable.  But 
our  clerk,  or  some  one  at  our  institution  down  in  Lancaster  County, 
held  the  invitation  too  long,  and  when  the  Chairmau  of  your  Com- 
mittee on  Programme  received  my  reply  it  was  too  late,  and  out  of  the 
fullness  of  his  heart  and  sympathy  for  our  County  of  Lancaster,  he  has 
asked  me  for  the  directors  of  the  poor  for  that  district  to  address  you  upon 
the  "duty  of  the  Commonwealth  to  her  poor,  unfortunate  and  insane"  a 
subject  of  so  great  an  importance  that  I  feel  my  inability  to  handle  it.  Al- 
though it  would  afford  a  great  field  for  oratorical  powers,  I  do  not  mean 
to  touch  on  the  sympathetic  side  of  it,  but  if  my  efforts  should  induce  you 
to  a  better  treatment  of  those  intrusted  to  your  care,  or  if  I  should  suc- 
ceed in  awakening  you  to  a  maturer  sense  of  your  duty,  I  will  feel 
amply  repaid  for  coming  300  miles  to  address  you.  Our  different  chari- 
table institutions  have  made  such  great  advancement  in  the  treatment 
and  care  of  their  inmates  under  the  Board  of  Public  Charities  that  it 
would  seem  better  to  leave  the  entire  matter  to  their  care,  and,  there- 
fore, in  the  beginning,  lest  it  should  be  forgotten,  let  me  ask  you  to  dis- 
countenance the  attempt  of  our  last  legislature  to  take  this  supervision 
out  of  the  hands  of  this  Board  and  place  it  under  the  head  of  a  depart- 
ment. 

But  the  Commonwealth  has  a  duty  to  perform  toward  the  poor,  un- 
fortunate and  insane,  not  simply  on  account  of  their  being  such,  but 
because  these  same  poor,  uufortunate  and  insane,  when  in  sound  health 
and  vigorous  mind  have  a  duty  to  perform,  and  which  they  invariably 
do  perform,  on  account  of  the  allegiance  they  owe  their  State. 

The  relationship  between  citizen  and  State  resembles  much  that  of 
parent  and  child,  one  is  dependent  upon  the  other.  If  either  should  be 
taken  away  the  other  must  fail  to  exist.  Sometimes  one  is  dependent, 
sometimes  the  other,  but  usually  the  dependence  is  mutual. 

Many  of  the  inmates  of  our  almshouses  to-day  are  those  who  deserted 
home  and  friends  and  braved  the  storms  of  war  so  that  the  Common- 
wealth might  be  preserved,  and  to  ask  the  question  what  is  the  duty  of 
the  Commonweal  h  to  her  poor,  only  suggests  an  other,  which  implies 
the  answer,  what  should  not  the  Commonwealth  do  for  her  poor? 
Those  who  are  not  old  soldiers  are  the  sturdy  bone  and  sinew  of  our 
rural  district.  They  are  the  people  who  after  a  long  and  useful  life  have 
been  unfortunate,  or  who  after  having  raised  a  large  family  have  been 
deserted  by  family  and  friends,  and  as  a  last  resort  have  been  obliged 
to  retire  to  the  institution  prepared  by  the  county. 
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These  all  are,  as  a  rule,  deserving,  and  should  be  treated  with  the 
utmost  kindness  and  care.  Each  county  should  be  required  by  tbe 
Legislature  to  erect  and  maintain  a  house  for  their  reception.  The  old 
township  system  should  be  abandoned,  it  has  become  impracticable  and 
useless,  through  it  you  have  too  many  institutions  to  maintain,  and 
thus  deprive  the  inmates  of  too  much  comfort  on  the  inside  of  the  insti- 
tution. With  our  increased  facilities  for  travel  there  is  no  reason  why  a 
dependent  poor  person  should  not  be  taken  to  some  central  house,  in- 
stead of  shipped  to  some  township  or  district  depository.  These  town- 
ship or  district  depositories  are  often  erected  in  a  cheap  and  frail  man- 
ner, they  must  necessarily  be  maintained  at  a  very  small  expense,  and 
while  the  number  of  attendants  at  a  central  house  would  not  be  much 
greater,  they  could  be  of  a  more  select  class,  persons  who  have  had  large 
experience,  and  this  is  one  thing  that  should  be  carefully  looked  into  by 
every  poor  district. 

In  Lancaster  County,  where  we  have  an  almshouse,  asylum  and  hos- 
pital all  combined,  experience  has  taught  us  the  one  thing  necessary  to 
the  successful  maintaining  and  conducting  of  our  institution  is  an  expe- 
rienced steward  ;  he  is  the  person  on  whom  hangs  the  burden  ;  he  is 
the  person  on  whom  the  directors  or  overseers  are  intirely  dependent, 
he  must  meet  all  complaints  from  the  inmates,  and  rebut  all  charges 
from  without,  he  is  truly  the  man  at  the  throttle,  and  on  his  kindness, 
on  his  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  depends  the  comfort  or  misery  of  the 
inmate.  I  believe  it  would  be  well  for  the  Commonwealth  to  place  in 
some  central  board  the  authority  to  examine  or  inquire  into  the  fitness 
of  stewards,  physicians,  and  chief  attendants  before  their  appointments 
are  confirmed.  The  Commonwealth  should  require  every  safeguard  to 
be  thrown  around  these  people.  It  should  require  close  scrutiny  by 
each  grand  jury  of  the  condition  of  the  institution,  and  the  condition 
and  treatment  of  the  inmates.  The  Commonwealth,  through  its  law- 
making body,  should  not  only  vest  the  judges  of  the  courts  of  the  vari- 
ous districts  with  visitorial  power,  but  should  compel  them  to  exercise 
it  at  least  twice  a  year,  and  make  a  short  and  concise  statement  of  the 
condition  of  these  charitable  institutions  to  the  Board  of  Public  Chari- 
ties. This  would  not  only  be  conducive  to  a  better  administration  of 
these  institutions,  but  would  prove  a  source  of  protection  against  attacks 
from  the  people  and  insure  justice  and  fair  treatment  to  the  inmates. 

We  should  aim,  instead  of  making  these  institution  what  the  term 
almshouse  heretofore  meant,  to  make  them  a  home  for  the  indigent 
poor,  with  all  the  comforts  that  term  implies.  But  these  comforts 
should  not  be  held  out  as  inducements  to  gain  inmates,  but  after  a  per- 
son has  become  an  inmate,  so  long  as  he  must  remain,  he  should  be 
treated  with  the  utmost  humanity. 

All  these  recommendations  of  kind  treatment  I  have  intended  more 
particularly  to  the  two  classes  described,  viz  :  The  old  soldier  class,  and 
the  sturdy  bone  and  sinew  of  our  rural  districts.  But  the  class  that 
seems  the  hardest  to  handle  and  to  add  the  greatest  percentage  to  our 
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paupers  and  criminals  is  neither  of  the  above.  It  is  the  immigrant 
class.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  unrestricted  immigration  has  added 
a  very  large  per  cent,  to  the  total  number  of  criminals  and  paupers  in 
this  country.  The  foreign-born  population  of  the  United  States  in  the 
first  or  second  generations  are  said  by  Prof.  Wines,  the  expert  statisti- 
cian, in  his  report  to  the  United  States  Government  on  the  last  census, 
to  constitute  about  one-fifth  of  the  whole  number  and  to  furnish  more 
than  one-third  of  our  criminals  and  three-fifths  of  our  paupers.  For  the 
last  two  years  the  number  of  immigrants  has  annually  averaged  524,- 
661,  many  of  them  belonging  to  greatly  inferior  classes.  Previous  to 
1860  over  eight-tenths  of  our  immigrants  were  English  or  Germans. 
There  has  been  a  great  change  in  the  countries  from  which  these  people 
have  come.  Noting  this,  Mr.  Boies,  of  the  Board  of  Public  Charities, 
says  :  "  The  proportion  of  arrivals  from  the  effete  races  of  Bussian  Jews, 
Moslem,  adherents  of  the  Greek  Church,  and  Bomanists,  speaking 
strange  tongues,  with  prejudices,  habits,  customs  and  religions  of  the 
inbred  strength  of  centuries,  has  suddenly  grown  to  alarming  propor- 
tions. These,  to,  being  from  the  lower  classes  of  their  people,  are  much 
more  difficult  of  cultivation  and  transformation,  and  have  a  much 
greater  advance  to  make  in  order  to  reach  the  level  of  American  citizen- 
ship than  the  Anglo-Saxons  or  Teutons,  with  some  community  of  race, 
language  or  religion,  who  have  hitherto  constituted  our  chief  incre- 
ment." While  I  have  made  a  reference  to  this,  let  me  cite  a  most  inter- 
esting and  significant  fact  as  revealed  in  the  census  reports  in  regard  to 
children  of  our  immigrants.  The  foreign  population,  either  directly  or  in- 
directly, through  those  born  abroad,  or  their  immediate  descendants,  con- 
tribute to  juvenile  reformatories  in  the  United  States  5,800,  while  the 
native  population  contributes  only  3,700. 

In  our  own  Commenwealth  of  Pennsylvania  the  total  native  white 
population  in  1890  was  3,328,000.  Those  foreign  born  or  of  foreign 
parentage  numbered  1,910,170  or  considerably  more  than  one-third  the 
entire  population.  The  official  figures  also  show  that  35.15  per  cent,  of 
all  foreign  adult  males  in  the  State  are  unnaturalized,  and  that  41.4  per 
cent,  of  all  unnaturalized  foreigners  cannot  speak  the  English  language. 

These  official  statements  show  to  what  an  alarming  extent  foreign 
immigration  contributes  to  the  criminality  and  pauperism  of  the 
country.  These  proportions,  I  am  lead  to  believe  are  nearly  the  same 
with  the  insane.  Just  what  the  Commonwealth  owes  to  this  class  of 
poor,  unfortunate  and  insane  is  a  matter  I  have  not  been  able  to  posi- 
tively settle  in  my  own  mind.  But  I  believe  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Commonwealth  and  every  one  of  her  citizens  to  use  every  effort,  to 
restrict  if  not  to  discontinue  this  kind  of  immigration  entirely. 

It  seems  to  me  an  expression  of  opinion  on  this  point  as  to  what 
should  the  Commonwealth  do  for  these  poor  immigrants  would  be  very 
interesting  at  this  time.  For  my  parti  would  recommend  maintaining 
those  that  we  have  at  some  central  institution  erected  and  controlled  by 
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the  State,  thus  taking  the  burden  entirely  off  counties,  because  no  one 
county  should  be  more  responsible  than  the  other  for  the  maintenance 
of  this  class  of  people. 

But  possibly  too  much  time  has  been  devoted  to  this  part  of  the 
subject. 

We  will  next  consider  the  duty  of  the  Commonwealth  to  her  insane. 
If  there  is  any  class  of  persons  deserving  the  sympathy  and  care  of  the 
State,  it  is  those  who  from  birth  or  from  some  misfortune  have  been 
deprived  either  partially  or  wholly  of  their  reason  and  understanding. 
A  large  percentage  of  them,  unlike  the  poor,  are  from  necessity  the 
wards  of  some  one,  being  made  so  not  from  their  commissions  or  omis- 
sions, but  by  the  will  of  a  Higher  Power  than  that  of  man.  These 
people  may  be  divided  into  three  classes,  the  Chronic  Insane,  the 
Criminal  Insane  and  Epileptics.  While  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to 
throw  around  all  these  three  classes  her  protecting  arm,  it  is  necessary 
that  it  should  be  done  in  the  most  effective  way.  Each  class,  possibly 
each  individual,  should  receive  a  different  treatment. 

Take  for  instance  the  Criminal  Insane.  From  the  nature  of  their 
affliction,  their  attendants  should  be  more  vigilant,  their  wards  or 
places  of  confinement  differently  constructed,  their  medical  treatment 
more  varied,  and  their  opportunity  for  committing  violence  reduced  to 
a  minimum. 

The  third  class  named,  the  Epileptic,  I  believe,  never  was  the  re- 
cipient of  State  aid  in  Pennsylvania.  They  may  be  improperly  classed 
by  me  among  the  insane,  but  if  they  are  not  insane,  their  minds, 
beyond  a  doubt,  have  deteriorated,  and  the  reports  show  that  many  of 
these  unfortunates  are  confined  in  our  hospitals  for  the  insane,  simply 
because  there  is  no  other  place  provided  for  their  protection.  Some  of 
these  persons  I  am  informed  are  true  cases  of  epileptic  insanity,  and 
these  constitute  a  very  dangerous  class  of  lunatics. 

While  these  people  may  at  times  try  to  earn  a  livelehood,  and  have 
the  desire  to  do  so,  they  cannot  be  steadily  employed,  and  in  the 
majority  of  cases  are  dependent  on  others,  and  for  this  reason  it  would 
seem  the  Commonwealth  should  purchase  a  farm,  on  which  should  be 
erected  a  home  where  these  people  might  be  retained  and  properly 
treated. 

While  we  fully  realize  what  the  State  has  commenced  doing  for  the 
chronic  class  of  unfortunates  by  erecting  the  institution  at  Warners- 
ville,  and  while  we  recognize  the  great  good  that  has  sprung  from  the 
recommendations  of  the  commission  appointed  in  1882  by  Governor 
Henry  M.  Hoyt,  which  resulted  in  the  Act  approved  the  next  year 
by  Robert  E.  Pattison,  and  known  as  the  Lunacy  Law  of  1883,  we  feel 
that  the  State  has  a  further  duty,  and  that  legislation  which  would 
establish  a  separate  institution  for  the  treatment,  care  and  nursing  of 
each  of  these  several  classes  of  insane,  would  be  a  long  stride  towards 
bringing  these  institutions  to  the  highest  efficiency. 

Not  only  should  there  be  a  separate  institution  for  the  treatment  of 
these  various  classes,  each  by  itself,  but  they  should  be  given  more  room. 
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The  Commonwealth  should  never  permit  one  hundred  persons  to  be 
crowded  into  a  space  intended  for  eighty.  With  the  present  high  rate 
of  increase  among  our  iusane  classes,  the  Commonwealth  should  take 
immediate  steps  to  provide  appropriate  and  sufficient  quarters  for  her 
insane.  She  should  have  connected  with  each  of  her  institutions  land 
sufficient  to  allow  the  able-bodied  among  these  unfortunates  plenty  of 
space  for  exercise  and  an  opportunity  to  do  light  work.  The  medical 
treatment  of  these  people  can  certainly  not  be  as  beneficial  as  proper 
exercise  and  suitable  hygienic  surroundings. 

Another  matter  that  would  seem  appropriate  and  necessary  is  addi- 
tional institutions  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  unfortunate  children, 
separate  and  apart  from  old  iusane.  Children  more  especially  than  any 
other  class  of  persons  should  be  treated  separately.  As  long  as  the  body 
and  mind  are  growing  there  is  a  ray  of  hope  that  the  feebleness  of  youth, 
may  be  strengthened  with  age. 

The  Commonwealth  owes  to  her  poor  and  insane  the  care  of  trained 
nurses,  and  should  establish  schools  for  that  purpose.  She  owes  to  them 
heads  of  departments  skilled  in  the  medical  science.  She  owes  to  them 
their  proportionate  parts  of  this  grand  old  Commonwealth's  treasures. 
She  owes  to  them  every  comfort,  care  and  support  that  wealth  and 
science  can  lend.  Nature  has  placed  upon  them  an  affliction  as  an 
illustration  of  its  power  overman,  and  should  not  man  and  State 
respond  to  the  care  of  these  poor,  afflicted  or  unfortunates,  whom  it  has 
pleased  the  Deity  to  send  among  them. 

Another  class  that  I  desire  to  refer  to,  is  those  whom  the  ladies  are  so 
kindly  looking  after,  and  for  whom  the  State  has  done  practically 
nothing.  I  refer  to  the  Orphaned  Child  or  the  one  deserted  by  father 
and  mother.  It  seems  that  only  woman  can  behold  in  these  little 
creatures,  "  that  are  so  fresh  from  God,"  the  angelic  holiness  in  their 
faces.  It  seems  that  only  those  possessed  with  a  maternal  love  can 
realize  the  force  of  "  Suffer  the  little  children  to  come  unto  me,  for  they 
are  the  greatest  in  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven."  And  I  would  wish  that 
our  good  women  who  have  outstretched  their  motherly  arm,  could 
formulate  some  legislation,  which  our  Board  of  Charities  would  see  fit 
to  recommend  in  behalf  of  those  who  are  not  only  greatest  in  the  sight 
of  heaven,  but  who  may  be  destined  to  become  greatest  in  our  Common- 
wealth. 

Upon  motion  the  Convention  here  adjourned  to  meet  at  7.30 
this  evening. 


•V, 


Evening  Session. 

President  31c  Gonnigle :  We  will  have  to  change  our  program  a 
little.  We  will  first  hear  from  Mr.  H.  H.  Hart,  of  St.  Paul,  "  on 
Interstate  Migration  of  Dependents  and  Criminals."  It  is  with 
great  pleasure  that  I  present  to  you  Mr.  H.  H.  Hart,  of  St.  Paid, 
General  Secretary  of  the  National  Conference  of  Charities  and 
Correction.  He  has  come  a  long  way  to  address  us  and  I  know 
you  will  all  listen  to  him  with  great  pleasure. 

INTERSTATE   MIGRATION   OF   PAUPERS  AND 
OTHER  DEPENDENTS. 

It  has  been  assumed  in  the  discussion  of  this  question  in  the  past— as 
indeed  it  is  assumed  in  our  State  legislation  generally— that  each  coun- 
try and  each  State  is  bound  to  carry  its  own  burden  of  pauperism,  iu- 
sanity  and  crime,  and  that  a  wrong  is  done  whenever  a  pauper  or 
criminal  is  transferred  from  Ihe  place  where  he  became  a  pauper  or  a 
criminal  to  another  country  or  another  State.  I  am  inclined  to  take 
issue  with  this  view. 

The  care  of  a  dependent  or  delinquent  is  a  charge  upon  the  more 
law  abiding  portions  of  the  community.  Interstate  migration  is  con- 
stantly tending  to  transfer  to  the  newer  portions  of  the  country  the 
best  elements  of  the  older  communities— the  most  enterprising  business 
men,  the  most  ambitious  lawyers,  the  most  progressive  teachers,  the 
most  zealous  ministers,  the  most  active  farmers,  mechanics  and  labor- 
ing men,  have  forsaken  the  established  communities  of  the  east  and 
have  engaged  in  building  up  new  empires  in  the  west.  These  migra- 
tory people  have  left  behind  them  in  the  east  the  weaker  elements  of 
their  several  classes.  If  a  member  of  the  family  is  insane  he  is  left  in 
an  eastern  asylum  ;  if  a  pauper  he  is  left  in  an  almshouse  ;  if  a  crimi- 
nal, he  is  left  in  a  prison.  If  he  is  infirm  or  old  or  unenterprising  he  is 
left  on  the  old  homestead  to  be  caied  for  and  assisted  if  necessary  by 
the  community  in  which  he  lives. 

The  result  has  been  that  the  newer  States  have  been  peopled  with  a 
fresh  population  including  much  less  than  the  normal  proportion  of 
dependents  or  criminals.  Prof.  A.  O.  Wright  brought  out  the  fact  in  a 
paper  read  before  this  Conference  in  1884  that  "  the  largest  proportion 
of  insanity  was  to  be  found  in  the  New  England  States,  next  in  the 
middle  States  and  next  in  the  interior  States."  The  same  general  fact 
was  revealed  in  the  census  of  1890  ;  in  other  words  the  proportion  of 
insanity  is  greatest  in  the  oldest  and  settled  States  and  smallest  in  the 
new  and  recently  populated  States.  The  census  of  1890  shows  that  the 
same  is  true  of  the  almshouse  population.  The  North  Atlantic  States 
have  a  ratio  of  1,790  almshouse  paupers  in  the  million  ;  the  north  cen- 
tral States  1,145  ;  and  the  western  States  1,036. 
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On  the  whole  interstate  migration  operates  greatly  in  favor  of  the 
newer  States  and  if  there  were  any  way  in  which  they  could  be  made 
to  take  a  fair  portion  of  the  burden  of  dependency  which  legitimately 
belongs  to  the  older  States  it  would  be  equitable  that  they  should  do  so, 
but  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  way  in  which  this  could  be  done,  and 
the  older  States  must  continue  to  bear  a  disproportionate  share  of  the 
burden  until  the  new  States  become  old  and  the  equilibrium  is  restored 
by  the  natural  increase.  One  reason  why  the  question  of  interstate 
migration  of  paupers  and  criminals  has  received  so  little  attention  is 
probably  because  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  subject,  know  that 
the  burdens  of  the  younger  States  in  this  particular  are  comparatively 
light. 

The  subject  of  interstate  migration  of  paupers  and  criminals  is  not 
serious,  economically  considered,  except  for  a  few  cities  which  lie  in  the 
path  of  the  traveled  roads  between  the  east  and  west ;  but  it  is  an  im- 
portant question  to  the  students  of  charity  for  it  tends  to  bring  paupers 
and  it  is  a  great  obstacle  to  the  repression  of  crime  and  the  reformation 
of  criminals. 

Traveling  paupers  inflict  a  double  burden  upon  the  community.  We 
do  not  let  peoj^le  starve  in  this  country  if  they  cannot  or  do  not  feed 
themselves  ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  traveling  pauper,  we  not  only  feed 
him  but  pay  his  traveling  expenses  besides.  It  is  astonishing  the 
facility  with  which  the  penniless  pauper  travels  from  one  end  of  the 
United  States  to  the  other  ;  not  only  the  traveling  "  bum  "  who  steals 
rides  on  the  freight  cars  but  the  less  disreputable  traveler  who  goes  on  a 
half  fare  ticket  in  a  first-class  car.  Some  time  ago  a  woman  with  two 
or  three  children  applied  to  the  public  authorities  at  Detroit  for  assist- 
ance to  go  to  her  husband  at  Manitoba.  She  was  likely  to  become  a 
public  charge  and  she  was  told  that  the  best  they  could  do  was  to  send 
her  to  Chicago.  Arriving  in  Chicago  she  applied  to  the  charitable 
agencies  there.  They  could  not  let  her  starve  ;  they  had  not  the  firm- 
ness to  send  her  back  to  Detroit,  so  they  gave  her  a  half  fare  ticket  to 
St.  Paul.  The  St.  Paul  charitable  agencies  in  turn,  sent  her  to  Winni- 
peg, and  the  Winnipeg  authorities  sent  her  to  her  destination.  I  do 
not  know  whether  she  returned  to  Detroit  or  not ;  but  she  would  have 
had  no  difficulty  in  doing  so  by  the  reversed  process.  An  old  man 
came  from  Providence,  R.  I.,  to  St.  Paul  with  ease  and  dispatch  in 
search  of  some  mythical  relatives  ;  an  old  woman  came  from  Arkansas 
to  St.  Paul  by  boat  to  find  some  friends  who  she  understood  "  lived 
near  St.  Paul."  She  sojourned  contentedly  for  a  month  at  the  Home 
for  the  Friendless  while  a  vain  search  was  made  for  the  friends  who  did 
not  exist,  and  then  she  returned  by  the  way  she  came,  well  pleased 
with  the  free  summer  outing. 

As  a  preliminary  to  the  preparation  of  this  paper  the  following  in- 
quiries were  addressed  to  the  officers  of  charitable  organization  societies 
or  similar  organizations  in  Pittsburgh,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Cincinnati, 
Indianapolis,  Chicago,  Omaha,  and  Burlington,  selected  because  they 
are  situated  on  the  main  traveled  lines  : 
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1.  What  can  you  say  of  the  practice  of  sending  paupers  from  the 
State  in  which  they  belong  to  other  States,  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
rid  of  them  ? 

2.  What  can  you  say  of  the  facility  with  which  indigent  persons 
travel  from  one  State  to  another  by  the  use  of  public  charities  and  pri- 
vate charitable  organizations? 

3.  What  remedies  would  you  suggest  for  the  evils  connected  with 
such  migration,  so  far  as  there  are  any? 

(1. )  As  to  the  practice  of  sending  paupers  from  States  in  which  they 
belong  to  other  States,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  rid  of  them,  the  re- 
ports indicate  that  the  practice  is  a  common  one,  though,  as  the  Rev. 
A.  W.  Clark  says,  "in  the  majority  of  cases  those  who  send  the 
paupers  away  do  it  with  the  plea  that  they  are  not  their  own  citizens." 

The  correspondents  unite  in  denouncing  the  practice.  Mr.  Ray- 
mond, of  Cleveland,  says:  "You  cannot  be  too  emphatic  in  denouncing 
such  a  course.  The  practice  has  been  long  continued  and  is  steadily 
increasing."  Dr.  Tost,  of  the  Detroit  Charity  Association,  says:  "It 
is  a  bad  practice  and  productive  of  much  trouble  and  injustice,  both  to 
the  pauper  and  to  the  communities  where  they  are  sent,  and  increases 
the  difficulty  of  improving  the  pauper's  condition,  and  especially  that 
of  the  children,  if  he  has  any.  Remaining  where  they  belong,  and 
where  their  circumstances  are  thoroughly  known,  they  can  be  more 
satisfactorily  cared  for."  Dr.  Trusdell,  of  the  Chicago  Relief  and  Aid 
Society,  says  :  "The  practice  cannot  be  too  emphatically  condemned, 
except  in  the  cases  where  there  is  satisfactory  assurance  that  friends 
will  care  for  them  elsewhere."  Dr.  Ayres,  of  the  Cincinnati  Associated 
Charities,  says  :  "  It  appears  to  me  a  vicious  practice.  It  is  based  on 
selfishness  and  is  wholly  contrary  to  that  humane  spirit  which  takes  an 
interest  in  every  man  or  woman  with  whom  it  comes  in  contact." 
Secretary  Grout,  of  the  Indiana  Charity  Organization  Society,  says  that 
the  practice  does  not  prevailin  Indiana.  Mr.  McGonnigle,  of  Pittsburgh, 
says :  "  Pennsylvania  is  to-day  suffering  from  paupers  shipped  from 
Eastern  and  Western  States  (especially  Western).  Ordinarily  these 
persons  are  weak-minded,  and  it  is  many  times  almost  impossible  to 
secure  any  definite  information  and  data  concerning  their  former  place 
of  residence." 

(2.)  In  regard  to  the  second  question,  as  to  the  facility  with  which 
indigent  people  travel  from  one  State  to  another  by  the  use  of  public 
charity  and  private  organizations,  several  of  the  correspondents  point 
out  the  fact  that  it  results  from  lack  of  proper  investigation,  and  that  if 
the  rule  were  rigidly  applied  that  no  paupers  could  be  sent  from  the 
State  boundary  until  careful  investigation  was  made,  both  locally  and 
at  the  point  of  their  destination,  this  evil  would  stop  of  itself  Others 
think  that  the  railroad  companies  are  too  free  in  granting  "  charity 
rates."  Mr.  Clark  reports  that  "  since  the  organization  of  the  associated 
charities  in  Omaha  it  has  not  been  so  easy  for  such  people  to  pass  this 
point  as  it  had  been  previously."    Dr.  Post  reports  that  many  families 
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are  by  these  means  kept  moving  from  place  to  place,  and  that  it  begets 
bad  habits  and  encourages  a  roving  disposition.  Mr.  Grout  reports 
that  indigent  people  travel  with  ease  through  the  State  of  Indiana. 
Mr.  McGonuigle  says  that  there  are  a  large  number  of  persons  travel- 
ing over  our  State  continually,  on  some  pretext  or  other,  who  have  re- 
ceived transportation  from  various  towns  or  cities.  He  thinks  that  this 
practice  is  not  quite  so  extensive  as  it  was  formerly.  In  Pittsburgh 
applicants  for  transportation  are  offered  almshouse  board  until  their 
application  can  be  investigated.  The  result  has  been  a  great  decrease 
of  applications. 

In  reply  to  the  question,  What  remedies  would  you  suggest  for  the 
evils  connected  with  interstate  migration,  as  far  as  there  are  any?  Mr. 
McGonuigle  believes  that  the  State  authorities  ought  to  unite  in  an 
effort  to  secure  national  legislation.  Mr.  Raymond,  Dr.  Post,  Mr. 
Grout  and  Mr.  McGonnigle  think  that  the  traveling  paupers  should  be 
sent  back  in  the  direction  in  which  they  came.  Dr.  Ayres  and  Mr. 
Clark  (and  perhaps  Miss  Starr)  think  that  there  should  be  exceptions 
to  this  rule.  Dr.  Ayres  says,  "  the  authorities  first  sending  the  pauper 
sometimes  exercise  intense  cruelty  in  sending  sick  and  destitute  persons, 
and  especially  widows  and  deserted  women  with  little  children,  from 
town  to  town  instead  of  to  their  desired  destination." 

Dr.  Ayres  says,  "  to  prevent  interstate  migration  and  a  continuous 
transportation  of  paupers,  I  do  not  see  any  practical  legislative  remedy 
except  the  suppression  of  the  public  funds  for  this  purpose.  Of  course, 
if  one  State  does  this  without  the  others,  it  becomes  the  dumping 
ground  of  its  neighbors.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  if  the  public 
funds  were  cut  off,  private  aid  in  most  instances  would  be  sufficient  for 
the  sick  and  destitute.  I  believe  that  the  city  of  Brooklyn  has  had  no 
public  transportation  for  some  years." 

Dr.  Ayres  suggests  further,  "  is  it  not  possible  that  much  good  could 
be  accomplished  i;  a  circular  letter  were  addressed  to  all  public  author- 
ities, urging  them,  (a)  to  send  no  persons  away  who  properly  belong  to 
them  ;  (b)  to  send  only  clear  through  to  their  destination,  and  after  the 
applicant  has  been  carefully  examined,  with  letters  from  the  point  of 
destination,  when  practicable  ;  (c)  urging  all  railways  to  be  far  more 
careful  relative  to  free  transportation  of  tramps,  as  well  as  half-rate 
arrangements  with  city  and  town  authorities  for  the  alleged  destitute." 

Mr.  Raymond  says,  "  the  indigent  person  '  on  the  tramp  '  will  only 
cease  his  tramping  when  a  work  order,  and  not  a  railroad  ticket,  is 
given  bim."  He  says,  "  I  am  beginning  to  believe  that  the  only  way 
out  of  the  trouble  will  be  for  each  State  to  enact  laws  that  will  compel 
the  tramp  to  work  at  road-making  on  the  roads,  they  to  be  housed  at 
stations  erected  or  rented  by  the  State,  and  then  given  work  under  the 
supervision  of  the  State  overseer,  payment  to  be  made  in  board,  lodg- 
ing and  some  money,  the  pay,  however,  not  to  be  sufficient  to  tempt 
men  to  put  in  their  time  at  this  kind  of  work."  Miss  M.  E.  Starr,  of 
Burlington,  suggests,     thorough  investigation  and  classification  into 
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those  believed  to  be  habitual  vagrants  or  tramps,  commit  merit  to  the 
House  of  Correction  with  indefinite  sentence  ;  those  who  are  believed 
to  be  capable  of  such  training  as  will  make  them  independent  members 
of  society  at  large,  to  be  trained  industrially  ;  those  believed  to  be 
capable  of  support  only  under  constant  guidance,  to  be  placed  in  farm 
colonies;  those  unable  to  wholly  support  themselves  to  be  partly 
relieved  aud  partly  supported  by  their  labor." 

Mr.  Clark  summarizes  the  situation  as  follows  :  "  I  confess  that  this 
phase  of  work,  as  it  has  confronted  me  here  in  Omaha,  has  been  more 
difficult  than  anything  else ;  and,  as  you  will  see  by  my  answer  to 
your  questions,  I  do  not  have  any  very  strong  convictions  as  to  hand- 
ling these  problems.  I  think  that  we  must  get  along  the  best  we  can, 
dealing  with  each  individual  case  as  it  rises  in  the  broadest  principles 
of  justice  and  righteousness.  Cases  of  consumption  and  other  cases  I 
would  help  on  to  a  better  climate." 

As  a  result  of  this  inquiry  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  impossible  to  reach 
the  case  by  State  legislation,  for  the  reason  that  uniform  legislation  can- 
not be  secured. 

What  is  needed  is  a  Federal  law  to  regulate  the  migralion  from  State 
to  State  of  paupers  and  dependents.  Penalties  should  be  imposed  for 
sending  paupers  from  one  State  to  another  except  where  they  had  a 
residence  or  had  friends  who  are  responsible  for  their  care.  The  law 
should  declare  what  constitutes  a  legal  residence  within  a  State,  and 
Federal  officers  should  be  designated  to  decide  the  questions  arising 
under  it.  But,  pending  the  adoption  of  such  legislation,  it  is  believed 
that  a  partial  remedy  may  be  secured  by  concurrent  action  of  the  several 
States,  and  at  the  same  time  the  determination  of  the  question  of  the 
residence  within  States  and  the  transfer  of  dependent  persons  from  one 
part  of  a  State  to  another  part,  or  to  another  State,  can  be  more  satis- 
factorily regulated. 

To  this  end  a  draft  of  a  proposed  law  has  been  prepared,  with  a  view 
to  securing  the  criticisms  and  suggestions  of  those  who  are  familiar 
with  the  situation  in  the  several  States,  and  with  a  view,  if  possible,  to 
the  securing  of  concert  of  action,  at  least  by  those  States  having  State 
Boards  of  Charities. 

The  two  States  which  have  suffered  longest  and  most  severely  from 
the  burdens  of  non-resident  dependency  are  New  York  and  Massa- 
chusetts. In  each  of  these  States  the  responsibility  of  dealing  with 
this  class  is  laid  upon  the  State  Board  of  Charities.  The  settlement  laws 
of  Massachusetts  are  very  complicated,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Lunacy  and  Charity  consists 
in  deciding  questions  as  to  the  residence  of  paupers  and  in  sending  them 
to  their  proper  residence,  either  within  or  without  the  State. 

In  the  State  of  New  York  a  large  number  of  immigrant  paupers  has 
been  found,  and  they  have  been  returned  to  their  native  countries  under 
the  operation  of  the  immigrant  law.  The  question  of  the  residence  of 
domestic  paupers  has  not  been  so  pressing  in  New  York,  owing  to  the 
simpler  residence  laws  of  that  State. 


In  both  the  State  of  Massachusetts  and  the  State  of  New  York,  the 
law  recognizes  what  are  known  as  "State  paupers  ;"  i.  e.,  paupers  who 
have  never  established  a  legal  residence  anywhere  within  the  State,  and 
for  whom  do  residence  has  yet  been  established  outside  of  the  State, 
In  Massachusetts  the  State  maintains  a  State  Almshouse,  at  Tewks 
bury,  for  the  reception  of  State  paupers.  Those  State  paupers,  who  are 
in  need  of  temporary  or  "  outdoor  relief,"  are  assisted  elsewhere  by  the 
authorities  of  the  cities  or  towns,  which  are  reimbursed  from  the  State 
treasury.  In  the  State  of  New  York  the  State  maintains  no  such  Alms- 
house, but  State  paupers  are  cared  for  in  County  Almshouses  and  the 
counties  are  reimbursed  from  the  State  treasury  for  relief  given  to  State 
paupers.  So  far  as  I  am  informed,  no  other  State  in  the  Union,  except 
Connecticut,  recognizes  the  existence  of  "  State  paupers,"  except  in  the 
case  of  the  insane  poor,  and  there  is  apparently  a  disinclination  to 
establish  a  separate  class  of  paupers,  but  in  many  of  the  States  the  same 
difficulty  that  has  arisen  in  Massachusetts  and  New  York  is  beginning 
to  make  itself  felt,  namely,  the  existence  of  a  class  of  dependent  poor 
who  have  no  legal  claim  upon  any  particular  locality.  This  is  especially 
true  in  those  States  which  are  rapidly  peopled  by  immigration,  and  in 
which  there  is  a  large  number  of  people  who  have  not  had  time  to 
establish  a  legal  residence.  In  most  of  the  Western  States  a  large 
amount  of  relief  is  given  to  non-resident  paupers.  This  relief  is  gen- 
erally extended  either  by  the  county  authorities  or  by  the  private  char- 
itable organizations.  In  those  counties  where  the  town  system  of  poor 
relief  prevails  there  is  usually  more  objection  to  the  relief  of  non-resi- 
dent paupers  than  in  localities  where  the  county  system  prevails,  for 
the  reason  that  the  township  system  comes  much  nearer  to  the  tax- 
payers. In  the  State  of  Ohio,  therefore,  where  the  county  system  has 
just  been  abolished,  it  is  probable  that  the  question  of  State  paupers 
will  arise. 

In  order  to  secure  proper  care  for  transient  paupers  and  for  victims  of 
accident  or  temporary  illness,  it  seems  indispensable  to  have  a  system 
whereby  such  persons  shall  be  chargeable  upon  somebody.  This  end 
is  accomplished  in  the  proposed  law  by  making  paupers  whose  residence 
cannot  be  determined  a  charge  upon  that  community  in  which  they 
have  lived  lorjgest  during  the  preceding  year. 

The  principal  features  of  the  proposed  law  are  as  follows : 

1.  That  continuous  residence  for  one  year  in  any  community  shall 
establish  a  legal  residence,  and  that  time  spent  in  a  public  institution, 
and  time  during  which  the  pauper  has  received  public  aid,  shall  not  be 
counted  towards  establishing  a  residence. 

2.  That  non-residents  shall  not  be  admitted  to  State  institutions,  ex- 
cept by  special  action  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities. 

3.  That  alleged  non-residents  shall  be  investigated  by  the  State 
Board  of  Charities,  and  if  found  to  be  residents  of  another  State  or 
country,  may  be  removed  thereto  at  State  expense,  and  if  found  to  be 
residents  within  the  State,  they  shall  be  sent  to  their  proper  residence 
at  the  expense  of  the  community  to  which  they  belong. 
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4.  Disputes  of  towns  or  cities  in  the  same  county  with  reference  to 
the  residence  of  paupers  to  be  settled  by  the  Board  of  County  Commis- 
sioners ;  the  decision  of  said  Board,  or  the  decision  of  the  State  Board  in 
State  cases,  to  be  subject  to  appeal  in  district  courts. 

5.  Agents  of  railroad  companies,  or  other  common  carriers,  are  for- 
bidden, under  penalty,  to  bring  paupers  into  the  State,  or  to  transfer 
paupers  from  place  to  place  within  the  State,  either  at  reduced  rates  of 
fare  or  by  free  transportation,  unless  the  ticket  is  accompanied  by  a  cer- 
tificate signed  by  some  public  officer  or  responsible  agent  of  some  chari- 
table organization,  saying  that  the  person  is  going  to  his  legal  residence, 
or  to  friends  or  other  responsible  parties,  or  that  he  is  able  to  earn  a  liv- 
ing and  is  being  sent  to  some  place  where  he  has  a  definite  prospect  of 
employment. 

6.  The  law  empowers  the  State  Board  of  Charities  to  enter  into  an 
agreeement  with  the  authorities  of  other  States  which  shall  adopt  con- 
current legislation,  for  the  arbitration  of  disputed  questions  between 
such  States  respecting  the  residence  of  insane  persons,  paupers  and 
other  dependents,  and  for  the  return  of  such  persons  to  their  proper 
residence. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  essential  features  of  this  Act  may  find  a 
place  upon  the  statute  books  of  all  States  having  State  Boards  of  Char- 
ities, and  that  the  constant  stream  of  migratory  paupers  may  be 
checked. 

At  the  close  of  Mr.  Hart's  address,  which  was  received  with 
applause,  President  McGonnigle  announced  the  following 
committees : 

On  Officers. 

Hon.  E.  P.  Gould   Erie. 

L.  H.  Hillis  Westmoreland. 

J.  J.  Steine  Lancaster. 

Col.  W.  J.  Glenn  Allegheny. 

On  Finance  and  Auditing. 

H.  F.  Detwileb  Fayette. 

John  Wilson  :  Washington. 

Mr.  Shillito  Franklin. 

Resolutions. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Walk  Philadelphia. 

Geo.  Linderman  Allegheny. 

Mrs.  L.  P.  Wilson  Blair. 

Abeam  Nesbit  Luzerne. 

James  Moore  Gambia. 

Geo.  W.  Geove  Venango. 
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Place  of  'Meeting. 


Charles  S.  Snyder  Philadelphia. 

J  no.  F.  Sceagg  Lackawanna 

J.  S.  Hostler  York. 

H.  W.  Woods  Cumberland. 

Preston  Thomas  Chester. 

Program. 

Jno.  F.  Sceagg    Lackawanna. 

Jno.  F.  Wilson  Blair. 

Abeam  Nesbit  Luzerne. 

Mrs.  L.  B.  Walton  Chester. 

Mrs.  J.  T.  McCance  ....Allegheny. 

(  bnference  of  Charities  and  Corrections. 

L.  C.  Colborn  Somerset. 

I).  S.  Brumbaugli  Blair. 

Hon.  E.  P.  Gould  Erie. 


Dr.  Hughes,  Philadelphia,  presented  the  following,  which  were 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  : 

Resolved,  By  the  "Association  of  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  and 
Charities  of  Pennsylvania,"  in  twenty-second  annual  convention  as- 
sembled, that  the  overcrowded  condition  of  the  various  State  Hospitals 
for  the  insane  will  soon  reach  the  condition  that  must  retard  the  pur- 
poses for  which  they  are  maintained,  and  will  be  liable  to  result  in 
dangerous  calamities,  that  we  urge  upon  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Commonwealth  that  early  steps  be  taken  to  establish  and  equip  a  new 
State  Hospital  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  the  indigent  insane  in  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  State. 

Resolved,  That  we  condemn  the  introduction  of  medical  ''isms"  in 
the  organization  of  State  Plospitals  of  this  character  as  likely  to  lead  to 
unpleasant  complications  and  seriously  detract  from  the  advances  made 
in  the  treatment  of  this  unfortunate  class  of  our  dependents. 

Resolved,  By  the  'Association  of  Directors  of  the  Poor  and  Charities 
of  Pennsylvania,"  in  twenty-second  annual  meeting  assembled,  that 
the  State  Board  of  Charities  be  strongly  urged  and  solicited  to  use  all 
the  influence  of  their  recommendation  to  urge  upon  the  General  As- 
sembly of  Pennsylvania  the  pressing  need  and  usefulness  of  a  State 
institution  for  the  care,  treatment,  training  and  employment  of  the 
epileptics  of  this  Commonwealth. 
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President  McGonnigle:  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  intro- 
duce Dean  Hodges,  who  has  come  from  his  home  in  Massachu- 
setts, and  who  needs  no  introduction  to  a  Pittsburgh  audience,  to 
talk  to- us  on 

CHARITY  ORGANIZATION. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  This  subject  was  put  on  the 
program  for  a  definite  and  immediate  and  practical  purpose.  They  say 
that  after  the  orations  of  Cicero  the  people  said,  "  It  was  a  very  good 
oration,"  but  that  after  the  speeches  of  Demosthenes  the  people  said, 
"Up,  let  us  march  against  Philip."  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the 
reports  of  this  occasion  will  remind  us  of  Demosthenes  or  Cicero,  but 
we  hope  that  they  will  at  least  tend  towards  a  practical  result. 

Here  we  are  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  best  cities  that  can  be  found 
on  the  surface  of  the  planet.  I  say  that  from  experience.  It  is  not 
beautiful  just  at  present.  Some  philosopher  has  said  that  we  ought  to 
remember  that  classical  music  is  really  a  great  deal  better  than  it 
sounds ;  and  I  want  to  say  that  Pittsburgh  is  a  great  better  than  it 
looks.  [Laughter.] 

Here  you  will  find  Sunday  better  kept  and  the  laws  better  observed, 
and  more  good,  honest,  persistent  Presbyterian  Christians  than  in  any 
other  city  of  its  size  that  I  am  acquainted  with.  There  is  more  Chris- 
tian wealth  here  than  one  finds  in  most  places.  I  suppose  there  is  some 
pagan  wealth,  too:  some  rich  men  in  Pittsburgh  are  doing  nothing 
for  their  neighbors,  and  are  gathering  up  such  money  as  they  can  hon- 
estly, or  dishonestly,  and  spending  it  for  their  own  satisfaction,  but  I 
don't  know  who -they  are.  I  wish  I  did.  I  am  not  acquainted  with 
any  of  them.  All  the  money  I  know  of  in  Pittsburgh  is  open  to  any 
one  who  has  a  good,  definite,  and  workable  plan  for  doing  any  good  to 
anyone  else.  But  there  is  one  great  trouble  with  this  city  in  which 
there  are  so  many  charities  ;  such  wide  and  extensive  philanthropy  ; 
and  that  is  that  its  charities  are  not  organized,  and  that  in  consequence 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  money  and  time  wasted,  and  some  money  is  in- 
evitably misappropriated.  There  might  be  more  good  done  if  the 
charitable  people  of  this  town  could  be  induced  to  work  together. 

That  is  the  purpose  of  this  address,  and  if  after  it  is  done  people  go 
away  and  nothing  happens,  it  has  not  amounted  to  anything.  We 
want  to  make  it  impossible  for  some  half  a  dozen  good  citizens  who  are 
here  to-night  to  go  to  sleep  until  some  move  is  made  to  make  this  plan 
possible. 

To  do  this  requires  charity  and  organization  ;  and  these  two  words 
"charity"  and  "organization  "  represent  two  elements  that  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  its  accomplishment. 

Charity  means  sympathy.  You  cannot  do  any  good  to  anybody 
without  sympathy.  Organization  means  intelligence.  Sympathy  does 
not  count  for  much  unless  it  is  intelligently  directed.  Charity  means 
personality.  We  are  learning  more  and  more  that  there  is  no  way  to 
approach  our  fellowmeu  that  is  wide  enough  to  get  through,  except  the 
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gate  of  personality.  The  prophet,  in  the  old  story,  is  called  upon  to 
heal  the  child,  and  he  sends  his  servant  with  his  staff,  and  the  servant 
lays  the  staff  on  the  face  of  the  child,  and  nothing  happens  whatsoever  : 
no  breath  conies  back  to  the  dead  child  until  the  prophet  comes  him- 
self into  the  child 's  room  and  stretches  his  hands  upon  his  hands  and 
his  face  upon  his  face.    That  is  what  personality  does. 

Organization  means  unity.  It  is  strange  that,  while  on  the  commer- 
cial side  of  life  men  find  that  unity  is  the  thing  that  accomplishes  the 
work,  and  that  without  it  it  is  impossible  to  carry  on  great  schemes 
successfully,  that  on  the  ethical  and  religious  side  we  are  not  persuaded 
that  unity  is  a  good  thing.  Everybody  knows  that  in  order  to  lift  a 
heavy  burden  you  mus'  have  united  effort.  You  take  a  great  stone 
that  is  sunken  into  the  earth,  and  let  fifty  men  try  to  move  it.  coming 
up  in  sections  of  five,  and  it  does  not  stir  ;  but  let  the  fifty  come  up  at 
one  time  and  push  against  it,  and  it  commences  at  once  to  come  from 
the  ground. 

I  used  to  say,  when  I  lived  in  Pittsburgh  and  was  trying  to  get  the 
churches  to  work  together,  that  the  Christian  church  is  fighting  the 
devil,  and  has  been  for  many  years,  upon  an  absolutely  absurd  princi- 
ple. It  does  not  need  an  acquaintance  with  scientific  pugilism  to  know 
that  a  blow  struck  with  four  extended  fingers  and  the  thumb  is  not 
going  to  do  any  damage  to  the  person  struck.  You  will  probably  break 
your  fingers.  And  we  have  been  fighting  the  devil,  in  the  Christian 
church,  with  four  fingers  and  a  thumb  :  with  the  Methodist  and  the 
Baptist  and  the  Presbyterian  and  the  Roman  Catholic  fingers  and  the 
Episcopal  thumb  we  have  been  striking  ineffective  blows  at  the  devil. 

It  is  so  with  charity.  We  are  fighting  the  great  devil  of  poverty,  and 
fighting  it  in  that  absolutely  absurd  fashion,  with  this,  that,  and  the 
other  charity.  The  only  way  to  strike  a  blow  is  with  the  solid,  concen- 
trated fist ;  and  that  is  the  only  way  we  can  make  ;any  impression  on 
the  great  evil,  poverty.    We  have  got  to  have  unity. 

Charity  means  good  intentions.  It  is  a  beautiful  thing  to  have  good 
intentions.  Organization  means  good  intentions  realized.  That  is 
still  better.  Everybody  knows  that  the  most  uncomfortable  place  to 
live  in  in  the  universe  is  a  place  that  is  described  as  being  paved  with 
good  intentions. 

Charity  means  love,  and  organization  means  light.  You  will  re- 
member in  Westminster  Abbey  there  is  a  memorial  to  Charles  Kings- 
ley,  and  another  to  Frederick  Denison  Morris  ;  two  names  which  we 
may  well  have  in  mind  in  all  our  work,  and  one  is  inscribed  "God  is 
Love,"  and  the  other  "  God  is  Light." 

Now  we  want  to  bring  Love  and  Light  together,  in  the  organization 
of  charity.  That  is  God's  way  of  dealing  with  us.  God  does  not  sim- 
ply deal  with  us  according  to  the  principles  of  love  :  He  uses  a  great 
deal  of  intelligence  and  discrimination  and  justice,  about  it.  The  sun 
shines  on  the  just  and  the  unjust,  and  the  rain  falls  on  everybody, 
promiscuously.    And  some  argue  from  that  that  we  ought  to  he  as  pro- 
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rniscuous  in  our  charities.  But  you  will  find  that  the  soil  of  the  man 
who  does  not  cultivate  his  ground  never  yields  anything  from  this  sun 
rain  ;  that  God  does  provide  the  appliances  but  doesn't  make  the 
things  grotf  unless  we  do  our  share.  So  it  is  with  all  kinds  of  work. 
You  have  got  to  have  the  love  and  the  light  together. 

A  good  example  of  love  without  light,  of  sympathy  without  sense,  is 
the  case  of  the  home  in  which  father  and  mother  love  the  small  boy  so 
much  that  they  let  him  have  his  own  way,  the  most  dangerous  of  all 
possessions,  and  the  consequence  is  he  grows  up  to'be  a  bad  citizen. 

In  the  instance  of  the  application  of  any  beggar  at  any  door  the 
application  is  made  directly  ;  love  without  light  dominates  the  philan- 
thropy of  the  kitchen  door.  An  unknown  beggar  comes  and  does  not 
ask  for  money,  he  does  not  say  that  he  has  a  job  in  Wheeling  and  lacks 
forty  cents  of  the  money  to  pay  his  fare  down  there  and  if  he  doesn't 
get  there  to-mprrow  morning  he  will  lose  the  job  ;  or  if  it  is  a  woman, 
she  doesn't  say  she  has  seven  children  and  a  drunken  husband  and  the 
rent  is  overdue  and  she  is  going  to  be  put  out  the  next  day  if  she 
doesn't  get  seventy-five  cents  :  the  beggar  simply  asks  for  something  to 
eat.  That  is  a  case  that  touches  the  misguided  sympathies  of  many 
people.  Xow  he  or  she  is  either  worthy  or  unworthy  ;  either  really 
hungry  or  not.  Suppose  he  is  a  perfectly  honest  beggar  and  you  give 
him  something,  You  don't  do  any  permanent  good  to  him  ;  you  don't 
give  him  enough  to  last  more  than  an  hour  or  two.  You  haven't  put 
him  in  the  right  road.  And  besides  that,  you  have  done  your  share  in 
teaching  an  absolutely  fatal  lesson— that  it  is  possible  to  go  about  and 
gather  up  things  to  eat,  without  working  for  them.  You  have  done 
something  to  damage  that  person's  character. 

Take  the  other  case  :  Suppose  he  is  dishonest  (and  he  is  in  ninety- 
nine  cases  out  of  ninety-nine,  I  can  tell  you  that.)  He  ought  not  to  be 
helped  in  that  kind  of  fashion.  I  say  that  with  deliberation,  after  a 
long  experience  with  people  at  the  door.  There  are  two  things  that  it 
is  worth  while  to  remember  ;  one  comes  from  medicine,  the  other  from 
Scripture  :  you  know  there  are  some  diseases  in  which  it  is  really  fatal  to 
feed  people  When  people  are  getting  well,  after  they  have  been  very 
sick,  if  you  want  to  give  them  a  chance  to  commit  suicide  you  give 
them  what  they  ask  for  :  The  chances  are  that  this  man  at  the  door  is 
suffering  from  an  ethical  malady  in  which  food  on  this  occasion  will 
have  that  effect ;  it  will  ruin  him  in  character.  The  other  instance  is 
out  of  the  Bible :  It  is  curious  that  the  old  story  of  the  prodigal  son  has 
apoint  in  it  that  a  great  many  people  probably  never  thought  of.  Do  you 
remember  the  moment  in  that  man's  career  in  which  the  Master  says 
he  came  to  himself  and  made  up  his  mind  to  go  back  to  his  father? 
It  was  the  moment  when  he  was  hungry  and  no  man  gave  unto  him. 
If  there  had  been  some  misguided  philanthropist  at  the  kitchen  door 
he  never  would  have  gone  back  to  his  father  :  he  would  have  gone  to 
the  devil. 
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There  are  a  great  many  who  are  afraid  that  at  the  day  of  judgment 
a  formidable  group  will  say,  "  I  was  an  hungered  and  ye  gave  me  no 
meat,  I  was  thirsty  and  ye  gave  me  no  drink,"  but  we  ought  to  be  as 
afraid  that  there  will  be  another  group  who  will  say,  "  I  was  hungry 
and  ye  gave  me  meat  when  I  ought  not  to  have  had  it,  I  was  thirsty  and 
ye  gave  me  money  to  buy  drink  when  I  ought  not  to  have  had  it,  and 
so  helped  me  on  towards  the  bottomless  pit.  God  meant  me  to  be 
hungry  that  he  might  teach  me  a  lesson,  and  you  hindered  and 
thwarted  that  lesson." 

That  is  what  charity  does  when  there  is  neither  organization  or  in- 
telligence about  it.  Organization  without  charity  is  nothing  but 
machinery.  It  is  a  cold,  cast  iron  arrangement  that  can  not  do  any- 
body any  good.  No  one  was  ever  really  saved  with  a  loaf  of  bread  that 
was  handed  out  on  the  end  of  a  poker.  There  has  got  to  be  love  and 
light  together,  charity  and  organization  at  the  same  time. 

Now  look  at  the  condition  of  things  here  in  Pittsburgh.  Setting 
aside  all  lesser  means  of  assistance  to  the  person  who  is  in  need,  there 
are  four  great  sources  of  aid,  in  the  first  place  there  is  the  municipal 
Bureau  of  Charities,  that  helps  people  in  two  ways,  there  is  in-door 
relief  given  at  the  City  Farm,  and  out-door  relief  which  is  given  by  the 
agents  of  this  bureau,  who  minister  to  various  people  in  their  homes. 
I  wont  say  very  much  about  that,  because  I  am  in  the  presence  of 
people  who  know  more  about  it  than  I  do.  But  I  think  you  will  agree 
with  me  that  it  is  the  experience  of  the  most  progressive  modern  cities 
that  the  less  there  is  of  this  out-door  relief  on  the  part  of  the  city  Board 
of  Charities  the  better.  In  the  first  place  it  cannot  be  administered 
very  considerately.  I  suppose  that  sometimes  it  is  possible  for  the  city 
to  find  a  politician  who  has  a  good  deal  of  heart,  who  is  in  this  cause 
for  the  sake  of  doing  a  little  good  to  his  fellow  men,  but  I  imagine, 
from  the  outside,  that  it  is  pretty  difficult  to  find  anybody  in  that  posi- 
tion who  can  really  be  trusted  with  the  delicate  task  of  ministering  to 
the  poor.  You  might  as  well  send  a  blacksmith  to  mend  a  clock  or  call 
in  a  veterinary  surgeon  in  a  case  of  brain  fever  as  to  send  some  people 
to  help  the  poor  in  their  homes.  And  then,  everybody  knows  how 
the  whole  matter  ministers  to  politics,  what  an  instrument  it  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  politician.  You  know  of  cities  where  the  whole  matter 
of  out-door  relief  has  been  entirely  done  away  with,  and  it  has  been 
found  that  the  people  got  along  better. 

That  is  one  source  of  assistance.  The  second  is  the  churches.  There 
are  two  hundred  and  fifty  of  them  in  this  neighborhood — a  scandalous 
number— especially  when  we  see  how  they  are  all  grouped  together  in 
certain  favored  localities,  while  others  go  bare.  Really  sometimes  the 
number  of  churches  upon  a  given  street  is  as  just  a  cause  of  scandal  as 
the  number  of  saloons.  One  remembers  Father  Taylor's  prayer  when 
he  said,  "  Oh  Lord  deliver  us  from  bigotry  and  bad  rum,  Thou  knowest 
which  is  worse,  I  don't."  That  is  what  a  great  many  of  the  clustered 
churches  mean,  they  mean  bigotry.  There  are  two  hundred  and  fifty 
of  them  in  this  neighborhood,  and  they  are  administering  funds  which 
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are  put  in  the  hands  of  ministers,  and  I  can  say  from  a  good  deal  of  ex- 
perience that  the  most  judicious  person  in  the  community  to  administer 
alms  is  not  the  parson.  In  the  first  place  it  is  easy  to  be  generous  with 
other  people's  money  ;  and,  then,  somehow  we  are  very  sympathetic  ; 
we  believe  so  much  theology  that  we  believe  a  good  deal  of  human  na- 
ture. I  can  say  that  I  am  very  sure  that  of  all  the  cases  I  have  helped, 
of  all  the  money  I  have  distributed  to  people,  one  third  of  it  has  done 
as  much  harm  as  good,  and  I  am  not  quite  sure  of  the  other  two-thirds. 

Then  there  are  various  individuals  in  every  community,  good,  faith- 
ful people,  who  are  ministering  to  those  who  come  to  hand,  and  some- 
times doing  good  and  sometimes  harm ;  and  in  the  fourth  place,  the 
Association  for  the  Improvement  of  the  Poor,  of  which  I  have  nothing 
but  praise,  which  investigates  before  it  helps,  and  which,  in  the  lack  of 
any  real  organization  of  charities,  is  the  best  thing  in  that  way  in  this 
town. 

These  are  the  four  sources  of  assistance,  as  I  have  named  them  to  you. 
The  consequence  of  this  division  of  interest  is  that  charity,  in  this  city 
is,  for  the  most  part,  inefficient  in  its  service,  and  is,  in  many  instances, 
mischievous. 

It  is  inefficient  because  each  one  is  trying  to  cover  the  whole  ground. 
The  City  Bureau  of  Charities  ministers  to  every  one  that  comes,  without 
regard  to  districts,  as  if  there  were  no  other  charitable  organization  in  the 
neighborhood.  Every  church  ministers,  practically,  in  the  same  way. 
The  Methodists  would  a  little  rather  help  a  Methodist,  and  the  Presbyte- 
rians would  a  little  rather  help  a  Presbyterian,  but  they  don't  draw  the 
line.    They  help  anybody  that  comes  along. 

The  Association  for  the  Improvement  of  the  Poor  is  trying  to  cover 
the  whole  town,  and  the 'individuals  that  help  are  taking  no  counsel, 
one  of  another,  and  the  consequence  is  the  poor  are  helped  in  doles j 
given  here  and  there  a  little,  while  the  fact  is  that  what  a  great  many 
of  these  people  need  is  something  that  will  put  the  family  on  its  feet, 
and  what  is  given  simply  carries  the  family  along  and  keeps  them  in 
the  pauper  condition  from  year  to  year.  These  little  dribbles  of  charity 
undermine  character,  making  people  contented  with  their  condition  of 
poverty,  making  it  possible  for  them  to  live  on  less  wages  and  so  bring 
down  the  standard  of  pay,  and  in  general  effect  nothing  in  regard  to 
the  abolition  of  poverty.  What  we  want,  as  Benjamin  Franklin  said, 
is  not  to  help  the  poor  in  their  poverty,  but  to  help  them  out  of  their 
poverty.  These  small  assistances  effect  nothing  in  the  change  of  the 
condition  of  the  people.  It  is  as  if  a  man  was  down  in  a  pit,  and  every 
day,  in  procession,  the  Bureau  of  Charities  would  administer  for  the 
improvement  of  the  poor,  and  a  lot  of  churches  and  individuals  all 
come  and  look  at  him  and  perhaps  give  him  something  to  eat  to  keep 
him  alive  and  come  back  the  next  day  to  find  him  in  the  same  con- 
dition ;  while  what  he  wants  is  some  one  to  reach  down  and  pull  him 
out  of  that  pit  to  plant  his  feet  on  solid  ground. 

Gen.  Booth  told  the  story  of  a  little  grandson  of  his  who  saw  a 
picture  of  his  grandfather,  in  a  boat  in  a  stormy  sea  reaching  out  his 
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hand  to  a  man  who  was  sinking  down  under  the  waves,  and  he  said  to 
his  mother  "  is  grandpa  going  to  shake  hands  with  that  man,"  and 
she  said  "  no,  he  is  going  to  pull  him  into  the  boat." 

These  little  charities  are  just  shaking  hands  with  the  poor.  It  don't 
go  very  far,  when  what  they  want  is  a  good  solid  grip  of  the  hand  and 
a  change  wrought  out  in  the  person's  condition.  I  don't  see  any  way 
in  which  that  can  be  remedied  until  we  have  some  centralization  and 
limitation,  in  which  there  are  certain  districts  in  which  certain  charities 
can  woi'k  and  have  responsibility. 

Then  in  many  instances  there  is  mischief  wrought  to  the  poor.  This 
who.e  system  of  charity  is  an  instruction  in  the  gentle  art  of  imposture. 
It  makes  it  worth  while  for  peeple  to  lie.  Everybody  knows  that  Pris- 
cilla  and  Aquilla  are  passed  by,  while  Ananias  and  Sapphira  live  in 
plenty.  Everybody  knows  there  are  people  who  get  eight  turkeys 
every  Thanksgiving  day.  It  is  the  lesson  of  all  experience  that  indis- 
criminate charity  is  demoralizing.  There  has  never  been  any  notable 
instance  of  indiscriminate  giving,  even  on  the  occasion  of  great  econo- 
mic crises,  that  has  not  been  shown  to  demoralize  the  people  who 
received  it.    It  breaks  down  the  character. 

Here  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a  great  national  election,  the  issues  of  which 
we  recognize  as  of  more  importance  than  any  election  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  civil  war.  It  is  not  the  money  issue  that  is  the  crucial 
point;  that  is  not  the  terrifying  thing  about  it;  but  it  is  that  we 
find  that  there  is  growing  up  in  this  country  a  great  party  of  discontent ; 
of  people  who  have  no  interest  in  the  country;  who  own  no  property 
and  never  expect  to,  who  have  no  pleasure  in  the  present  and  no  hope 
in  the  future,  and  who  believe  that  this  is  the  worst  of  all  possible  worlds 
and  that  there  cannot  beany  change  of  any  kind  without  making  things 
a  little  better  for  them.  And  when  one  comes  to  find  cut  the  names  of 
the  people  who  belongs  to  this  increasing  party  of  discontent  you  will 
lind  that  they  are  the  same  names  that  stand  on  the  charitable  list  of 
those  who  are  being  helped  ;  who  have  no  reason  to  be  grateful  at  the 
kind  of  help  they  get,  and  who  are  forming,  more  and  more,  a  source  of 
menace  to  our  National  institutions. 

If  we  are  going  to  deal  with  this  great  subject  of  poverty  we  must  deal 
with  it.    We  cannot  play  with  it.    It  is  like  playing  with  fire. 

Now  what  does  the  charity  oganization  society  want?  It  doesn't 
want  to  form  a  new  organization  in  the  city  that  will  be  added  to  those 
at  present  existing.  It  doesn't  want  to  take  the  place  of  any  organiza- 
tion in  the  city  to-day,  or  disturb  the  work  of  anybody  who  is  doing 
any  good  work  here.  All  that  it  desires  is  to  affect  some  better  under- 
standing among  those  who  are  doing  the  work.  It  doesn't  propose  to 
give  to  Deople,  but  to  have  it  understood  among  those  who  are  giving, 
who  they  are  giving  to,  and  what  they  are  giving  for,  in  order  that 
things  may  be  systematized. 

Think  what  the  postoffice  would  be  if  the  mail  was  dumped  on  a 
table  and  the  people  came  in  and  sorted  everything  over  and  found  their 
letters— if  they  could.   That  is  what  charity  is  without  organization, 
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and  we  want  to  form  the  same  scientific  working  in  it  that  there  is  in 
the  postoffice. 

The  organization  of  charity  begins  at  a  meeting  of  the  representa- 
tives of  all  the  city  cnarities  ;  the  Bureau  of  Relief  and  the  Society  for 
the  Improvement  of  the  Poor,  and  as  many  philanthropic  people  as  will 
come  in,  and  the  churches.  They  form  a  central  council,  and  the  first 
thing  that  they  do  is  to  divide  the  city  into  districts,  and  appoint  an 
officer  to  represent  it.  If  I  make  any  mistake  in  these  details  there  are 
others  who  can  tell  you  more  accurately  than  I. 

This  district  officer  represents  a  better  understanding  in  that  district. 
He  finds  out  all  the  agencies  in  that  district  for  the  doing  of  charitable 
work  and  then  gets  a  list  of  the  people  in  that  district  who  are  being 
helped,  then  he  assembles  in  council  the  representatives  of  the  various 
charitable  organizations  in  the  district,  and  they  form  a  district  council. 
Then  a  number  of  good  people  are  added  who  will  be  friends  to  those 
people  who  are  in  need,  and  who  will  go  under  the  name  of  "friendly 
visitors."  There  is  an  organization  then— an  associated  charity.  These 
friendly  visitors  supply  to  organized  charity  that  vital  element  of  sym- 
pathy and  personality  which  it  must  have.  They  help  it  to  fulfill  tbe 
meaning  of  the  great  motto  of  tbe  charity  organization  society  :  "  not 
alms,  not  alms,  but  a  friend." 

Then  certain  results  will  follow.  In  the  first  place  there  will  be  a 
comparison  of  the  lists  of  people  who  are  being  helped,  and  that  will 
sometimes  bring  out  remarkable  and  salutary  results  ;  then  there  will  be 
a  tabulation  of  the  ways  that  people  may  be  helped  ;  so  it  will  become  a 
kind  of  clearing-house  in  the  work.  Then  there  will  be  offered  a  way 
out  of  the  dilemma  when  the  beggar  comes  to  the  door.  You  cannot 
turn  him  away,  but  you  can  say,  "  I  cannot  investigate  your  case  but  I 
will  send  you  where  your  case  will  be  investigated,  and  where  you  will 
not  only  be  temporarily  helped,  but  where  that  will  be  done  for  you 
which  you  need  to  put  you  on  your  feet ;  "  and  this  person  is  sent  with 
a  ticket  to  the  district  or  central  office  and  there  his  case  is  investigated, 
and  if  you  want  to  help  someone  you  can  find  what  is  needed  to  be  done. 

That,  in  a  brief  way,  is  an  outline  of  tbe  work  of  the  Charity  Organiza- 
tion Society.  It  is  simply  the  application  to  humanity  and  benevolence  of 
the  Christian  principle  of  co  operation,  and  it  has  been  shown  in  in- 
stance after  instance  to  be  an  open  road  into  the  kingdom  of  f4od.  [Ap- 
plause.] 
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At  the  conclusion  of  this  address,  Dr.  Walk,  Philadelphia, 
read  the  following  paper  : 

ORGANIZED  CHARITY  FROM  A  BUSINESS 
STANDPOINT. 

Mr.  President :  Three  years  ago  when  this  Association  was  in  session 
at  Williarnsport,  this  country  was  entering  upon  a  period  of  business 
depression,  almost  unexampled  in  its  history.  The  events  of  that  time 
are  too  fresh  in  memory  to  require  rehearsal  here.  The  frequent  failures 
in  long  established  and  generally  trusted  banking  institutions ;  the 
almost  universal  suspension  in  manufactories,  and  the  wide-spread  ruin, 
among  both  wholesale  and  retail  merchants,  are  facts  fresh  in  our 
memories.  Perhaps  the  saddest  event  of  all,  is  the  fact  that  there  has 
been  left,  as  a  result  of  this  time  of  distress,  scattered  here  and  there, 
the  fragments  of  thousands  of  disrupted  families,  thousands  of  children 
deprived  of  the  support  of  their  natural  guardians,  and  an  increase  of 
many  regiments  in  the  army  of  tramps. 

These  things  have  a  very  serious  moral  bearing.  They  are  misfortunes 
to  each  community  and  to  the  country  at  large,  and  they  all  take  their 
origin  in  business  troubles.  Indeed,  in  the  modern  world,  so  intimate 
is  the  connection  between  business  and  every  other  department  of  life, 
that  a  financial  stringency  may  affect  the  whole  community,  in  a  far 
more  detrimental  manner,  than  even  a  great  epidemic.  It  has  been 
truly  said  that  the  rise  and  fall  of  stocks  in  the  London  market  affects 
the  moral  status  of  the  Russian  peasants,  upon  the  plains  around 
Odessa,  and  the  Chinese  rice  growers  upon  the  Ho  Aug  Ho.  All  over 
the  world,  the  business  situation  acts  and  reacts  upon  all  other  condi- 
tions of  society,  sanitary,  moral  and  intellectual.  It  is  therefore  entirely 
appropriate  to  discuss  the  question  of  "organized  charity,"  from  a 
business  standpoint. 

I  believe  that  this  system,  if  tested,  by  business  methods,  will  be 
shown  to  be  far  superior  to  anything  else  that  has  yet  been  proposed  in 
the  direction  of  philanthropy,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  satisfies  the 
demands  of  a  rational  benevolence  in  other  directions. 

It  should  be  remembered,  that  the  system,  known  as  Organized 
Charity,  is  altogether  a  matter  of  methods,  not  of  motives  or  impulses. 
The  philanthropical  motive,  which  exists  precedent  to  every  beneficent 
action,  is  recognized  as  preliminary,  here  as  elsewhere.  The  character 
of  the  charitable  motive,  which  gives  rise  to  benevolent  acts,  is  the 
same  now  as  it  has  been  for  ages  past.  Then,  as  now,  it  existed  in  the 
hearts  of  all  good  people  and  its  existence  is  postulated,  when  we  con- 
sider any  scheme  for  bettering  the  condition  of  our  fellow  men.  It  is 
only  with  the  out-working  of  this  benevolent  impulse,  with  the  methods 
which  are  adopted,  in  giving  it  expression  and  efficiency,  that  we  have 
to  do,  when  we  claim  that  Organized  Charity  is  an  advance  and  an  im- 
provement upon  preceding  systems  of  philanthropy. 
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For  this  method,  I  claim  especial  superiority  when  it  is  viewed  from 
a  business  standpoint,  and  I  hope  to  make  this  apparent  by  adverting 
to  those  four  things,  which  have  been  called  the  pillars  of  organized 
charity,  viz  :  Investigation,  registration,  co-operation  and  adequate 
relief.  Where  a  society  includes  these  things  in  its  work,  it  may  fairly 
claim  to  be  in  line  with  the  charity  organization  movement. 

Let  us  consider  how  we  would  proceed,  if  it  were  determined  to  apply 
the  principals  of  organized  charity  to  a  city  of  half  a  million  inhabit- 
ants. Our  first  step  would  be  to  distribute  the  wards  of  the  city  into  a 
convenient  number  of  districts,  probably  twelve  (12).  Having  regard 
to  the  population,  twelve  would,  I  think,  be  a  convenient  number.  In 
each  district  there  would  be  an  office,  open  for  certain  hours  every 
secular  day  in  the  year  and  this  office  would  be  in  charge  of  a  paid 
superintendent,  some  lady  or  gentleman  competent  for  the  work  and 
thoroughly  imbued  with  the  society's  principles.  The  importance  of 
securing  the  right  person  for  this  expert  work  can  scarcely  be  exager- 
ated,  and  I  may  diverge  for  a  moment,  to  say  that,  in  nearly  all  our 
cities,  the  pay  given  to  the  district  superintendents  is  far  below  what  it 
ought  to  be,  considering  the  demands  made  upon  them  for  intellectual 
force,  high  moral  qualities,  and  capacity  for  continued  and  exhausting 
labor.  The  work  of  the  district  would  be  supervised  by  a  local  board  of 
managers,  made  up  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  locality,  and  the 
superintendent  would  be  assisted  in  the  practical  work,  among  the  poor, 
by  a  band  of  volunteer  visitors.  Every  operation  of  each  local  associa- 
tion, investigation,  registration,  employment,  relief,  everything  would 
be  restricted  absolutely  to  its  own  boundaries,  no  overlapping  in  other 
territories  would  ever  be  permitted. 

Now,  right  here  is  introduced  a  great  economy,  which  will  be  at  once 
approved  by  all  who  are  familiar  with  the  correct  principles  of  business. 
A  business  man  adopts  that  method  which  will  accomplish  the  purpose 
in  view  with  the  least  expenditure  of  time,  labor  and  money.  In  a  city 
where  there  are  a  number  of  benevolent  societies,  working  independ- 
ently of  each  other,  and  each  one  striving  to  cover  the  whole  territory, 
half  tbe  time  of  the  administrative  officers  is  wasted  in  traversing  the 
long  distances,  frequently  miles  in  extent,  which  must  be  traveled  in 
the  performance  of  even  a  single  day's  labor.  Here  is  an  immense  loss 
of  time  and  labor,  which  is  equivalent  to  loss  of  money,  all  of  which 
can  be  prevented  by  a  proper  distribution  of  the  work  into  definite 
districts. 

Let  me  tell  you  the  old  story  of  the  Milkmen  of  Foggyville.  Perhaps 
it  will  illustrate  the  idea  I  wish  to  impress.  In  an  old-time  New  Eng- 
land village,  the  milk  trade  was  in  the  bands  of  eight  milkmen,  each  of 
whom,  possessed  of  a  horse  and  wagon,  traveled  over  the  entire  village, 
having  here  and  there  a  customer  to  be  served  each  morning.  After  a 
while,  Deacon  Jones,  one  of  the  dealers,  to  whom  I  have  referred,  pur- 
chased the  horse,  wagon  and  stock  in  trade  of  Perseverance  Mathews, 
who,  alas  !  had  become  too  persevering  in  his  devotion  to  the  applejack 
of  the  cross-roads  tavern.    Mr.  Jones,  being  an  ingenious  man,  deter- 
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mined  to  divide  the  town  into  two  districts,  serving  all  south  of  a 
certain  street  from  one  wagon,  and  all  north  of  that  street  from  the 
other.  In  a  short  time  the  efficiency  and  economy  of  this  method,  so 
greatly  promoted  the  prosperity  of  Deacon  Jones,  that  he  was  enabled 
to  buy  out  another  of  his  competitors,  and  it  then  dawned  upon  his  in- 
telligence that  a  combination  of  all  the  milkmen  would  so  greatly  re- 
duce the  expenses  of  distribution,  that  the  selling  price  of  their  com- 
modity could  be  reduced  and  yet  leave  to  them  greater  profits  than  they 
made  formerly.  People  began  to  say  that  Deacon  Jones  was  a  man  of 
"faculty."  He  gradually  brought  his  scheme  to  a  realization,  and,  at 
last,  it  culminated  in  what  might  have  been  designated  a  "milk  trust," 
in  which  the  entire  business  was  in  the  hands  of  one  firm,  of  which  the 
good  Deacon  was  the  head.  The  town  was  divided  into  five  districts, 
each  served  by  a  particular  wagon,  for  it  was  then  found  that  these  five 
wagons  and  five  drivers  could  more  efficiently  do  the  work  than  the 
eight  which  had  been  formerly  employed.  Jones  and  his  partners  were 
able  to  reduce  the  price  of  milk  one  cent  per  quart  and  still  make  more 
money  than  had  before  been  possible,  and  their  enterprise  aroused  so 
much  interest  and  emulation  among  their  townsmen,  that  from  being 
peculiarly  backward,  the  village  became  proverbial  for  the  progressive 
spirit  of  its  people,  and  at  last  the  Legislature  changed  its  name  from 
Foggyville  to  Enterprise  City. 

The  economies  of  a  proper  geographical  distribution  of  work  lead  the 
way  to  others  just  as  pronounced.  When  once  a  case  has  been  thoroughly 
investigated  and  the  information  collected  has  been  neatly  recorded 
upon  proper  registration  cards,  all  future  dealings  with  that  case  are 
greatly  simplified;  because  each  renewed  inquiry  begins  where  Ihe 
former  investigation  ended,  not  at  the  start,  as  was  necessary  in  the 
first  instance,  and  here  again  there  is  a  saving  in  time  and  labor  of  fully 
fifty  per  cent.  Co-operation  also  leads  to  great  economies  in  time,  in 
labor  and  in  money.  No  one  charitable  society  can  do  all  sorts  of  work 
efficiently.  Co-operation,  which  brings  all  charitable  agencies  into 
friendly  harmony,  effects  a  division  of  labor,  each  one  doing  that  for 
which  it  is  best  fitted  and  confining  itself  within  its  own  province. 
Thus  the  hospital  attends  to  the  sick,  the  asylum  for  the  aged  to  its 
own  peculiar  beneficiaries,  the  children's  home  provides  for  the  little 
ones,  and  those  agencies  created  for  domiciliary  relief  concentrate  their 
attention  upon  the  most  efficient  and  most  kindly  methods  of  provid- 
ing for  families  in  their  own  homes. 

Time  will  not  permit  a  complete  review  of  the  advantages  observed 
at  every  step,  as  we  follow,  stage  by  stage,  the  methods  of  organized 
charity;  but  the  general  result  itself  is  a  vast  economy  to  the  com- 
munity. Organized  charity  aims  at  the  permanent  elevation  of  in- 
dividuals and  families,  the  lifting  of  them  out  of  the  pauper  class  and 
restoring  them  to  their  normal  relations  with  society  ;  bringing  them 
back  to  self-respect  and  self-support.  Upon  the  most  conservative  cal- 
culation, the  difference  in  value  to  the  community,  between  the  con- 
suming loafer  and  the  producing  workmen,  is  at  least  $2,000  ;  for  the 
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surplus  value  of  even  an  ordinary  laborer's  industry,  over  and  above 
the  cost  of  his  support,  cannot  be  less  than  one  hundred  dollars  annu- 
ally ;  nor  can  the  cost  to  tbe  public  of  maintaining  a  loafer  be,  on  an 
average,  less  than  this  amount.  So  as  to  avoid  any  chance  of  exaggera- 
tion in  our  figuring,  let  us  take  only  one-half  of  this  amount  ($200)  and 
we  find  the  annual  gain  to  the  community  from  turning  a  non-producer 
into  a  producer,  to  be  one  hundred  dollars,  ($100,)  or  interest  at  five  per 
cent,  on  the  $2,000,  which  I  have  stated  as  the  net  gain  to  the  Society 
for  every  person  restored  to  normal  relations  by  the  charity  organiza- 
tion system. 

When  we  consider  that,  in  our  large  cities,  the  number  of  those  so  re- 
stored amounts  to  hundreds  during  the  course  of  a  year,  it  is  readily 
seen  that  this  indirect  pecuniary  gain  more  than  returns  all  the  ex- 
pense, which  has  been  incurred.  To  this  sum  should  be  added  the  de- 
crease in  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  pauper  class,  brought  about  by 
the  system,  and  I  know  of  no  method,  except  that  of  organized  charity, 
by  which  actual  reduction  in  this  heavy  burden  has,  within  recent 
years,  been  secured  in  any  American  city. 

In  discussing  Organized  Charity  from  a  business  standpoint,  there  is 
one  objection  which  should  be  considered.  The  method  is  sometimes 
denounced  because  of  the  large  amount  spent  in  administration,  or  to 
put  the  criticism  more  baldly,  because  contributed  funds  are  used  in 
paying  the  salaries  of  charity  officials.  Sometimes  the  objector  (and  he 
is  seldom  one  who  contributes  liberally  to  charity  of  any  kind)  imagines 
that  he  is  saying  something  witty  when  he  applies  to  organized  charity 
the  trite  anecdote  of  the  man  who  put  upon  the  contribution  plate  a 
silver  dollar  and  a  copper  penny,  remarking  "the  penny  is  for  the 
heathen,  and  the  dollar  is  to  send  it  to  them."  Stripped  of  its  ill- 
mannered  sneering,  this  objection  amounts  to  a  criticism  on  expending 
for  the  labor  of  conveying  a  gift  to  precisely  the  right  spot,  a  sum  whose 
value  is  much  greater  than  that  of  i  he  gift  itself.  It  is  true  that  the 
penny  should  be  sent  to  exactly  the  right  place  for  as  little  money  as 
will  insure  its  reaching  that  precise  spot,  but  if  a  dollar  is  the  smallest 
outlay  which  will  accomplish  that  result,  then  the  dollar  is  well  ex- 
pended; for  unless  the  penny  goes  to  the  right  place,  it  had  far  better 
not  go  at  all. 

If  the  objector  wished  to  present  a  stricking  illustration  of  labor-cost 
as  compared  with  material  cost,  he  could  (if  he  had  any  wit)  have 
readily  found  one  in  which  the  ratio  is  enormously  greater. 

In  this  watch  there  is  a  delicate  spring,  which  furnishes  the  motive 
power  of  the  whole  mechanism.  I  am  informed  that  such  a  spring  in 
watch  of  this  class  is  worth  about  $2.50.  The  actual  amount  of  iron 
which  enters  into  its  composition,  is  worth  less  than  the  one  hundredth 
part  of  a  cent.  Why  is  this  watch  spring  worth  25,000  times  more  than 
the  material  of  which  it  is  made?  Whence  comes  this  enormous  in- 
crement in  its  value  ?  It  is  solely,  is  it  not,  the  cost  of  the  labor  which 
has,  step  by  step,  transmuted  the  crude  metal  into  this  delicate  spiral 
of  wondrous  elasticity '?     Intelligent  labor  began  to  add  value  from  the 
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first  smelting  of  the  ore,  and  kept  on  adding  value,  until  the  last  final 
operation  of  the  skilled  mechanic,  who  placed  the  spring  within  the 
case  of  this  costly  watch. 

That  is  a  poor  saying,  "  a  penny  for  the  heathen  and  a  dollar  to  send 
to  them."  Far  better  say,  a  single  unit  of  value  for  the  material  and 
24,999  units  of  value  to  place  this  material  under  proper  condition,  where 
it  can  accomplish  its  purpose!  Yet  who,  except  a  simpleton,  objects  to 
the  labor-cost  which  goes  to  make  up  the  value  of  a  watch  spring  ?  A 
small  amount  of  money,  when  judiciously  expended  in  relief  work,  will 
do  far  more  good  than  a  large  sum  badly  distributed.  Indeed  badly 
distributed  relief  does  no  good  at  all,  but  a  very  great  deal  of  harm. 
The  time  is  coming,  and  it  is  not  far  off,  when  none  but  simpletons  will 
object  to  paying  for  the  talent  and  experience,  which  alone  can  give 
assurance  that  the  charitable  gifts  of  the  community  are  reaching  their 
proper  destination  and  are  accomplishing  the  good  intended  by  the 
givers. 

Professor  Henderson,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  has  well  said  in 
one  of  his  lectures,  "  the  distribution  of  relief,  so  that  it  may  do  good, 
not  harm,  is  a  difficult  matter,  requiring  expert  supervision,  and  there 
is  no  way  of  securing  such  supervision  but  by  paying  such  salaries  to 
charity  officials  as  will  justify  experts  in  entering  this  field  of  work  and 
staying  in  it." 

So  far,  I  have  endeavored  to  show  from  theordinary  principles  which 
govern  sensible  men  in  the  management  of  their  business,  that  the 
charity  organization  methods  commend  themselves  as  wise  and  econo- 
mical; but  the  proof  of  the  pudding  is,  after  all,  in  the  eating,  and 
experience  is  the  only  final  test  of  any  theory.  In  closing,  I  wish  to 
give  you  the  experience  of  my  own  city,  in  this  regard,  and  although 
the  figures  have  been  published  before,  they  are  so  significant  and  im' 
portant,  that  I  offer  no  apology  for  their  presentation. 

During  a  period  of  twelve  years,  before  the  introduction  of  charity 
organization  methods  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  the  aggregate  munici- 
pal expenditure  for  the  support  of  the  poor  was  §5,749,187.83.  During 
the  twelve  years  next  succeeding,  this  outlay  had  fallen  to  $4,656,817.70. 
The  saving  was  exactly  $1,092,370.13,  and  yet  during  all  those  years  the 
population  had  steadily  increased.  Is  not  this  wonderful  ?  A  million 
saved  in  Philadelphia,  while  in  many  other  cities,  during  the  same 
time,  the  cost  of  pauperism  had  greatly  increased.  Nor  was  this  enor- 
mous municipal  economy  effected  by  simply  shifting  the  burden  from 
the  shoulders  of  the  taxpayers  to  those  of  the  benevolent  citizens,  who 
sustained  the  organized  charities.  The  total  expenditure  of  the  Society 
for  Organizing  Charity,  including  all  its  departments,  covering  both 
administration  and  relief,  was  during  this  period  of  twelve  years,  $528,- 
646.52.  It  would  not  be  fair  to  deduct  this  from  the  million  saved,  be- 
cause many  of  the  Associations  merged  into  the  Organized  Charity 
Society  had  been  in  existence  for  years  and  had  been  spending  money 
before  the  system  was  introduced  ;  in  some  instances  more  largely  than 
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afterward  ;  but  even  if  this  entire  sum  were  to  be  deducted,  there 
would  still  remain  the  saving  of  more  than  half  a  million  dollars  in 
twelve  years,  as  an  irrefutable  testimony  to  the  economy  of  Organized 
Charity  and  its  immense  advantages  from  a  business  standpoint, 

Mr.  Brumbaugh,  (Blair) :  I  should  like  to  ask  of  the  last 
gentleman,  where  he  takes  the  illustration  of  cities  of  half  a 
million,  whether  in  cities  of  a  smaller  size,  if  there  was  such  an 
organization  it  would  not  be  as  efficient  as  in  cities  of  larger  size? 

Br.  Walk:  I  am  in  a  city  to-night,  I  suppose  of  more  than 
half  a  million  population,  and  I  had  a  city  of  that  size  in  mind. 
Smaller  cities  can  have  their  charities  well  organized,  and  would 
derive  a  benefit  from  it.  The  greatest  advantage  will  come  in 
the  largest  cities,  because  there  is  where  the  greatest  evil  has  been. 
There  is  no  city  in  the  Union  where  it  could  do  as  much  good  as 
in  New  York.  But  in  all  cities  where  they  have  organizations  at 
all  the  system  has  advantages. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Hart,  (St,  Paul)  :  It  may  be  a  matter  of  interest- 
to  know  how  this  problem  has  been  solved  in  St.  Paul.  It  is  a 
city  of  140,000.  Four  years  ago  our  condition  was  very  similar 
to  that  of  your  city  of  Pittsburgh.  We  have  in  our  city  a  so- 
ciety known  as  the  Society  for  the  Relief  of  the  Poor,  which  cor- 
responds very  closely  with  your  Society  for  Improving  the  Con- 
dition of  the  Poor.  We  had  at  that  time  about  thirty  or  thirty-five 
charity  organizations  in  the  city.  It  was  felt  by  many  that  there 
was  great  need  of  more  efficient  co-operation. 

The  Society  for  the  Relief  of  the  Poor  had  maintained  a 
"  Charity  Organization  Department,"  which  was  intended  to 
secure  co-operation,  but  it  was  very  ineffective.  Many  of  the 
Societies  would  not  come  in  and  co-operate.  After  experiment- 
ino-  for  two  or  three  years  the  Society  for  the  Relief  of  the  Poor, 
voted  to  call  a  meeting  of  all  the  societies.  Nearly  all  of  the 
charities  appointed  delegates,  and  they  came  together  and  had 
addresses  and  discussions  on  the  matter,  and  it  was  voted  that  it 
was  desirable  to  secure  more  efficient  co-operation,  a  committee 
was  appointed  on  the  matter,  and  it  recommended  as  follows  : 
That  there  should  be  established  an  organization  to  be  known  as 
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The  Associated  Charities  of  St.  Paul.  That  it  should  not  be 
composed  of  individuals,  but  that  its  membership  should  consist 
of  the  various  charities.  Each  of  these  charities  elects  two 
delegates,  and  they  form  the  Board  of  Direction.  There  are 
eighty  members  of  the  Board  of  Direction.  This  Board  meets 
twice  a  year  and  elects  ten  members  at  large,  making  ninety. 
These  ninety  numbers  elect  an  executive  committee,  with  a 
president,  treasurer  and  recorder.  The  executive  committee 
appoints  a  secretary,  who  is  the  executive  officer.  Each  of  the 
societies  makes  an  annual  contribution  towards  the  expenses  of 
the  central  bureau.  The  city  of  St.  Paul  became  a  member,  and 
agreed  to  contribute  $500  a  year.  It  Avas  also  agreed  that  the 
central  bureau  should  undertake  to  do  all  of  the  investio-atino-  for 
applications  of  relief.  The  city  afterwards  increased  its  contri- 
bution to  $600,  and  that  is  all  we  received  for  $1,000  worth  of 
work.  We  wouldn't  take  any  more,  for  we  don't  want  it  to  be- 
come a  political  organization.  This  is  insufficient  to  carry  on  the 
work.  The  charities  contribute  from  $1,100  to  $1,200  per  year 
and  the  balance  is  secured  by  a  popular  subscription,  so  widely 
divided  that  it  does  not  injure  any  of  the  other  societies.  We 
have  had  in  the  last  year  eleven  hundred  contributors  giving 
about  $2,500.  r 

Formerly  when  Alderman  B.  had  a  constituent  that  wanted 
relief  he  would  come  and  say  to  the  Board  of  Control,  "  my 
neighbor  wauts  a  ton  of  coal,"  and  it  went  up.  Now  when 
Alderman  B.  comes  for  relief  they  say  to  him,  "yes,  we  will 
send  our  investigator  right  up  there."  That  investigator's 
appointment  is  not  political,  and  his  representations  go. 

Last  spring  a  retrenchment  committee,  of  the  leading  business 
men  of  the  city,  was  appointed,  and  in  that  report  they  said  that 
this  Avise  and  sensible  arrangement  had  saved  the  city  much 
money,  and  had  been  greatly  to  the  interests  of  all  concerned. 

We  find  that  the  societies  that  at  first  made  a  contribution 
simply  on  general  principles  have  gradually  used  the  Associated 
Charities  more  and  more. 

We  Avent  back  and  Avrote  up  the  records  for  a  year  previous, 
and  have  doav  five  years  records  of  everything  that  has  been  done 
by  the  city,  and  the  leading  charity  organizations  of  the  city,  and 
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comparatively  few  cases  turn  up  uow  of  which  the  Associated 
Charities  has  not  some  record.  Anyone  can  call  up  the 
Associated  Charities  by  telephone,  and  the  case  is  immediate^ 
and  thoroughly  investigated.  This  has  resulted  in  greatly 
increasing  the  co-operation  between  the  societies.  They  all  have 
confidence  in  the  central  bureau. 

We  first  established  investigation  and  registration,  and  then 
co-operation.     We  then  started  in  on  education  and  established 
what  is  known  as  the  parlor  conference  of  charities,  which  meet 
once  a  month,  about  eight  months  in  the  year,  at  the  residences 
of  citizens,  and  discuss  the  practical  problems  of  charity.  There 
has  been  an  extraordinary  advance  in  the  intelligence  of  our 
people  on  these  subjects.    As  a  result,  St.  Paul  is  the  fourth  city 
in  the  Union  in  the  membership  of  the  National  Conference  of 
Charities  and  Correction.     W e  have  carried  on  this  educational 
method  in  various  ways.     We  hold  an  annual  meeting  of  the 
Associated  Charities,  usually  at  a  Protestant  church,  and  we  have 
in  every  case  had  Roman  Catholic  clergyman  present  to  take  part 
in  the  exercises.     We  have  gone  slowly,  and  have  tried  to  do 
what  we  did  thoroughly,  and  have  gained  the  confidence  of  the 
community.     Our  next  step  was  to  establish  friendly  visiting. 
The  visitors  are  people  who  meet  once  a  week  and  study  the 
Avork  that  they  have  to  do,  under  the  leadership  of  efficient  heads. 
We  have  two  women  at  the  heads  of  two  conferences  of  friendly 
visitors.     Each  of  these  visitors  is  an  efficient  agency  in  one  or 
more  families,  in  helping  them  to  help  themselves,  keeping  them 
from  becoming  a  charge  on  the  public,  and  putting  them  in  the 
way  of  doing  the  best  things  for  themselves.     Our  last  step  was 
taken  before  I  came  from  home,  and  that  is  the  establishment  of 
a  provident  savings  fund  by  the  sale  of  stamps  and  the  employ- 
ment of  an  agent  to  go  around  and  receive  contributions  from 
week  to  week. 

Now  this  organization  has  grown  because  it  has  behind  it  every 
charitable  agency  in  the  city  of  St.  Paul.  Protestant  churches 
have  been  very  slow  to  come  into  co-operation,  but  they  are 
gradually  coming  in  especially  as  they  find  that  they  have  been 
imposed  upon  by  those  who  were  registered,  and  that  they  could 
have  found  it  out  over  the  telephone.     I  think  it  would  be  an 
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impossible  thing,  in  St.  Paul,  to  establish  a  new  charitable  agency 
which  had  not  the  approval  of  the  Associated  Charities. 

I  think  such  a  plan  as  I  have  here  outlined  is  entirely 
feasible  in  any  city  where  the  people  understand  the  need  of  it 
and  where  each  organization  is  willing  to  concede  somewhat,  in 
order  to  get  together,  and  where  you  have  some  one  in  the 
community  who  has  the  confidence  of  the  public  and  who  is  will- 
ing to  take  the  time  and  lend  the  energy  necessary  to  establish 
such  an  organization  on  a  working  basis. 

Dr.  Walk:  I  will  add  a  word  in  regard  to  the  migrating 
paupers.  Until  we  get  better  national  or  State  legislation,  I 
want  to  give  you  a  suggestion  that  has  been  helpful  to  us,  in 
dealing  with  the  floating  population.  It  has  grown  out  o  f  an 
experience  of  about  twelve  years,  since  we  first  established  our 
agency  for  non-residents.  My  own  position,  as  a  director  of  the 
department  in  the  city,  and  secretary  of  the  Organized  Charity 
Society  has  enabled  me  to  bring  the  two  agencies  very  closely  in 
harmony.  We  have  a  man  called  the  agent  for  the  care  of  non- 
residents. All  people  who  live  outside  of  Philadelphia,  who 
apply  for  relief  are  referred  to  him,  and  that  runs  up  to  about 
one  hundred  and  twenty  in  a  month.  Now  these  people  all  want 
transportation.  That  man  says  this  to  them,  after  getting  the 
circumstance:  "I  will  write  to  the  place  you  want  to  go,  and 
find  whether  or  not  your  statements  are  true.  I  will  not  ship  you 
until  I  know,  from  the  place  you  want  to  go  to,  if  your  state- 
ments are  correct."  The  man  replies  to  him  "  what  are  you 
going  to  do  with  me  until  you  write  on,  it  will  be  cheaper  to  ship 
me  than  to  keep  me,"  and  he  says,  "  we  are  looking  for  the  right 
way,  not  the  cheap  way."  And  he  provides  for  the  man  for  a 
day  or  a  week,  and  he  writes  or  telegraphs  to  where  the  man 
wants  to  go,  and  if  the  man's  story  is  corroborated  we  send  that 
person  the  whole  way  ;  never  part  of  the  way.  If  he  lives  in 
San  Francisco,  and  we  send  him  at  all,  we  send  him  the  whole 
way. 

Now  out  of  eighty,  last  month,  we  shipped  sixteen.  Every  case 
was  investigated  in  that  way,  and  there  were  only  sixteen  whose 
stories  were  confirmed,  and  in  this  way  we  have  protected  our- 
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selves  to  a  great  extent,, and  those  that  really  ought  to  be  sent 
aw  ay  are  sent  the  whole  way,  and  those  that  ought  not  to  be  sent 
do  not  get  any  kind  of  tickets. 

Upon  motion  the  Convention  here  adjourned  to  meet  at  nine 
o'clock  to-morrow  morning. 

After  adjournment,  an  informal  reception  was  held  by  the 
ladies  of  the  Childrens'  Aid  Society,  and  some  light  refreshment 
served. 


Second  Day's  Session. 

Proceedings  of  the  morning  session,  October  21,  1896,  Con- 
vention called  to  order  by  President  McGonnigle  at  nine  o'clock. 

Mr.  Detweiler,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  accounts, 
submitted  the  following  report,  which  was  received  and  adopted. 

L.  C.  Colborn,  Treasurer,  in  Account  with  the  Association 
of  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  and  Charities 
of  Pennsylvania. 

The  Treasurer  charges  himself  with  the  following  monies  received  : 


1895.  By  Cash  Received: 

Oct.  17,    Children's  Aid  Society  of  Chester  County  §  5  CO 

30,    Department  of  Charities  of  Allegheny   25  00 

30,    Directors  of  Poor  of  Erie  County   20  00 

Nov.  1,         "            "         Chester  County   20  00 

1?         "            "         Montgomery  County   20  00 

1,         "            "         Scranton  Poor  District   20  00 

5,    Trustees  Feeble-Mind  Institute,  Elwyn   20  00 

7,  Directors  of  Poor  of  Jenkins  and  Pitston  Poor  Dist's...  10  00 

8,  "            "         York  County   20  00 

8,         "            "         Allegheny  County   20  00 

8,         11            "         Mercer  County   20  00 

8,  "            "         Nazareth  Poor  District,  North- 
ampton County   10  00 

8,         "            "         Huntingdon  County   15  00 

9;          "            "         Cumberland  County   20  00 

9  "            "         Coal  Township   Poor  District 

Northampton  County   20  00 
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Nov.  10,  Directors  of  Poor  of  Cambria  County   20  00 

10,          "            "         Lebanon  County   15  00 

10,  "            "         Schuylkill  Haven  Poor  District...  10  00 

15,  "            "         Washington  County   20  00 

16,  "            "         Poxborough  District,  Phila.  Co  ..  10  00 

16,          "            "         Lancaster  County   20  00 

20,          "            "         Delaware  County   20  00 

20,  Children's  Aid  Society  of  Philadelphia   10  00 

21,  Directors  of  Poor  of  Blair  County   20  00 

21,  "            "         Newcastle   10  00 

22,  Department  of  Charities,  Pittsburgh   25  00 

22,  Children's  Aid  Society,  Butler  County   5  00 

25,  Commissioners  of  Poor  of  Warren  County   5  00 

25,  Directors  of  Poor  of  Westmoreland  County   20  00 

27,  "            "         Germantown  Poor  District,  Phil..  20  00 

29,  "            "         Middle  Coalfield  Poor  District   10  00 

Dec.  8,         "            "         Bradford  County   10  00 

7,          "            "         Bucks  County   20  00 

9,  Trustees  of  Bethesda  Home,  Pittsburgh,  Pa   5  00 

11,  Directors  of  Poor  of  Rush  Four  Corners  Poor  Dist   10  00 

12,  Children's  Aid  Society,  Allegheny  County   5  00 

12,          "           "        "       Blair  County   5  00 

12,  "           "        "       Cameron  County   5  00 

13,  Directors  of  Poor  of  Bedford  County   20  00 

21,          "            "         Beaver  County  ,   20  00 

21,  Children's  Aid  Society,  Titusville   5  00 

30,  Department  of  Charities  and  Correction,  Philadelphia,.  25  00 
1896. 

Jan.  10,  Directors  of  Poor  of  Adams  County   120  00 

10,  Society  for  Organizing  Charities,  Philadelphia   25  00 

10,  Directors  of  Poor,  Kingston  District,  Luzerne  County.  20  00 

20,  Commissioners  of  Poor  of  Crawford  County   10  00 

24,  Directors  of  Poor,  Berks  County   20  00 

24,  Children's  Aid  Society  of  Somerset  County   5  00 

24,  "                    "         Western  Pennsylvania   10  00 

Feb.  5,  Directors  of  Poor  of  Williamsport   10  00 

Mch.20,         "            "         Carbondale   10  00 

Apr.  27,  Children's  Aid  Society  of  Philadelphia,  wood  cuts  ....  13  76 

28,  Trustees  of  State  Hospital,  Harrisburg   20  00 

July  15,  Board  of  Public  Charities  of  Pennsylvania   25  00 

Aug.  5,  Directors  of  Poor  of  Fayette  County   20  00 

25,  Children's  Aid  Society,  of  Elk  County   5  00 

Sept.  5,  Superintendent  of   Northern  Home  for  Friendless 

Children,  Philadelphia,  Pa   10  00 

$858  76 
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The  Treasurer  claims  credit  for  the  following  Receipts  and  Monies  Paid. 

1895.  To  Cash  Paid  Out  : 

Oct.  17,    To  amount  of  balance  due  paid  Treasuer   ^  9" 

Nov.  15,    Myers,  Shinkle  &  Co.,  as  per  receipt   250  00 

21,  R.  D.  McGonnigle,       "         "    46  25 

22,  Somerset  Herald,         "         "    360 

27,    Ira  E.  Briggs,  "         "   120  00 

1896. 

Mch.20,    Myers,  Shinkle  &  Co.,  as  per  receipt   2t>0  00 

Feb.  17,    E.  Hulter,  as  per  receipt   2'^  00 

May  12,    Membership  Fee  N.  C.  of  C.  &  C,  as  per  receipt   2  50 

12,    Post  Master  Uhl,  as  per  receipt   10  00 

June  9,    Delegates  to  N.  C.  of  C.  &  C   60  00 

July  30,    Myers,  Shinkle  &  Co   25  00 

Sept.  8,    D.  S.  Brumbaugh,  as  per  receipt   10  00 

Oct.  8,    Program  Committee   35  00 

8,    J.  S.  Levy,  type  writing   10  00 

.8,    Telegrams,  Express,  Telephone  and  Expenses   5  40 

8,    Salary  of  Treasurer  and  Expense   25  0° 

S878  72 


Total  receipts  $S5S  70 

Totol  expenditures   878  72 

Balance  due  Treasurer  I  19  90 

We,  the  Finance  and  Auditing  Committee,  have  examined  and 
audited  the  foregoing  account  of  the  Treasurer,  and  find  same  correct, 
the  balance  due  the  same  is  §19.96,  and  do  approve  the  same. 

We  would  further  report,  that  we  have  considered  the  amount  neces- 
sary to  defray  the  expenses  of  next  year,  and  would  recommend  that 
assessments  be  levied  for  ensuing  year  as  follows  : 

On  all  Poor  Districts  composed  of  counties  S  15  00 

k       <i  "  •'  townships   10  00 

"  all  Children's  Aid  Societies   500 

"  the  Eastern  and  Western  Children's  Aid  Society         10  00 

"  all  Department  of  Charities  and  Societies  for  organi- 

zing  Charities   20  °0 

Feeble-Minded  Hospitals,  each   1°  00 

S.  M.  Shillito, 
John  Wilson, 
H.  F.  Detwiler. 
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Dr.  Ida  K.  Reel,  of  Chester  county,  read  the  following  paper  : 

EFFECT  OF  INSTITUTION  LIFE  AS  COMPARED 
WITH  HOME  LIFE  UPON  AMERICAN 
CHILDREN. 

This  subject,  which  has  been  assigned  to  rne  by  your  committee  for 
my  paper  to-day,  is  an  important  one  for  consideration.  Personally  I 
have  but  little  knowledge  of  children  while  in  institutions.  It  is  after 
they  have  left  them,  and  have  been  sent  out  to  take  their  places  as  citi- 
zens, that  I  know  more.  We  have  abundant  testimony  that  a  consid- 
erable number  of  excellent  citizens  are  given  to  the  world  each  year  as 
a  result  of  the  care  and  training  received  in  some  of  these  places. 

Does  an  institution  ever  really  take  the  place  of  a  home  ?  Many  of 
you  will  say  it  never  does. 

What  constitutes  a  home?  Is  it,  as  many  believe  and  show  by  their 
conduct,  merely  a  place  to  sleep,  eat  and  be  clothed  ? 

Some  of  our  private  homes,  even  in  Chester  county,  show  no  higher 
aim  than  that.  Others  do  a  little  better,  and  teach  a  child  committed 
to  their  care  a  certain  method  of  working,  usually  in  a  very  indifferent 
and  careless  manner,  while  homes  of  a  higher  order  not  only  desire  to 
do  all  of  these  tnings,  and  in  the  best  manner  of  which  they  are  capa- 
ble, but  which  also  give  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  a  careful  moral 
training  in  all  its  various  phases.  These  are  unquestionably  the  best 
kind  of  homes.    But  they  are  few  and  far  between. 

In  how  many  of  our  homes  do  the  people  try  to  really  understand  the 
child  as  an  individual?  They  have,  in  most  cases,  but  little  regard  for 
individualities  and  personal  characteristics,  and  think  what  has  done 
for  one  must  do  for  another.  If  a  rule  has  worked  well  for  one  girl  it 
ought  to  do  equally  well  for  another.  We  all  know  that  there  are  but 
few  laws  that  can  be  considered  as  cast  iron  in  the  training  of  children. 
Three  of  these  are  the  law  of  obedience,  of  truthfulness,  and  of  purity 
of  conduct.  Even  these  must  be  adapted  to  the  understanding  of  the 
individual  in  each  case. 

What  effect  has  the  home  upon  the  child  ?  If  we  choose  our  homes 
carelessly,  or  with  but  little  attention  to  other  matters  than  those  con- 
cerning food  and  shelter,  can  we  blame  the  child  for  turning  out  indif- 
ferently? How  many  of  our  poor  children  are  in  homes  that  we  would 
choose  for  our  own  relatives?  But  there  are  some  children  uot  suitable 
to  be  placed  in  any  home  ;  some  children  so  vile  that  they  would  cor- 
rupt at  least  a  portion  of  any  community  if  allowed  the  liberty  of  a  home. 
They  are  not  to  blame.  Added  to  the  evils  which  they  have  inherited 
are  those  of  corrupt  influences  surrounding  them  from  birth.  It  is  in 
the  very  air  which  they  breathed.  How  could  they  learn  good  from 
such  evil  ? 

I  want  to  give  a  sketch,  by  way  of  illustration,  of  two  of  our  homes. 
In  one  the  family  consisted  of  father  and  mother  and  one  daughter, 
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several  years  older  than  the  boy— our  ward -who  was  placed  with 
them.  It  was  a  free  home.  They  were  well-to-do  farmers,  respectable, 
honest,  God-feariDg  people,  and  treated  the  boy  as  nearly  as  they  could 
as  if  he  had  been  their  son.  They  were  attached  to  him.  He  was  a 
bright  boy  of  fourteen,  quick,  polite,  ready-witted,  willing  and  respect- 
ful—"a  model  boy."  These  are  the  encomiums  bestowed  upon  him  by 
these  people  with  whom  he  lived.  He  ran  away.  Later  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  his  whole  course  of  conduct  was  one  of  deceit.  He  had 
lied,  stolen,  chewed  and  smoked  clandestinely,  was  profane,  and  gen- 
erally dissolute  in  his  habits.  He  led  a  double  life.  And  these  discov- 
eries were  as  great  a  shock  to  those  people  as  they  were  to  us.  Can  we 
truthfully  say  that  any  influence  in  that  home  had  any  restraining 
effect  on  the  boy?  It  may  be  that  some  seed  was  sown  which  will 
yield  good  results  in  the  future,  but  the  outlook  is  not  encouraging. 

The  second  home  is  different  in  point  of  surroundings.  These  people 
are  very  poor.  They  belong  to  the  class  of  those  who  are  continually 
striving  against  their  poverty  without  bettering  themselves  at  all. 
Still  they  keep  up  the  struggle.  This  boy  is  bom  of  low,  depraved 
parents,  who  are  moral  blots  upon  the  earth.  His  parents  are  living, 
but  fortunately  do  not  trouble  either  themselves  or  us  about  the  boy. 
He  had  absolutely  nothing  in  his  natural  make  up  to  encourage  one 
to  believe  that  he  would  ever  do  or  be  any  credit  to  any  one,  himself 
least  of  all.  But  by  careful  training  and  persistent  effort  in  the  proper 
direction  his  care-taker  has  succeeded  in  making  him  fairly  obedient, 
cleanly  in  his  habits,  and  willing  to  do  a  reasonable  amount  of  work 
each  day.  His  mental  processes  are  all  very  labored  and  astonishingly 
slow.  His  hands  must  be  placed  on  the  work  in  the  right  position  be- 
fore he  can  comprehend  how  it  is  to  be  done.  But  he  has  developed  a 
tendency  to  run  away. 

Both  of  these  cases  may  have  been  born  with  a  roving  tendency,  and 
such  children  are  hard  to  keep  within  bounds,  whether  boys  or  girls. 

What  is  the  character  of  the  training  in  most  of  these  homes,  whether 
free  or  where  board  is  paid  ?  If  a  child  will  not  work  at  even  light 
tasks,  is  he  or  she  compelled  to  do  so  ?  Is  the  discipline  of  such  a  char- 
acter usually  that  one  can  depend  upon  it  ?  I  think  not.  If  the  boy 
or  girl  doesn't  wish  to  go  to  school— and  frequently  they  do  not— are 
they  obliged  to  do  so  ?  I  am  sure  they  are  not,  more  especially  if  they 
can  be  persuaded  by  bribery,  or  such  means,  to  he  of  some  assistance  in 
the  house.  Are  they  taught  to  be  truthful?  Occasionally.  But  so 
many  people  believe  that  "a  lie  is  right  when  it  is  expedient"  that 
they  often  fail  to  make  the  proper  distinction  in  the  proper  place. 

What  sort  of  training  does  a  child  have  in  an  institution?  First,  he 
realizes  from  the  instant  he  goes  into  it  that  there  is  no  evading  its  dis- 
cipline. Next,  he  has  regular  hours  for  everything  done,  and  he  learns 
that  each  thing  must  be  done  in  its  specified  time.  This  teaches  him 
method.  Also,  he  receives  training  in  habits  of  cleanliness  and  the 
care  of  his  body.  His  mind  is  educated  by  attendance  at  regular  inter- 
vals at  school.    He  is  taught  to  work  in  various  branches,  and  if  he 
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shows  any  special  skill  in  any  particular  line  he  is  encouraged  to  work 
alorjg  that  line,  and  the  facilities  are  there  or  provided  to  do  it  with. 
In  most  institutions  of  the  present  time  there  is  a  certain  time  devoted 
to  gymnastics,  athletic  or  military  drill.  Any  or  all  of  these  are  a  joy 
to  most  boys  and  girls,  and  teach  them  the  value  of  a  healthy,  well- 
developed  body  as  nothing  else  can.  To  sum  it  all  up  in  a  few  words, 
the  aim  of  the  institution  is  to  show  to  the  world  a  well-balanced,  well- 
disciplined  and  ambitious  citizen,  who,  whether  boy  or  girl,  is  capable 
of  taking  his  or  her  proper  place  in  society  and  maintaining  it. 

In  our  homes,  the  faults  I  find  are  a  decided  lack  of  discipline  and 
irregularity  in  teaching,  which  is  usually  of  a  very  spasmodic  order  and 
indifferent  in  character. 

The  weight  of  the  testimony  of  my  observation  must  therefore  be  in 
favor  of  the  institution,  because  of  the  character  of  the  children  with 
which  we  have  to  deal.  The  institution  which  seems  to  come  nearest 
to  the  need  is  the  industrial  school. 

There  is  a  grave  drawback  to  all  of  our  reformatories,  in  that  the 
child  must  come  under  the  law  to  be  admitted  and  receive  the  excellent 
training  given  in  those  places. 

We  need  more  institutions  where  the  child  can  receive  all  the  benefits 
of  the  reformitory  without  being  branded  as  an  actual  criminal  to  ob- 
tain admission. 

Mr.  D.  S.  Brumbaugh,  of  Blair,  read  the  following  report,  which 
was  received  with  great  applause  and  expressions  of  approval,  for 
the  care  bestowed  in  the  laborious  work  of  its  preparation  : 

STATISTICS   OF  THE   POOR  AND  A  COMPARISON 
OF   EXPENSES  WITH   COUNTIES  HAVING 
ALMSHOUSES  AND  COUNTIES  UN- 
DER THE  OVERSEER  SYSTEM. 

In  presenting  our  report  in  accordance  with  the  resolution  of  lastannual 
convention  at  Philadelphia,  which  are  as  follows,  "  The  Committee 
would  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  recommendation  made  by  the 
Legislative  Committee  to  have  a  committee  of  five  appointed  by  this 
Convention  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  collect  and  collate  the  statistics 
mentioned  in  the  report  of  the  Legislative  Committee,  and  that  the 
statistics,  when  obtained,  be  furnished  the  Legislative  Committee  to 
assist  them  in  their  work.    The  statistics  to  be  obtained  are  as  follows  : 

The  rate  of  taxation  in  each  poor  district  in  the  several  counties  of 
the  State  where  the  township  or  overseer  system  prevails  ?  The  amount 
of  taxes  collected  in  each  of  said  districts  ?  What  proportion  of  the  taxes 
collected  is  expended  in  the  payment  of  salaries?  How  much  is  ex- 
pended in  paying  the  expenses  of  litigation,  and  how  much  goes  to  the 
support  of  the  poor  in  each  of  the  said  districts? 
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It  was  with  considerable  reluctance  and  diffidence  that  we  consented 
to  act,  knowing  that  the  duties  would  be  laborious  and  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  the  information  desired,  from  the  fact  that  thirty-two 
of  the  sixty-seven  counties  of  the  State  adhered  wholly  or  in  part  to  the 
time-honored  system  of  caring  for  the  poor  by  the  township  or  overseer 


These  districts  aggregated  685,  in  which  in  the  year  ending  March  1, 
1894,  the  sum  of  §325,343.34  was  disbursed  for  the  poor  in  these  districts. 
Our'first  idea  was  to  divide  the  work  between  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, giving  to  each  a  territory  comprising  a  number  of  counties 
nearest  each  member.   We  acted  on  this  idea  and  made  the  appoint- 
ments accordingly.    After  some  delay  in  the  work,  went  to  work  with 
many  difficulties  in  the  way  and  have  succeded,  in  part,  in  collecting 
the  information  so  much  desired  by  the  Committee  on  Legislation.  We 
succeeded  in  getting  the  rate  of  taxation  in  Armstrong,  Butler,  Came- 
ronrCarbon,  Centre,  Clarion,  Clinton,  Columbia,  Elk,  Fulton,  Indiana, 
Jefferson,  Juniata,  Lackawanna,  Lycoming,  Monroe,  Northumberland, 
(partially)  Pike,  Snyder,  Susquehanna  and  Union.    We  have  endeav- 
ored to  get  it  from  the  others  but  have  not  succeeded.    The  rate  of  the 
counties  we  have  succeeded  in  getting  reports  from,  is  from  nothing  to 
fifteeen  mills.    The  average  in  the  counties  is  as  follows :  Armstrong, 
2i  ;  Butler,  14  ;  Cameron,  4|;  Carbon,  3J;  Centre,  3i;  Clarion,  2f;  Clin- 
ton, 2.};  Columbia,  2;  Elk,  3§;  Fulton,  2;  Indiana,  3§;  Jefferson,  H;  Ju- 
niata," 2^;  Lackawanna,  4;  Lycoming,  2A;  Monroe,  If;  Northumber- 
land, 5|;  Pike  3;  Snyder,  2;  Susquehanna,  4A;  Union,  2;  Lawrence,  U. 
These  are  mostly  for  the  year  1895.     We  find  83  districts  that  made 
no  levy  of  taxes ;  86  levied  less  than  2  mills  ;  99  from  2  to  3  mills;  11 
districts  from  3  to 4  mills;  24  districts  4  mills;  33  districts  5  mills;  11  dis- 
tricts 6  mills  ;  9  districts  7  mills  ;  2  districts  8  mills  ;  1  district  9  mills  ; 
9  districts  10  mills  ;  1  district  13  mills  ;  3  districts  15  mills.    The  higher 
rates  are  very  often  in  the  poorer  districts,  where  it  falls  heavily  and  is 
quite  burdensome  on  the  people  to  raise  the  very  high  taxation  to  sup- 
port the  poor.    In  many  of  the  rich  agricultural  districts  the  rate  is 
nothing,  or  is  comparatively  light.    It  is  in  these  districts  where  the 
opposition  comes  from  against  the  establishment  of  almshouses,  as  they 
are  in  many  cases  exempt  or  have  very  small  taxes  to  pay.    They  do 
not  wish  to  share  the  burdens  of  the  poorer  districts  in  common,  conse- 
quently they  generally  outvote  the  poorer  and  burdened  districts 
when  the  question  of  submission  to  establish  almshouses  is  brought  up 
to  vote  upon. 

The  aggregate  amount  of  taxes,  as  before  stated,  in  all  the  districts 
amounts  to  $325,073.01,  as  follows  : 

Armstrong  County  §15,935  20 


system. 


Butler 

Cameron 

Carbon 


16,585  38 


! ) 
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Clearfield    County   30,510  85 

Centre             "    21,224  98 

Clinton            "    8,687  21 

Columbia         "    9,923  69 

Elk                 "    12,454  45 

Forest              "    4,479  15 

Fulton             "    729  89 

Indiana           "    21,861  43 

Jefferson          "   12,426  25 

Clarion            "    18,384  05 

Juniata           "   8,649  07 

Lackawanna    "    4,527  99 

Lawrence        "    12,457  57 

Luzerne           "   9,094  12 

Lycoming        "    16,953  39 

McKean,  Bradford  City   3,039  49 

Monroe  County   7,957  44 

Montour    "    2,073  00 

Northumberland  County   16,581.14 

Philadelphia,  Bristol  Township   2,376  40 

Pike  County   3,206  91 

Potter     "    10,164  04 

Snyder    "    7,907  56 

Sullivan  "    3,857  22 

Susquehanna  County   9,277  49 

Union                "    8,892  76 

Wayne               »    11,196  05 

Wyoming           "    4,101  75 


The  sum  of  $29,266.53  was  the  aggregate  expended  for  the  salaries  of 
the  overseers.  This  is  about  9  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  The  sum  of 
$8,007.91  was  paid  for  legal  expenses.  This  was  not  all  expended  for 
litigation.  It  is  about  2J  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  The  balance,  or  about 
$288,068.90,  was  paid  directly  to  the  poor.  This,  of  course,  includes 
medical,  funeral,  and  what  was  paid  to  State  insane  hospitals,  etc. 

It  might  be  of  interest  to  particularize  some  of  the  charges  of  overseers 
and  for  litigation  or  legal  expenses  : 

In  Armstrong  County  $80  was  charged  to  disburse  $360,  $75  for  $240, 
$200  for  $779.03,  $108  for  $422  ;  Butler  County  $91  for  $161,  $51  for  $219  ; 
Cameron  County  $96  for  $497,  and  in  one  case  no  charge  to  disburse 
$877;  Carbon  County  $113  and  $5  legal  expenses  to  disburse  $456  ;  Centre 
County  $18  for  $2,175— very  moderate  indeed;  Clarion  County  $63  for 
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§360— no  litigation  in  this  case  ;  Clearfield  County  §114  and  862  legal  ex- 
penses for  §287.40,  §348  and  $49  legal  expenses  for  §1,417,  §169  for  §590, 
§494  for  §2,671— in  one  case  no  charge  for  §620,  and  in  another  instance 
for  §331  nothing  is  charged  ;  Clinton  County  §96  for  §355— no  litigation 
—§73  for  §540  and  nothing  for  §1,680;  Columbia  County  §305  for  §1,957 
and  §7  for  §25  ;  Elk  County  §324  for  §1,864;  Indiana  County  §120  for  §824, 
§138  for  §1,121— the  overseer's  charge  in  this  county  amounts  to  §2,126.87; 
Jefferson  County  §109.50  for  §177.50  $105  legal  expenses  for  §718,  §109  for 
for  §456  ;  Juniata  County  §112.50  for  §724  §50  for  §335,  nothing  for  §965, 
one  charge  of  §104  for  legal  expenses  ;  Lackawanna  County  §368  for 
§1,445  ;  §320  for  §1,650;  Luzerne  County  §100  for  §763,  §76  for  §405,  §56 
for  §164,  §69  for  §469,  §42  for  §179  ;  Lycoming  County  §121  for  §386,  §180 
for  §793— in  one  case  nothing  for  §417;  Monroe  County  §143  for  §298, 
all  the  legal  expenses  in  this  county  are  §112.95 ;  in  Montour  County  all 
the  overseer's  expenses  in  the  7  districts  is  §136.30  and  §6.75  for  legal  ex- 
penses ;  Northumberland  County  §27  for  §119,  §94  for  §596;  Pike  County 
§240  for  §1,334,  §86  legal  expenses,  §50  for  §282,  all  the  legal  expenses  are 
§142  22  ;  Potter  County  §206  for  §269,  §129  for  §909,  §123  for  §247,  §63  for 
§325— §995  are  all  the  charges  for  overseer's  services  and  only  §139.40  for 
legal  expenses  ;  Snyder  County  has  an  instance  of  §232  for  legal  expenses 
for  §994;  Sullivan  County  in  one  case  §458.79  and  §10  for  legal  expenses, 
for  §968,  §30  for  122,  §58  for  §327  and  50  cents  for  §92 ;  Susquehanna 
County  is  generally  moderate,  §602  for  overseer's  services  and  §132.87  for 
legal  expenses  for  the  whole  County  is  comparatively  small  to  disburse 
§9,277.49  ;  Union  County  has  very  moderate  charges,  all  the  overseer's 
expenses  are  §530,  legal  expenses  aggregate  §152 ;  Wyoming  County 
has  one  instance  of  §97  for  §451,  §8  for  §15,  §119  for  §485— total  overseer's 
expenses  are  §394,  and  only  §58  legal  expenses. 

We  observe  that  the  medical  expenses  are  much  greater  in  com- 
parison with  counties  where  Almshouses  are. 

Armstrong  §1,028  07         Bedford  §  321  IS 

Butler   1,142  52         Beaver   1,129  45 

Center                     1,105  30         Huntingdon   97  95 

Clarion                    1,043  80         Venango   626  31 

Clearfield                 2,051  66         Cambria   2-50  00 

Indiana                   1,403  09         Westmoreland   281  00 

Lawrence  '■ .  1,189  95         Mercer   297  40 

Potter                     1,586  30         Tioga   71  41 

Juniata                      391  50         Perry   31  50 

Lycoming  .1,190  08         Bradford   642  01 

The  medical  expenses  in  the  overseer  districts,  §20,609.73.  The 
medicine  and  medical  supplies  in  the  almshouse  districts,  §30,080.26. 
Funeral  expenses  seem  to  be  much  larger  in  proportion  in  overseer 
districts  than  almshouse  districts.  The  average  is  about  §25.00. 
Funerals  of  paupers  are  generally  conducted  the  same  as  other  funerals 
in  the  same  locality    The  coffin  must  be  nearly  similar  or  the  overseers 
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will  have  the  censure  of  the  community.  The  hard  times  the  pauper 
has  experienced  in  many  instances,  in  being  sold  to  the  lowest  bidder, 
who  got  all  the  work  he  could  get  out  of  him,  with  poor  boarding  and 
scant  clothing,  living  in  the  poorest  condition,  his  condition  of  poverty 
and  distress  is  forgotten,  and  lie  receives  a  respectable  funeral  and 
burial.  The  poor  man  should  have  had  better  treatment  in  his  lifetime 
and  not  so  much  at  his  funeral.  We  submit  some  comparisons  in  the 
counties  still  adhering  to  the  overseer  system  with  those  having  alms- 
houses. Two  or  three  years  ago  the  voters  of  Indiana  county  voted  on 
the  establishment  of  an  almshouse.  One  of  the  strong  arguments 
against  the  establishment  was  the  conduct  of  the  Directors  of  the  Poor 
of  Westmoreland  county  some  years  prior  to  that,  which  was  not  com- 
mendable, we  know,  and  that  something  similar  would  be  the  result  if 
Indiana  county  was  to  have  an  almshouse  ;  that  an  almshouse  would 
be  more  expensive  than  the  good  old  way  of  caring  for  the  poor  by 
their  time-honored  overseer  system.  We  shall  take  Westmoreland 
county,  then,  as  the  county  to  make  our  comparisons  on,  and  as  it  is 
adjacent  to  Indiana,  Armstrong,  Butler,  and  a  number  of  counties  that 
still  continue  the  overseer  plan,  so  we  shall  not  be  charged  with  un- 
fairness in  our  comparisons.  It  is  our  design  to  take  Westmoreland 
and  other  counties  and  draw  our  comparisons  of  expenditures.  Ac- 
cording to  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Public  Charities  for  the  year  1894, 
this  being  the  last  report  published,  when  we  commenced  our  work  we 
used  it.  In  it  we  find  that  Westmoreland  county,  with  a  population 
of  112,819,  according  to  the  last  census,  expended,  that  year,  $27,479.56. 


County. 

Population. 

Expenditures. 

Cost  to  Westmoreland 
County  at  same  rate 
would  have  been. 

Per 
cent. 

Armstrong. . 

38,396 

$15,935  20 

$47,000  00 

74 

Butler  

55,339 

16,585  38 

32,000  00 

18 

7,238 

5,029  81 

80,000  00 

200 

18,459 

4,797  28 

31,000  00 

14 

21,224  98 

58,000  00 

111 

Clarion  

36,802 

18,384  05 

54,000  00 

100 

Clearfield  . . . 

63,456 

30,510  85 

53,000  00 

96 

Clinton  

26,227 

8,687  21 

41,000  00 

52 

Columbia . . . 

18,278 

9,923  69 

62,000  00 

130 

42,175 

21,861  43 

58,000  00 

107 

Compare  Warren  county,  population,  37,585;  expenditures,  $9,481.09. 

Elk  22,330      $12,454  45  $20,000  00  100 

Forest                     8,482         4,479  15  18,000  00  80 

Potter  22,778        10,164  04  18,500  00  85 
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Compare  Mifflin  county,  population,  19,996  ;  expenditures,  §4,408.80. 

Cost  to  Westmoreland  l*er 
County.  Population.    Expenditures.     County  at  same  rate  Cent. 

Juniata  16,655  $8,649  07  §10,500  00  150 

Snyder  17,651  7,907  56  8,800  00  100 

Union  17,820  8,892  76  10,000  00  145 

Sullivan  11,620  3,857  23  7,270  00  75 

Pike                        9,412  3,206  12  6,666  00  52 

Compare  Cambria  county,  population,  66,175  ;  expenditures,  $16,914.45. 

Jefferson  44,005      $12,426  26  §18,000  00  6 

Lawrence  25,917        12,457  57  34,000  00  106 

Compare  Tioga  county,  population,  52,313  ;  expenditures,  §17,463  27. 

Lycomiug  43,437      §16,953  39  §20,000  00  11 

Northumberland..  42,679        16,381  14  20,000  00  12 

Wayne  23,685        11,196  05  24,000  00  41 

If  we  take  Washington,  Greene,  Somerset,  Bedford,  Huntingdon, 
Perry,  or  almost  any  other  county,  the  comparison  is  similar,  almost, 
in  every  instance,  so  it  is  needless  to  continue  the  comparisons  to  con- 
vince you  that  the  county  almshouse  is  by  far  the  most  economical. 
And  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  care  and  treatment  given  in  the  Alms- 
house is  better.  He  is  quartered  in  a  comfortable  home,  with  an  abund- 
ance of  everything  that  is  necessary.  All  his  wants  are  amply  sup- 
plied. He  is  required  to  perform  labor  enough,  if  in  condition  to  do  it, 
that  will  give  him  healthy  recreation,  for  generally  at  almshouses  it 
requires  considerable  tact  and  skill  to  keep  them  employed  euough  to 
keep  them  ordinarily  out  of  mischief.  There  is  another  good  reason 
for  having  the  county  almshouse  and  having  the  county  all  in  one 
district :  the  settlement  of  paupers  could  be  more  easily  established, 
from  the  fact  that  intercourse  and  correspondence  with  the  County 
Poor  Board  is  not  so  difficult  and  inconvenient  as  that  of  overseer  dis- 
tricts.   We  have  learned  this  from  experience. 

We  have  learned  this  fact,  that  in  all  the  counties  there  is  sentiment 
favorable  to  the  establishment  of  almshouses.  Center  county  voted  in 
the  spring  of  1895,  but  it  was  lost.  The  vote  stood,  2,327  for,  to  3,982 
against  it.  The  vote  in  Clearfield  county  was  taken  in  the  spring  of 
1894,  and  resulted  favorable  to  the  establishment  of  an  almshouse.  A 
farm  was  purchased,  and  complete  and  modern  buildings  were  erected, 
and  were  occupied  January  1,  1896.  In  a  communication  from  the 
Steward,  he  says  "that  Clearfield  county  will  keep  her  poor  on  half 
what  it  cost  to  keep  them  locally."  He  further  says:  ''We  had  in 
August,  1895,  over  900  persons  on  the  county,  in  the  townships.  We 
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only  got  150  in  the  almshouse,  the  balance  went  out  in  the  world  to 
hustle  for  themselves.  A  communication  from  the  clerk  of  the  County 
Commissioners,  Clearfield  county,  George  E.  Owens,  Esq.,  who  was 
largely  instrumental  in  shaping  the  vote  favorable  for  an  almshouse, 
says  "  that  the  rate  will  be  less  than  one  mill,  and  the  actual  expenses 
of  keeping  the  poor  will  not  exceed  $22,000.  while  it  formerly  averaged 
about  $50,000."  In  a  communication  from  an  able  lawyer  in  Center 
county,  who  has  been  the  counsel  for  the  County  Commissioner?,  he  says, 
in  reference  to  Center  county  :  "  I  know  it  costs  much  more  to  keep  the 
poor  in  this  county  than  it  does  in  counties  where  they  have  an  alms- 
house and  farm.  Each  township  looks  after  its  own  poor  and  levy 
their  own  taxes,  have  their  own  overseer,  etc.  While  in  some  town- 
ships there  is  not  over  one-half  mill  of  poor  tax,  in  others  there  is  8  or 
10  mills.  Rich  townships  have  scarcely  any  poor  to  keep,  while  all 
the  townships  where  there  have  been  old  iron  furnaces  have  plenty, 
and  this  always  defeats  the  proposition  to  build  a  poorhouse  and  buy  a 
farm.  It  has  been  voted  down  twice  in  this  county,  always  defeated 
by  the  rich  and  populous  townships.  In  correspondence  with  a  gentle- 
man of  intelligence,  and  who  from  his  position  is  posted  on  the  situa- 
tion in  Clinton  county,  he  says:  'I  don't  believe  that  our  people  are 
generally  satisfied  with  the  present  system  of  caring  for  our  county's 
poor,  and  the  County  Commissioners  realize  the  fact  that  a  County 
almshouse  would  be  far  cheaper  and  better,  but  they  are  at  present 
powerless  to  remedy  the  existing  state  of  affairs,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
they  have  not  the  money  to  purchase  land  and  erect  the  necessary 
buildings,  and  they  cannot  borrow  any  more  at  present,  for  the  county 
has  already  borrowed  up  to  its  legal  limit.'  " 

A  prominent  clergyman  writes  me  from  Indiana  county,  who  regrets 
very  much  his  inability  to  attend  our  convention,  on  account  of 
press  of  business,  and  says  :  "  I  am  deeply  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
the  indigent  poor,  and  am  an  earnest  advocate  of  a  well-conducted 
Almshouse  for  their  protection  and  provision,  and  by  voice  and  purse 
urged  the  adoption  of  that  system  whilst  a  resident  of  Butler  county 
for  seven  years,  and  during  my  former  residence  here  and  since  my  re- 
turn, over  ten  years  ago.  My  reference  to  the  causes  of  the  adverse 
vote  of  this  county,  stating  the  maladministration  of  poor  affairs  in 
Westmoreland  county  as  the  cause,  was  not  any  recent  maladministra- 
tion, but  what  occurred  years  ago,  which  was  remembered  by  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  measure  and  alleged  against  it.  Our  portion  of  the  county 
cares  well  for  its  poor,  but  other  portions  do  not,  I  well  know,  and  I 
know,  also,  it  would  be  better  for  our  poor  did  they  have  the  opportu- 
nities for  employment  which  a  farm  affords.  The  cost  of  their  main- 
tenance would  be  much  modified,  whilst  the  work  they  could  do  would 
be  a  blessing  to  them." 

In  a  note  from  the  clerk  of  the  County  Commissioners  of  Indiana 
county  he  says  the  total  poor  tax  for  1895  is  $27,641.50,  $5,780.07  more 
than  the  year  we  made  our  report  on. 
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The  clerk  of  the  County  Commissioners  of  Union  county  informs 
me  that  the  total  poor  tax  for  the  year  1895  for  Union  county  is  $15,- 
626.45,  while  our  calculation  is  made  on  §8,892.76,  or  §6,723.69  more. 
These  would  very  materially  increase  the  percentage  in  these  counties. 

We  believe  that  the  sentiment  favorable  to  the  establishment  of  alms- 
honses  could  be  very  much  increased  if  the  people  were  better  informed 
on  the  subject. 

We  append  our  detailed  report  of  statistics,  giving  itemized  state- 
ments and  the  rate  of  taxation  in  each  of  the  overseer  districts,  as  far  as 
we  could  ascertain  them.  We  were  ably  and  kindly  assisted  in  our 
work  by  the  Board  of  Public  Charities  and  by  numerous  persons  in  the 
counties  of  the  State  from  which  we  were  gathering  statistics.  The 
clerks  of  the  County  Commissioners  in  a  number  of  counties  gave  me 
their  assistance  and  encouraged  me  in  the  work. 
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Total. 

$    1,022  26 
348  39 
219  40 
4  00 

$  16,585  39 

8  278  IS 
S71  28 

1,068  30 
497  IS 
692  08 

1,622  79 

$    5,029  81 
5.575  50 

lljlstl  ! 

567  03 
119  00 

$     4,797  28 
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Mr.  Cheney,  (Delaware)  :  I  had  five  counties  and  one  district 
in  my  charge.  After  receiving  instructions  from  the  committee 
I  proceeded  with  my  work,  by  correspondence,  and  I  kept  on 
with  my  work  until  close  to  the  time  of  the  convening  of  this 
Convention,  and  the  only  reply  that  I  was  able  to  get  was  from 
one  county  and  one  district.  As  far  as  regards  my  report  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  has  already  made  it.  I  don't  think  it 
is  necessary  for  me  to  go  over  it,  but  I  found  it  a  very  difficult 
matter  to  get  statistics  from  the  counties  who  adhere  to  the  old 
style,  and  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  almost  an  im- 
possibility to  get  it,  especially  by  correspondence.  I  think  if  we 
expect  to  make  a  satisfactory  matter  out  of  this  it  would  be 
necessary  for  the  committee  to  visit  each  county,  and  get  the 
statistics  in  proper  shape.  I  think  it  shows  satisfactorily,  to  any 
thinking  person,  the  difference  between  the  almshouse  and  the 
overseer  system. 

Mr.  I).  W.  Myers,  (Washington)  :  I  have  nothing  further  to 
add  on  this  question  at  present,  but  I  concur  entirely  in  the 
report  of  Mr.  Brumbaugh. 

Mr.  Wells,  (Carbon)  :  The  other  member  of  the  committee 
stated,  also  that  he  had  nothing  to  add  to  the  report,  that  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  had  covered  the  whole  ground,  and 
stated  that  he  did  not  succeed,  at  all,  in  his  correspondence,  and 
got  no  satisfaction  from  any  one,  by  correspondence. 

Cadwalader  Bkldle,  (Philadelphia) :  When  Mr.  Brumbaugh 
wrote  me,  stating  that  they  desired  to  have  these  statistics  and 
were  unable  to  get  them  I  recpiested  our  clerk  to  get  me  the 
statistics  for  one  year.  There  are  now  nearly  700  districts  in 
which  there  are  overseers.  It  is  necessary  to  correspond  with 
everyone  of  them,  in  order  to  get  the  amounts  expended  by  the 
overseers  in  those  districts,  for  the  relief  of  the  poor. 

My  clerk  brought  me,  at  once,  the  return  of  1894,  which  I 
sent  to  Mr.  Brumbaugh,  and  I  wish  I  had  those  returns  here  to- 
day. Few  of  you  can  imagine  the  amount  of  detail  work  in  get- 
ting those  statistics  from  nearly  700  overseers  in  the  State,  but 
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we  have  received  them  every  year,  and  it  has  entailed  an 
enormous  correspondence.  Where  they  were  not  properly  made 
out  letters  had  to  be  written,  sometimes  as  many  as  a  dozen,  to 
the  officers  of  the  Poor  Board,  to  get  their  return  in  proper  shape. 

Those  statistics  we  have  in  the  office  every  year.  I  think  Mr. 
Brumbaugh's  report  was  principally  made  from  the  returns 
received  by  him  from  our  Board,  and  I  am  very  glad  that  he  has 
been  able  to  make  so  very  satisfactory  a  report. 

We  haven't  in  our  returns  asked  the  taxation,  but  it  seems  to 
me  that  is  very  easily  obtainable,  the  population  of  the  townships 
is  given  in  detail  in  Smull's  Digest,  and  if  you  find  that  the 
amount  expended  for  the  poor,  in  a  county  of  20,000  inhabitants, 
is  double  in  the  one  case  what  it  is  in  the  other  it  is  fair  to 
presume  that  the  taxation  must  be  double  in  amount. 

Col.  Gould,  (Erie) :  I  want  to  say  one  thing,  that  in  attempt- 
ing to  pass  the  Act  revising  the  poor  laws  we  lacked  information, 
and  what  statement  were  made  were  assumed,  as  we  hadn't  the 
proof.  Now  there  were  two  objects  in  having  this  committee 
appointed  to  compile  these  facts.  We  knew  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  any  committee  to  obtain  all  the  information  that  we 
wanted,  but  they  have  done  noble  work.  One  object  was  to 
assist  in  passing  the  Poor  Act  that  has  been  recommended  by  this 
Association — getting  the  facts  that  will  show  the  need  of  it ;  and 
the  other  was  to  show  to  the  people  in  the  counties  now  under 
the  overseer  system  how  much  it  is  costing  them  to  maintain  that 
system.  There  is  no  way  to  change  it  so  long  as  it  is  simply  a 
question  of  convenience.  Because  in  every  county  there  are  two  or 
three  overseers,  and  a  physician,  and  generally  a  lawyer  who  is 
drawing  a  little  pay,  and  they  are  almost  all  potiticians  and  they 
will  lose  their  jobs,  and  no  member  of  the  Legislature  dare  go 
against  that  sentiment,  but  when  it  becomes  a  question  b-tween 
the  tax  payers  and  the  office  holders,  the  office  holders  get  out  of 
the  way  pretty  quick.  We  want  to  teach  the  people  in  the  over- 
seer districts  how  much  it  is  costing  them  for  their  luxury. 

Mr.  McGonnigle :  This  report  of  Mr.  Brumbaugh  and  the 
remarks  on  it  are  most  valuable.  There  is  one  strong  fact  stands 
out  in  the  county  of  Clearfield,  where  they  had  some  900  persons 
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a  charge  on  the  district  before  the  almshouse  was  established, 
they  afterwards  had  but  119.  That  speaks  volumns,  and  ex- 
plains the  difficulty  in  this  whole  matter.  I  am  glad  to  know 
that  we  have  this  information  to  go  into  the  proceedings,  because 
it  will  do  our  State,  and  the  poor  people  of  the  State,  a  great 
deal  of  good. 

President  McGonnigle  here  announced  that  an  invitation  had 
been  extended  to  the  Convention  to  visit  the  Western  Penitentiary 
at  any  time  they  saw  fit,  to-day  or  to-morrow. 

Mr.  John  L.  Smith,  (Chester),  read  the  following  paper  on 

OUT-DOOR   RELIEF  AND   HOW  TO   GET  THE 
BEST  RESULTS. 

Never  in  the  history  of  this  great  Commonwealth  has  the  call  upon 
charitable  and  benevolent  people  and  institutions  been  so  loud  and  per- 
sistent as  at  the  present.  The  force  and  urgency  of  this  call  cannot  but 
be  most  keenly  felt  by  all  interested  in  the  cause  of  suffering  humanity, 
and  especially  by  those  whose  duties  as  guardians  of  the  poor  lead  them 
into  closer  contact  and  more  intimate  aquaintance  with  the  true  condi- 
tion of  affairs  as  they  exist  at  the  present  time. 

The  vast  manufacturing  industries  of  our  land  are  almost  at  a  stand- 
still and  business  interests  of  all  seem  paralyzed.  We  have  been  hoping 
against  hope  for  that  relief  that  comes  with  returning  prosperity  and 
the  steady  employment  of  the  idle  thousands  who  have  been  forced 
upon  the  charities  of  our  great  State.  As  we  are  now  on  the  eve  of  an- 
other winter  which  promises  even  less  employment  and,  therefore, 
greater  want  and  destitution,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  benevolent 
people  and  all  charitable  organizations  will  be  taxed  to  a  greater  extent 
than  at  any  time  in  the  past,  and  we  may  fully  expect  that  the  calls 
for  out-door  relief  will  be  correspondingly  great.  This  being  the  case, 
the  question  of  how  to  distribute  this  relief  so  as  to  get  the  best  results, 
while  doing  injustice  to  none,  is  at  this  time  a  most  pertinent  question. 
In  the  disbursement  of  out-door  relief  there  is  so  much  danger  of  giving 
when  not  deserved  and  withholding  when  giving  would  be  a  blessing 
that  the  question  of  how  best  to  do  this  important  work  is  well  worthy 
of  our  most  earnest  consideration.  To  give  to  the  undeserving  means 
to  educate  the  recipient  to  become  a  dependent  charge  on  the  county  ; 
to  withhold  from  the  deserving  means  injustice. 

I  very  seriously  question  the  wisdom  of  out-door  relief  unless  the  calls 
can  be  fully  investigated  personally  by  the  guardian  from  whose  district 
the  call  comes,  so  that  the  relief,  if  granted,  may  be  relief  only  in  the 
strictest  sense  of  that  term.   The  danger  of  this  benevolence  being 
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abused,  and  of  the  positive  barm  which  may  grow  out  of  its  abuse, 
makes  it  of  the  utmost  importance  that  before  granting  it  we  see  the 
family  and  personally  investigate  their  claim  for  aid.  If  we  find  any 
member  of  the  family  able  to  work,  aside  from  their  home  duties,  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  find  them  employment,  but  if  we  find  there  is 
an  unwillingness  to  work  when  employment  has  been  found,  relief 
should  be  withheld,  and  those  unable  to  work  should  be  invited  to  a 
place  in  the  county  home.  In  most  cases  I  feel  that  best  results  are  ob- 
tained at  the  county  home,  though  there  are  some  instances  in  which 
out-door  relief  is  both  wise  and  humane.  This  is  particularly  the  case 
where  but  temporary  or  partial  relief  is  needed.  Out-door  relief  seems 
wisely  extended,  too,  in  cases  of  temporary  lack  of  employment  due  to 
sickness  or  any  other  cause  which  may  for  the  time  being  shut  off' the 
source  of  self  support.  To  these  may  be  added  the  poor  industrious 
family  which  is  afflicted  with  an  imbecile,  deformed  or  invalid  mem- 
ber. Also,  the  cases  of  old  couples  who  can  in  part  support  themselves, 
and  of  noble,  self-sacrificing  mothers  left  widows  with  a  family  of  de- 
pendent children  on  their  hands.  These  appeal  most  strongly  to  our 
sympathies  and  are  eases  in  which  a  small  allowance  of  four,  six  or 
eight  dollars  a  month — in  fact  less  than  it  would  cost  to  keep  them  in 
the  county  home — would  when  added  to  what  they  are  able  and  willing 
to  earn  themselves,  prove  to  be  "bread  cast  upon  the  water"  to  return 
again  to  bless  those  whose  generosity  supplied  the  help  and  to  those  who 
thus  wisely  extended  it. 

May  I  here  cite  a  case  illustrating  the  kind  of  instances  in  which  I 
think  out-door  relief  is  wisely  extended  :  an  old  man  is  past  seventy 
years  of  age,  with  one  leg  off  below  the  knee,  his  wife  is  but  a  few  years 
his  junior;  these  old  people  are  happy  in  each  other's  companionship 
and  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  home.  They  have  two  sons,  but  only  one 
of  these  is  able  to  give  any  help  to  the  old  people,  and  that  but  little. 
One  dollar  a  week  out-door  relief  enables  this  old  couple  to  live  in  their 
own  home,  each  a  comfort  to  the  other  in  their  declining  years,  while 
without  this  aid  they  would  become  a  charge  on  the  community,  or  else 
be  in  the  county  home.  The  second  is  a  parallel  case,  except  that  while 
the  husband  is  not  a  cripple,  he  is  unable  to  do  any,  or  if  any,  very  little 
work.  These  old  people  by  the  aid  of  one  dollar  a  week  are  enabled  to 
live  happily  together  and  seem  to  have  all  the  necessaries  of  life.  In 
cases  like  these  out-door  relief  is  surely  a  blessing  and  carries  with  it  into 
such  homes  much  of  sunshine,  comfort  and  happiness. 

But  now  let  us  pass  to  the  consideration  of  the  other  side  of  this  ques- 
tion. In  answer  to  the  calls  of  the  lazy,  shiftless,  wasteful  and  intem- 
perate, with  our  hearts  filled  with  compassion  and  our  eyes  with  sym- 
pathy, ever  as  the  loving,  pitying  eye  of  our  Master  looks  with  compas- 
sion upon  all  His  weak,  erring  creatures,  let  us  look  with  pity  upon 
these,  and  in  dealing  with  them  ask  God,  in  His  infinite  wisdom,  to 
guide  us  aright.  We  should  remember  that  many  of  their  weaknesses 
are  inherited,  possibly  for  several  successive  generations,  and  to  reform 
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and  permanently  help  these  people  it  would  be  necessary,  if  possible,  to 
begin  back  with  their  grandparents.    In  our  work  with  this  class  we 
are  most  ably  assisted  by  a  band  of  intelligent,  self-sacrificing  sisters 
who  have  grasped  the  needs  of  one  of  the  most  important  phases  of  this 
work,  and  who  by  their  efforts  through  the  Children's  Aid  Society  in 
caring  so  tenderly  and  effectively  for  the  offspring  of  these  unfortun- 
ates are  training  for  future  useful  citizenship  those  who  would  otherwise, 
doubtless,  become  either  criminals  or  vagrants,  and  possibly  both. 
Wheu  we  remember  that  these  rescued  ones  become  the  parents  of  fu- 
ture generations  and  that  thus  the  good  work  done  by  these  noble 
women  widens  as  it  passes  on,  we  are  led  to  feel  that  they  are  building- 
wiser  than  they  know.    While  we  have  such  an  effective  institution  to 
aid  us  in  our  work  it  should  be  our  earnest  and  constant  endeavor  to 
bring  the  children  of  this  lazy,  shiftless,  intemperate  class  within  the 
reach  of  this  society.    This  can  be  done  by  withholding  out-door  relief, 
and,  moreover,  relief  should  be  withheld  because  relief  in  their  cases 
does  not  relieve,  but  simply  encourages  idleness  and  dependence.  They 
should,  therefore,  be  compelled,  if  possible,  to  go  to  the  county  home 
and  then  their  children  can  be  brought  under  the  watchful  care  of  our 
aid  societies  and  away  from  the  influences  and  surroundings  which  are 
almost  certain  to  reproduce  in  them  all  the  vices  and  shortcomings  of 
their  parents.   Once  again  I  would  speak  of  the  importance  of  close  per- 
sonal supervision  on  the  part  of  the  guardians  of  the  poor  iu  dealing 
with  this  class  of  poor,  ior  its  importance  cannot  be  too  strongly  em- 
phasized.   The  possibilities  for  good  on  the  one  hand  are  so  great,  re- 
sulting in  blessings  untold  to  the  recipients,  and  of  so  much  positive  harm 
on  the  other,  that  the  need  of  the  guardian  being  thoroughly  familiar 
with  his  district  and  with  his  people  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  It 
will  not  do  to  put  too  much  dependence  in  what  may  come  to  us  from 
what  seems  to  be  reliable  and  trustworthy  sources,  for  good  men  and 
women  often  allow  their  sympathies  to  be  played  upon  by  the  pleas  of 
the  applicant,  and  without  much  knowledge  of  the  case  join  in  the  re- 
quest for  help,  which,  if  granted,  does  positive  harm.    The  cases  iu 
which  out-door  relief  is  deserved  and  in  which  real  good  will  result  are 
the  exception,  those  in  which  it  should  be  withheld  the  ride. 

With  so  much  disfavor  do  we  in  Chester  County  look  upon  this  method 
of  relief  that  our  total  expenditure  for  the  year  ending  October  1,  1896, 
with  a  population  of  over  90,000,  was  only  §295.  There  is  evidently 
great  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  extent  to  which  this  aid  should  be 
extended,  for  some  of  our  neighboring  counties,  with  very  similar  char- 
acteristics and  under  practically  the  same  conditions,  expended  over 
$8,000  for  the  same  period.  This  is  exclusive  of  medical  relief  and 
burials.  Iu  conclusion,  then,  I  would  advise  distributing  out-door  re- 
lief with  the  greatest  care,  either  under  the  personal  supervision  of  the 
guardians  of  the  poor  or  of  some  trusted  assistant  with  discrimiuating 
powers  and  sound  judgment,  extending  it  only  temporarily  whenever 
possible,  and  aiming  rather  to  aid  in  finding  employment  for  all  who 
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are  able  to  work  in  preference  to  paying  out  money.  By  so  doing  we 
will  encourage  and  assist  all  who  will  to  retain  their  self-respecting  man- 
hood and  womanhood,  rather  than  encourage  them  to  yield  to  the 
temptation  to  become  paupers.  Labor  on  the  public  highways,  break- 
ing stone  for  future  use,  helping  on  the  farm,  in  the  home,  anywhere 
and  everywhere  that  the  help  of  the  honest  toiler  is  needed  suggest 
some  of  the  avenues  to  aiding  those  who  can  and  will  work.  Let  us 
bear  in  mind  that  the  best  way  to  cure  pauperism  in  the  individual  is  to 
prevent  it,  and  any  plan  or  scheme  which  has  for  its  purpose  the  pre- 
vention of  pauperism  is  worthy  of  our  most  earnest  consideration.  Let 
us  hope  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when,  as  a  result  of  exhaustive 
study  and  investigation  of  this  whole  question  that  will  take  into  con- 
sideration foreign  immigration,  intemperance,  and  all  the  other  agencies 
at  work  in  keeping  up  the  supply  of  paupers,  as  a  result  of  this  investi- 
gation. Let  us  hope  there  may  be  a  grand,  systematic  combination  of 
action  on  the  part  of  all  benevolent  people  and  institutions  in  the  sup- 
pression and  prevention,  so  far  as  possible,  of  pauperism  in  this  country. 
Let  this  be  our  hope  and  our  aim  rather  than  devising  the  best  means  of 
supporting  it. 

Mr.  Colborn,  (Somerset)  :  For  years,  in  our  county,  we  have 
an  out-door  relief  record  of  probably  eighty  or  ninety  persons, 
drawing  relief  quarterly.  From  what  has  been  said  in  this  As- 
sociation, in  former  years,  and  a  careful  study  of  the  question, 
they  concluded  it  was  making  more  paupers  than  the  charity  ex- 
tended to  them,  if  it  was  charity — -was  doing  good.  On  the  first 
day  of  March,  by  resolution,  they  wiped  out  the  giving  of  any 
more  out-door  relief.  The  result  of  this  has  been  that  we  re- 
ceived no  more  paupers  in  the  poorhouse  than  we  were  usually 
receiving,  and  it  has  worked  admirably. 

Those  who  found  their  supply  had  been  cut  off  went  to  work, 
and  have  been  able  to  live,  and  perhaps  better  than  when  receiv- 
ing this  aid.  And  this  reminds  me  of  a  story  :  In  the  lower 
part  of  Somerset  county,  there  was  a  celebrated  Baptist  preacher 
named  Lewis,  he  was  also  a  physician  of  some  note.  And  when 
he  came  to  preach,  the  people  also  went  to  be  healed.  One  old 
gentleman  named  Morrison  imagined  he  was  sick,  and  consulted 
every  physician  in  the  vicinity  and  bought  every  remedy  he  saw 
advertised  and  nothing  would  cure  him.  He  applied  to  Dr. 
Lewis,  and  the  old  doctor  examined  him  carefully,  and  the  man 
asked  if  he  could  do  anything  for  him,  and  he  says,  "  yes,  my 
dear  Mr.  Morrison,  the  best  prescription  I  can  give  you  is  a  sweat 
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over  the  grubbing  hoe."    He  became  ashamed  of  himself  and 
went  to  work,  and  is  living  to-day,  a  strong  and  healthy  man. 

So  I  would  say,  cut  off  all  permanent  out-door  relief,  and  only 
grant  it  when  it  is  an  absolute  necessity.  [Applause.] 

Mr.  Moore,  (Cambria)  :  I  think  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to 
give  out-door  relief  where  there  is  a  woman  with  for  or  five 
children  we  cannot  take  the  little  ones  to  the  almshouse,  and  we 
want  to  give  them  just  enough  to  bridge  them  over.  We  don't 
suppose  it  is  going  to  keep  them  right  along.  This  is  the  first 
time  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  attending  a  Convention,  and  I 
am  in  a  part  of  the  county  where  I  don't  have  a  chance  to  consult 
with  the  other  members ;  but  I  have  adopted  this  plan  :  When 
there  is  an  old  person  comes  to  me  for  relief,  if  they  have  no  one 
dependent  on  them,  I  say  :  I  will  take  you  to  the  poorhouse,  and 
they  may  answer  "  no,  I  will  never  go  there."  I  now  hold  in  my 
hand  five  or  six  applications  for  relief,  where  I  have  proposed  to 
take  them  to  the  poorhouse.  They  went  away,  and  haven't  come 
back  again,  and  I  don't  think  they  will.  I  tell  them  the  county 
don't  propose  to  pay  them  so  much  a  month,  and  they  say  :  "what 
do  we  pay  our  taxes  for,"  I  says,  to  keep  up  the  poorhouse,  and 
they  say,  "  I  never  will  go  there,"  and  that  ends  it. 

There  are  cases  were  we  have  used  our  judgment  and  given 
out-door  relief,  and  I  have  been  imposed  upon  often.  At  one 
time  I  had  150  families  in  Johnstown  and  vicinity,  and  it  took 
me  a  long  time  to  investigate  their  cases,  and  I  found  a  great 
many  that  I  knew  didn't  need  it,  and  I  cut  them  off,  and  they 
have  got  along  just  as  well,  and  some  of  them  a  great  deal  better. 
I  found  that  the  three  or  four  dollars  a  month  I  gave  them  they 
spent  for  rum,  and  a  great  many  of  them  were  women  ;  but  they 
were  foreigners.  I  have  cut  off  a  great  many  of  them  for  that 
offense,  and  there  was  not  an  American  born  among  them.  I 
make  it  a  point  to  say  "  the  poorhouse  "  every  time,  unless  there 
are  little  children  depending  on  them. 

Mrs.  Swan,  (Lackawanna)  :  As  a  director  of  the  poor,  I  have 
been  looking  into  this  matter  for  the  last  six  years.  I  approve 
heartily  of  placing  all  in  the  almshouse  that  we  possibly  can.  As 
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to  the  mothers  with  four  or  five  children,  we  have  many  of  them. 
If  we  have  good  comfortable  homes  provided  in  the  city  for  them 
it  is  not  so  hard  a  thing  to  separate  the  mother  and  children  for  a 
short  time  ;  they  can  go  and  see  the  children.  I  think  it  is  not  as 
hard  as  it  would  be  in  the  future,  when  they  have  been  taught 
that  it  is  proper  to  depend  on  some  one  else  for  their  living.  In 
looking  carefully  over  the  matter,  I  feel  that  out-door  relief  given 
to  any  great  extent,  is  pernicious. 

Mr.  G.  C.  Wrisnings,  (Westmoreland) :  I  think  in  many  cases 
out-door  relief  is  a  necessity.  Take  a  widow  who  is  supporting 
her  family  by  washing,  and  has  three  or  four  children.  That 
poor  woman  thinks  as  much  of  her  children  as  the  rich  woman 
thinks  of  hers,  and  it  would  be  cruelty  to  part  them  and  take  the 
woman  to  the  county  home  and  the  children  to  the  Children's  Aid 
Society,  and  in  a  few  years  one  member  of  the  family  wouldn't 
know  the  other.  Give  them  a  little  out-door  relief,  and  perhaps 
in  a  few  years  they  will  grow  up  a  loving  band,  and  the  older 
ones  will  help  to  support  the  younger  ones,  and  the  family  will 
be  respected  by  all.  I  think  that  under  the  influences  of  country 
life  children  and  families  are  better  kept  together  than  in  many  of 
these  institutions.  As  to  city  life  I  cannot  say,  for  I  am  not  at 
all  posted  in  its  ways.  In  Westmoreland  county  we  don't  give 
them  the  privilege  of  getting  rum.  If  Ave  find  they  are  getting 
liquor  off  the  merchants  we  notify  him  that  it  is  only  the  necessi- 
ties of  life  that  we  want  supplied  to  them.  When  I  have  granted 
relief  to  a  family  I  always  wait  until  they  call  for  relief  again, 
and  many  that  I  gi*anted  relief  to  last  January  are  not  on  the 
books  at  all.  Many  of  them  never  ask  for  a  second  order.  I 
think  out-door  relief  is  a  necessity  in  the  country  districts,  and  it 
has  worked  well,  as  far  as  I  know. 

Mrs.  Anderson,  (Pittsburgh)  :  I  will  say  a  word  for  the 
Children's  Aid  Society,  in  this  work.  We  often  have  mothers 
come  to  the  office  with  children  in  their  arms.  Often  with  child- 
ren born  out  of  wedlock.  We  endeavor  to  give  them  some  out- 
door relief,  and  place  them  in  some  home,  or  help  them  in  some 
way,  in  order  that  the  child  may  be  the  salvation  of  the  mother, 
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which  it  very  often  is.  If  we  took  it  away  we  might  have  the 
same  difficulty  to  meet  again.  But  the  case  should  he  carefully 
considered. 

Mr.  Shilktto,  (Franklin)  :  'After  all,  we  must  be  governed  by 
the  surroundings.  You  cannot  be  governed  by  what  is  done  m 
any  particular  county.  I  come  from  a  beautiful  valley,  the  Cum- 
berland, and  I  live  near  to  the  Maryland  line.  In  coming  to  this 
Convention  I  like  to  have  something  to  take  home  with  me.  Why 
should  I  ride  300  miles,  and  subject  myself  to  a  Pittsburgh  cold, 
unless  I  get  something  that  will  be  a  benefit  to  me  '? 

We  always  made  it  a  point  to  investigate  these  cases.  Last 
spring,  away  up  in  the  mountains  in  the  western  part  of  our 
county,  I  discovered  this  case  :  a  man  died  very  suddenly  ;  his 
wife  made  application  for  out-door  relief,  I  went  to  examine  the 
surroundings,  and  they  lived  away  up  in  the  mountains  in  a 
little  hut,  and  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  get  to  the  house  with 
a  hearse,  and  it  was  impossible  to  carry  the  corpse  clown.  It  had 
to  come  down  on  rollers.  There  were  four  childaen,  and  I  found 
them  out  in  the  mountains  gathering  wood.  Where  was  the 
mother?  A  week  after  he  died  she  she  was  away  working,  try- 
ing to  get  something  to  keep  four  children.  Now  what  would 
you  do  in  a  case  of  that  kind  ?  Wouldn't  you  do  something?  I 
claim  the  very  best  thing  I  could  do  then  and  there  was  to  allow 
that  woman  some  out-door  relief,  and  I  did. 

Another  case :  I  went  to  see  an  old  woman  over  four  score 
years  of  age,  living  in  a  little  house  by  herself.  With  tears  in 
her  eyes  she  said,  "  are  they  going  to  take  it  from  me?  "  I  said 
no,  I  am  here  to  ascertain  your  surroundings.  That  relief  will 
be  continued. 

I  came  up  from  boyhood  under  the  instructions  of  a  pious 
mother,  and  I  was  taught  to  have  the  most  profound  respect  for 
the  Bible.  My  mother  died  in  her  84th  year.  Now  that  Book 
says  what?  It  says,  "  When  I  was  hungry  ye  fed  me ;  when  I 
was  thirsty  ye  gave  me  to  drink."  Who  says  that  ?  The  Sa- 
viour says  it.  "  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  the  least  of 
these  my  brethren  ye  have  done  it  unto  me."    Now  the  difficul- 
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ties  we  are  speaking  of  are  on  that  line,  and  I  claim  it  is  our  duty 
to  take  care  of  those  cases.  I  will  admit  that  sometimes  we  are 
imposed  upon,  but  I  would  like  to  know  in  what  department  of 
life  Ave  are  not  imposed  upon.    Let  us  do  the  best  we  can. 

Mr.  Bridenbaugh,  (Blair)  :  I  have  been  greatly  interested  in 
this  question.  I  got  up  a  paper  for  this  Convention  on  this  ques- 
tion, and  I  feel  we  are  not  any  further  on  than  we  were  years 
ago  in  this  matter.  I  don't  think  it  is  much  trouble  for  directors 
of  the  poor  to  furnish  out-door  relief  when  people  furnish  them 
the  money,  and  I  don't  think  there  is  much  difference  of  opinion 
on  the  furnishing  of  out-door  relief  to  mothers  left  with  children, 
but  I  do  feel  that  their  is  a  great  deal  of  animosity  engendered 
between  the  counties  in  the  manner  of  taking  care  of  cases  that 
drift  from  one  county  to  another.  I  have  learned  more,  of  the 
rightful  charges,  from  the  cities  of  Philadelphia  and  Allegheny 
County  than  any  others  in  the  State,  and  the  most  of  my  infor- 
mation has  been  from  correspondence  with  the  authorities  of  Phila- 
delphia and  Allegheny  County,  and  the  most  humane  and  equitable 
bill  that  we  ever  got  from  a  county,  for  out-door  relief,  came 
from  McKeesport  about  a  month  ago.  One  of  our  cases  drifted 
over  to  Cambria  County  and  was  there  a  short  time  and  we  got 
a  bill  for  more  than  $200.  A  few  weeks  ago  we  got  a  bill 
for  a  party  that  had  drifted  from  Blair  County,  and  the  casket 
was  charged  $50,  and  the  whole  funeral  bill  $73.  I  would  like 
to  see  these  defects  remedied.  I  don't  think  it  is  so  much  of  a 
question  as  to  giving  out-door  relief  as  it  is  that  we  ought  to  have 
a  schedule  of  rates,  and  I  move  that  we  appoint  a  committee  of 
three  or  five  to  draw  up  a  uniform  plan  of  giving  out-door  relief 
for  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  their  report  to  be  submitted  to  this 
Convention  at  its  next  meeting  for  an  expression  on  the  same. 

Col.  Gould,  (Erie) :  The  utter  impracticability  of  doing  that 
now  is  apparent ;  but  if  the  gentleman  who  makes  the  motion  is 
willing  to  take  the  chairmanship  of  the  committee  it  will  be  a 
great  education  to  him. 

Mr.  Bridenbaugh,  (Blair) :  I  would  suggest  that  it  work  in 
connection  with  the  Legislative  Committee. 
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Mr.  W.  B.  McKennan,  (Washington)  :    I  have  had  as  much 
experience  as  almost  any  member  of  the  Convention,  perhaps,  in 
this  matter.    I  can  cite  a  number  of  cases  where  it  is  certainly 
better  to  give  out-door  relief.    On  Monday  of  this  week  I  was 
called  upon  to  visit  a  young  woman  I  had  known  several  years, 
whose  husband  was  a  good  mechanic  but  had  deserted  her  in 
April.    I  found  she  was  out  washing.    She  was  paying  about  $8 
a  month  for  her  room.    I  went  and  found  her,  with  a  pair  of 
twin  bovs,  and  we  went  to  her  room  and  had  a  long  talk,  and  she 
didn't  ask  for  out-door  relief,  but  I  was  asked  to  go  there  by  a 
number  of  citizens  who  had  been  taking  care  of  them.    Now  in 
such  a  case,  and  in  many  such  cases,  it  certainly  would  be  better 
to  give  some  out-door  relief  for  a  short  time  to  help  them  along 
until  they  can  take  care  of  themselves.    I  know  we  have  been 
sometimes  imposed  upon  but  our  Board  makes  it  a  'point  to  visit 
the  cases  and  get  a  history  of  the  family  and  the  surroundings, 
and,  if  we  think  it  necessary,  we  grant  out-door  relief,  perhaps 
$12  every  six  months,  and  put  it  into  the  hands  of  someone  who 
will  properly  distribute  it. 

Mr.  Long,  (Wilkesbarre)  :    It  is  impossible  for  this  convention 
to  say  whether  I  have  a  right  to  give  out-door  relief.  My  district 
is  composed  of  about  150,000  people ;  it  is  a  coal  field  where  men  are 
working  down  hundreds  of  feet.    An  accident  happens  every  day 
almost.     How  can  this  convention  compel  me,   as  a  director, 
when  there  comes  a  man  carried  out  of  a  mine  badly  injured,  with 
five  or  six  children.    How  can  this  convention  tell  me  I  dare  not 
give  that  woman  out-door  relief  when  I  know  it  is  necessary  ? 
They  must  send  their  children  out  to  beg  or  I  must  send  them  to 
the  poorhouse.    When  I  do  that  Mr.  Biddle  will  be  after  me  in 
sixty  days.    And  I  say  I  will  not  destroy  such  families.  Those 
men  in  two  or  three  months  are  able  to  go  to  work  again.    I  say 
they  should  not  be  disgraced.    If  a  director  hasn't  judgment 
enough  to  know  how  far  he  should  go  lie  should  take  advice.  I 
am  appointed  for  the  benefit  of  our  part  of  the  country.    It  is  our 
duty  to  attend  to  our  duties.    I  say  we  neglect  our  business.  I 
will  show  you  plainly  where  you  all  neglect  your  business. 
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Mr,  Wallace,  (Mercer) :  When  an  inmate  is  brought  into  our 
home  we,  as  stewards,  can  learn  something  of  the  person  and  the 
disposition  to  make  of  him.  We  are  placed  there  to  handle  that 
inmate.  The  directors  are  scattered  over  the  county  and  it  is  hard 
for  them  to  diserimate  between  the  worthy  and  the  unworthy,  and 
while  I  am  in  favor  of  some  out-door  relief,  I  think  it  should  be 
limited,  and  I  think  that  one  way  of  cutting  it  off  is  for  the 
director  or  overseer  to  say  to  the  person  that  they  able  to  main- 
tain themselves,  and  say  I  will  give  you  out-door  relief  until  a 
certain  time,  and  then  make  up  your  mind  you  wLl  have  to  go 
to  work  and  support  yourself  Give  them  to  understand  that 
beforehand. 

Mr.  Montgomery,  (Mercer) :  We  came  from  Mercer  County 
to  get  some  Pittsburgh  light.  Some  of  us  have  a  Pitts- 
burgh cold,  and  some  of  us  have  got  some  kind  of  a  tired 
feeling.  The  last  paper  read  I  like  very  well.  Mercer  County 
has  been  working  on  that  principle  for  sometime.  If  we  find  a 
person  who  can  earn  anything  we  tell  them  they  have  to  do  it. 
If  a  little  help  will  assist  them  over  the  difficulty  we  give  it  to 
them.  We  try  to  use  some  of  the  principles  that  our  Master 
used.  I  am  glad  that  the  gentleman  who  read  that  paper  spoke 
a  good  word  for  the  Children's  Aid  Society.  We  have  found  them 
a  great  aid  to  us.  They  will  do  more  work  with  $100  than  we 
will  with  $400.  We  are  going  to  stand  by  them,  and  we  are 
going  to  give  some  out- door  relief,  and  we  are  going  to  continue 
to  do  the  best  we  can . 

Mr.  Snyder,  (Philadelphia)  :  This  question  has  been  before 
this  Association  for  many  years  and  we  are  not  any  further 
advanced  to-day  than  when  it  was  first  up.  The  district  I  have 
the  honor  to  represent  is  a  manufacturing  district  where  we  are 
crowded  out  with  this  cpiestion,  and  could  fill  three  almshouses 
like  ours  in  twenty-four  hours.  We  find  it  better  to  give  a  little 
out-door  relief  to  tide  over  present  difficulties.  We  have  repeat- 
edly tried  to  cut  this  matter  down,  aud  have  appointed  committee 
after  committee  to  look  after  it,  and  we  are  to-day  about  in  the 
same  position  as  when  we  began. 
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Mr.  Wible  (Adams  County)  read  the  following  paper  : 

PHYSICIANS'  AND  UNDERTAKERS'  BILLS. 

The  paper  assigned  me  is  an  extremely  difficult  one  for  me  to  speak 
upon,  especially  if  I  should  have  to  do  so  from  my  own  experience  on 
the  subject.  Our  county  is  distinctively  an  agricultural  one,  and 
during  my  connection  with  our  Board  we  have  not  been  called  upon 
to  consider  this  question  to  any  appreciable  extent.  To  illustrate, 
Adams,  my  county,  did  not  spend  §75  in  physicians'  and  undertakers' 
bills  last  year.  This,  of  course,  does  not  include  salary  of  regular  physi- 
cian to  almshouse. 

In  larger  communities,  in  manufacturing  centers,  in  mining  districts 
and  elsewhere,  I  can  appreciate  that  the  question  of  physicians'  and 
undertakers'  bills  becomes  one  of  grave  importance  to  the  Boards,  and 
one  which  must  be  thoroughly  understood  and  dealt  with  along  the 
strictest  lines,  conforming  clear  cut  and  close  to  our  statute  duties. 

The  origin  of  our  responsibility  to  parties  who  furnish  relief  of  this 
kind  springs,  as  the  courts  have  said,  out  of  the  necessity  of  the  pauper. 
Statutes  defining  the  duties  of  the  Poor  Boards  were  enacted  early  by 
the  Legislatures  of  this  Commonwealth.  These  enactments,  re-enact- 
ments and  supplements  have  continued  in  force  down  to  the  present 
time.  The  Poor  Boards  are  required  to  procure,  for  the  proper  subjects 
for  relief,  sustenance,  clothing,  medical  attendance,  if  necessary,  and 
burial  at  the  public  expense. 

The  spirit  of  the  poor-laws  is  to  cast  upon  the  public  the  duty  of 
providing  for  the  relief  of  all  helpless  poor;  so  say  our  courts.  And 
they  say  that  medical  attendance,  if  necessary,  and  burial,  is  a  proper 
kind  of  relief,  when  given  to  proper  subjects,  and  must  be  at  the  pub- 
lic expense.    These  duties  of  giving  relief  in  the  nature  of  medical  at- 
tendance and  burial  are  founded  on  a  just  interpretation  of  the  com- 
munity's responsibility  to  the  poor,  needy,  sick  and  helpless,  and  has 
been  universally  upheld  by  court  decisions,  and  we  are  required  to  per- 
form these  duties  along  the  broad  line  laid  down  in  these  decisions-  and 
iu  the  spirit  of  true  charity.    The  Legislature,  in  its  wisdom,  threw 
safeguards  around  the  poor  treasury  when  matters  of  this  kind  had  to 
be  dealt  with  by  the  Boards.    As  early  as  1791,  in  the  ninth  section  of 
the  Poor  Act  of  that  year,  it  was  enacted  that  no  person  shall  be  entered 
on  the  poor  book  of  any  district,  or  receive  relief  from  any  overseers, 
before  such  person,  or  someone  in  his  behalf,  shall  have  procured  an 
order  from  two  magistrates  of  the  county  for  the  same,  and  in  case  any 
overseer  shall  enter  in  the  proper  book,  or  relieve  such  poor  person, 
without  an  order,  he  shall  forfeit,  etc.    This  section  was  re-enacted  in 
the  general  Poor  Act  of  1836,  and  the  decisions  say  that  this  section  is 
not  to  be  understood  to  diminish  the  obligation  to  provide  for  the 
poor,  but  is  simply  a  method  to  be  used  to  keep  out  those  not  en- 
titled.    An  order,  in  cases  of  emergency,  need  not  precede  relief, 
and  we  have  authority  for  it  that  it  would  be  unreasonable,  in 
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certain  cases,  to  require  it.  But  to  charge  Poor  Boards  au  order  of 
pauperism  from  the  proper  magistrates  must  be  obtained.  We  fully 
believe  that  the  requirement  by  law  of  au  order  before  a  legal  demand 
can  be  made  on  our  Boards  fully  protects  our  treasury,  and  that  relief 
extended  to  needy  ones  by  the  various  Boards,  when  death  or  severe 
sickness  afflicts  the  families  of  the  poor,  is  of  a  most  beneficial  kind. 
The  reports  tell  us  of  regulations  and  rules  by  counties  in  reference  to 
outside  relief  of  this  nature,  but  emergency  cases  seem  to  be  beyond  all 
rules  and  regulations.  And  when  it  comes  to  the  final  test  cases  must 
rest  entirely  on  the  interpretation  of  the  poor-laws  as  given  by  the 
Supreme  Court  when  it  says  that  "  the  legal  duty  to  extend  relief,  from 
which  the  law  raises  a  promise,  does  not  spring  out  of  the  order  but 
out  of  the  necessity  of  the  pauper."  I,  however,  am  anxious  to  hear 
how  this  question  is  dealt  with  in  larger  and  more  complicated  districts 
than  my  own,  and  to  receive  instruction  therefrom  as  to  methods. 

Rev.  W.  A.  Passavant,  gave  the  following  report  of 

THE   PASSAVANT   MEMORIAL   HOME  FOR 
EPILEPTICS. 

I  am  sorry  to  appear  before  you  without  a  paper,  but  our  experience 
has  been  so  limited  that  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  summarize  the 
results  of  so  short,  and  I  may  say  so  humble  an  experiment ;  my  time 
has  been  so  limited.  I  think  everyone  who  has  dealt  with  the  depen- 
dent classes  has  been  struck  with  the  extreme  sadness  and  helplessness 
of  those  afflicted  with  epilepsy.  They  are  not  insane  ;  they  are  not  im- 
becile, but  they  have  the  same  hopes  and  fears  and  despairs  that  come 
to  those  in  full  health  and  strength.  And  yet,  though  they  may  have 
acquired  a  useful  occupation,  though  they  may  belong  to  the  pro- 
fessional class,  though  they  may  be  mothers  of  families,  or  daughters 
with  accomplishments  and  fine  education,  yet  these  attacks  come  on  so 
suddenly  and  mysteriously  that  at  once  they  become,  as  it  were,  out- 
casts and  helpless  dependents  upon  either  the  charity  or  passions  of 
their  friends. 

The  fact  that  everyone  of  you  perhaps  have,  in  some  measure  or  other, 
come  in  contact  with  these  helpless  people,  calls  special  attention  to  the 
dearth  of  institutions  for  their  care  in  this  country.  I  think  you  will 
find  them  in  the  hospitals  for  the  insane,  especially  numerous  at  Wer- 
nersville,  and  occasionally  in  the  hospitals,  and  generally  a  few  eases  in 
the  almshouses  ;  yes  there  is  no  institution  in  the  great  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania, magnificently  as  she  is  endowed  with  other  institutions  of 
charity,  for  this  specially  unfortunate  class. 

Up  to  two  years  ago,  in  the  whole  United  States,  there  was  not  one 
single  institution  for  the  care  of  epileptics,  although  there  are  institu- 
tions for  every  other  class  of  unfortunate  dependents  that  can  be  named, 
either  public  or  private.   The  first  institution  was  opened  by  the  State 
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of  Ohio,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  and  is  on  the  cottage  system, 
and  is  said  to  be  quite  efficient  and  well  conducted  so  far  as  the  manage- 
ment of  a  State  institution  of  that  kind  can  go. 

In  the  past  year  the  Craig  Epileptic  Colony  has  been  opened  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  although  it  had  room  for  but  250  there  was  at 
the  time  of  the  opening  more  than  1,000  applicants.  And  the  difficulty 
of  getting  into  that  we  had  some  experience  with,  in  the  case  of  a  poor 
seamstress  who  applied  to  us,  after  having  applied  to  the  Craig  Colony. 

In  Germany,  the  proportion  of  epileptics  to  the  community  is  about 
one  to  one  thousand  ;  in  this  country,  on  account  of  our  very  great  stress 
of  business,  and  for  other  reasons,  I  believe  that  the  percentage  would 
be  at  least  one-half  greater  ;  so  that  in  this  country  there  are  at  least 
120,000  epileptics,  for  whom  there  are  at  present  scarcely  any  provision 
by  our  State.  And  according  to  the  experience  of  the  National  Epilep- 
tic Institution,  in  London,  it  has  been  found  that  forty-six  percent,  are 
those  between  ten  and  twenty.  And  an  additional  fact  is  brought  out, 
that  between  the  ages  of  three  and  ten  the  proportion  of  females  is  very 
much  greater  than  males ;  and  another  thing  is  brought  out,  by  the  ex- 
perience in  that  institution,  that  if  the  afflicted  ones  are  taken  soon 
after  the  indications  begin,  the  expectation  of  recovery  is  very  marked, 
but  if  the  disease  is  allowed  to  continue,  and  becomes  so  to  speak, 
chronic,  there  is  scarcely  any  hope  of  recovery,  but  only  the  prospect 
of  continued  weakness  of  mind  and  body. 

I  call  your  attention  to  these  facts  in  order  to  explain  the  seeming- 
need  of  such  an  institution,  a  need  that  became  apparent  in  our  Society 
for  the  Improvement  of  the  Poor,  which  is  such  a  tremendous  agency 
for  good  in  our  State  ;  as  well  as  the  private  experience  of  those,  who 
for  twenty  years,  have  had  their  attention  called  to  the  condition  of  the 
epileptics  in  the  work  of  the  various  churches,  and  especially  in  that 
church  to  which  Dr.  Passavant  belonged. 

At  his  death,  on  his  table  in  his  study,  was  found  an  envelope 
marked  "  For  an  Epileptic  Institution,  1878,"  and  in  that  there  was  a 
subscription  list,  amounting  to  about  $55  00,  the  first  donation  of  two 
dollars  having  been  given  by  a  German  clergyman,  as  the  first  wedding- 
fee  that  had  come  to  him  as  a  minister.  He  had  given  it  for  the  specific 
purpose  of  founding  an  epileptic  institution,  because  he  had  come  from 
Germany  and  seen  the  enormous  benefits  of  such  an  institution,  at 
Belefeldt,  in  Germany,  under  Pastor  Bodel's  management.  Those  who 
felt  the  need  of  such  and  institution  at  once  formulated  plans  for  carry- 
ing into  effect  the  desire  of  Dr.  Passavant,  the  founding  of  a  Home  for 
Epileptics.  And  this  home  was  established  at  Rochester,  Pa.,  on  sixty 
acres  of  land,  so  the  inmates  could  be  given  out-door  work,  which  seems 
to  be  one  of  the  best  things  for  the  alleviation  of  this  disease.  Here 
three  buildings  had  been  in  existence  for  a  number  of  years,  for  the 
care  of  orphans.  The  Institution  was  opened  in  June  of  last  year  ;  so 
we  have  had  an  experience  of  a  little  more  than  a  year-and-a-quarter. 
During  the  first  five  months  there  were  forty-five  applications,  and 
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since  that  time  we  have  had  over  one  hundred  applications.  They  have 
come  from  twenty-two  different  States,  and  at  the  urgent  request  of  a 
father  and  mother  away  down  in  Alabama,  we  received  on  the  30th  of 
this  month,  a  child  of  fourteen  years  of  age  from  that  State,  although 
our  charter  requires  that  relief  be  given  to  those  particularly  in  western 
Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia.  Applicants  from  other  parts  of  the 
State  are  only  permitted  to  be  received  upon  special  action  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees. 

These  patients  are  received,  so  far  as  possible,  in  good  health.  Our 
rules  do  not  permit  us  to  receive  those  who  are  idiotic  or  insane,  on 
account  of  the  necessity  of  having,  as  far  as  possible,  a  nucleus  of 
patients  together  of  sound  mind.  We  receive,  so  far  as  we  can,  appli- 
cations of  such  as  are  able  to  work  and  do  something  for  their  support, 
as  we  found  that  was  the  most  hopeful  as  well  as  the  most  hopeless 
class.  The  most  hopeful  because  you  can  awaken  in  their  hearts  a  de- 
sire to  do  something  for  themselves,  and  inspire  them  with  an  ambition 
that  would  materially  aid  them,  not  in  their  recovery,  because  I  doubt 
if  there  is  any  recovery,  but  at  least  for  arresting  the  progress  of  the 
disease,  and  the  most  hopeless  because  having  occupations  and  employ- 
ments which  in  a  condition  of  health  would  enable  them  to  earn  a 
livelihood  they  were  entirely  cast  out  from  all  useful  labor  and  were 
thrown  upon  their  friends  as  objects  of  charity. 

We  have  in  the  institution  a  Superintendent  who  has  just  taken  his 
place  ;  we  have  two  deaconesses  who  devote  themselves  to  charitable 
work  of  all  kinds,  having  been  specially  trained  for  that  work  ;  we 
have  three  or  four  helpers  in  the  institution,  and  a  farmer,  but  during 
the  last  year  the  principal  work  on  the  farm  was  done  by  the  inmates, 
and  the  gardens  were  planted  and  cared  for,  and  the  crops  were  har- 
vested and  the  fruit  picked  and  stored,  etc.,  by  them.  At  the  same 
time  a  large  amount  of  work  was  done  in  the  way  of  erecting  outbuild- 
ings and  in  fence  building,  etc  In  the  house  the  work  was  assigned 
regularly  to  those  who  were  able  to  do  it,  the  sweeping  and  the  wash- 
ing and  the  putting  up  of  the  fruit  and  the  domestic  work  that  is  inci- 
dent to  such  an  establishment.  The  result  was  that  there  was  a  cheer- 
fulness and  a  joyousness  about  their  conduct  and  their  very  faces  re- 
flected this,  those  people  who,  when  they  came,  were  given  to  long 
periods  of  what  we  commonly  call  "the  blues,"  and  sometimes  utterly 
despairing  of  any  future  for  them.  And  I  think  if  you  visit  our  insti- 
tution you  will  rind  that  it  is  cheerful  and  pleasant,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  now  and  then,  because  the  disease  is  terribly  racking  on  the 
nerves  and  they  are  very  hard  to  control,  at  times.  We  have  disputes 
and  difficulties,  of  course,  but  we  try  to  keep  everything  moving 
quietly  and  calmly  as  possible,  and  I  don't  think  we  have  more  trouble 
than  in  a  family  where  there  are  eight  or  ten  big  boys  who  all  want 
their  own  way. 

We  use  work— cheerful  and  useful  labor— with  the  distinct  under- 
standing that  those  who  are  not  able  to  do  anything  in  the  way  of  pay- 
ment are  paying  for  their  support  and  earning  their  living  in  this  way. 
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The  next  thing  we  rely  on  is  religion.  We  believe  that  a  good  deal 
of  the  restlessness  and  discontent  and  suffering  is  internal,  comes  from 
the  heart,  and  is  the  result  of  sin,  and  we  have  found,  in  the  examina- 
tion of  nearly  one  hundred  applicants,  that  at  the  base  of  much  of  the 
epilepsy  of  the  day  is  secret  sins  and  abuse  of  health  in  various  ways. 
And  we  find,  therefore,  that  in  order  to  get  the  body  in  the  right  tone, 
so  as  to  reach  the  seat  of  the  disease,  we  must  cure  the  heart.  And 
so  we  rely  a  good  deal  on  the  religious  influences  in  the  home.  We 
have  morning  and  evening  worship.  We  have  two  Bible  classes  during 
the  week..  We  have  Sunday  services,  specially  for  our  epileptics,  and 
with  such  practical  application  of  God's  word  as  seems  to  suit  their 
case  and  the  special  circumstances  and  surroundings  of  the  week  that 
has  been  passed.  And  in  every  way,  by  personal  appeal  and  by  direct 
application  of  the  Scriptures  to  each  individual  case,  we  endeavor  to 
bring  these  unfortunates  under  the  power  of  the  Word,  and  we  have 
the  promise  that  the  Word  is  the  power  of  God.  And  if  we  have  the 
power  of  God,  then  we  are  almighty.  We  rely  much  upon  that,  hav- 
ing seen  the  influence  of  that  in  the  great  epileptic  colony  at  Belefeldt. 

Then  we  use  medicine,  also,  medicine  that  is  for  the  quieting  of  the 
nerves.  There  is  no  specific,  it  seems,  for  epilepsy,  and  we  simply  use 
bromide  of  potassium  as  a  nerve  quieter.  We  use  it  while  the  attacks 
are  severe,  and  almost  this  exclusively,  and,  of  course,  nourishing  and 
plain  diet  and  exercise  to  those  who  cannot  work .  These  are  the  means 
by  which  the  work  is  carried  on. 

The  institution  is  pure  charity,  and  supported  entirely  by  voluntary 
contributions,  and  I  trust  that  if  any  feel  a  hesitancy  about  the  necessity 
of  such  an  institution  in  Pennsylvania,  that  they  will  either  visit  the 
great  epileptic  colony  in  New  York  or  the  one  in  Ohio,  or  write  for  in- 
formation to  Belefeldt,  and  visit  our  institution  and  see  what  can  be 
done  to  lift  up  these  unfortunates,  who  are  so  sunken  under  the  power 
of  an  incurable  disease  that  it  affects  the  mind  and  brings  the  soul 
down  to  the  shades  of  despair,  and  finally,  unless  arrested— and  it  can 
be  arrested— lands  the  afflicted  one  in  idiocy  or  insanity. 

And  that  is  the  hopelessness  of  the  whole  work.  After  an  experi- 
ence of  25  years  at  Belefeldt  they  find  that  8  percent,  can  be  cured. 
We  have  one  of  their  patients  in  our  institution  to-day.  He  was  dis- 
charged as  cured,  but  he  is  epileptic  now,  though  he  is  a  teacher  and 
happy  in  that  employment.  He  was  obliged  to  give  up  his  work  as  a 
minister  on  account  of  these  attacks.  They  say  that  8  per  cent,  are 
permanently  cured,  that  is  the  disease  is  arrested  ;  its  spell  over  mind 
and  body  is  broken,  but  they  are  still  epileptics,  and  as  soon  as  the  care 
and  influences  of  home  is  taken  away,  and  the  medical  attention,  the 
disease  goes  on  in  its  terrible  ravages,  but  if  placed  under  such  circum- 
stances that  everything  is  in  favor  of  the  patient,  20  per  cent,  are  re- 
lieved and  at  least  as  many  largely  benefited,  so  you  have  48  per  cent, 
of  helpfulness  about  the  disease,  and  for  the  sake  of  this  48  per  cent, 
surely  we  who  are  interested  in  our  fellow-men,  and  especially  in  this 
13 
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most  hopeless  class  of  the  dependent,  ought  to  feel  that  we  should  leave 
no  stone  unturned  until  Pennsylvania  crowns  the  summit  of  her  mag- 
nificent institutions  with  an  institution  for  this  class  of  people,  so  as  to 
rid  our  hospitals  and  our  insane  asylums  of  this  class,  who  have  no 
business  to  be  there,  but  where  they  can  be  gathered  into  families  and 
be  classified  and  treated  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  them  hope  of  recov- 
ery, or  at  least  restore  them  to  usefulness  and  to  mutual  helpfulness  in 
the  family  of  afflicted  ones. 

Mr.  Biddle,  (Philadelphia) :  I  think  it  is  but  right  to  say  that 
in  the  eastern  part  of  our  State  we  now  have  an  epileptic  hospital. 
St.  Clements  Hospital,  in  Philadelphia,  was  organized  as  a  gen- 
eral hosptial,  it  didn't  seem  necessary  to  have  it  continued  for 
general  cases,  and  its  managers  turned  it  into  a  hospital  for 
epileptics.  More  recently  a  Will  was  made  devising  a  certain 
amount  for  the  purpose  of  forming  an  epileptics  home.  The 
managers  of  St.  Clements  Hospital  have  merged  with  this  newly 
formed  institution  and  purchased  a  very  handsome  situation  in  the 
neighborhood  of  West  Chester.  One  gentleman  has  lately  given 
them  a  donation  of  $50,000,  and  they  have  had  other  large  dona- 
tions, and  they  expect  before  long  to  have  an  admirable  institu- 
tion devoted  solely  to  the  care  of  epileptics. 


Afternoon  Session. 

Wednesday,  October  21st,  1.45  P.  M. 

Mr.  Snyder,  (Philadelphia,)  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Next  Place  of  Meeting,  presented  the  following  report,  which, 
upon  motion  is  received  and  filed. 

The  Committee  on  Place  of  Next  Meeting,  would  recommend 
Scranton.  to  meet  in  October,  1897,  the  time  to  be  fixed  by  the 
Executive  Committee. 

Charles  S.  Snyder,  Chairman. 

John  F.  Scragg, 

R.  W.  Woods, 

J.  Preston  Thomas, 

Committee. . 
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Col.  E.  P.  Gould,  (Erie),  Chairman  of  Committee  on  Officers, 
reported  as  follows,  and  the  report  was  agreed  to  : 

President : 

Dr.  J.  W.  Walk  Philadelphia. 

Vice-Presidents : 

Win.  S.  Langstaff.  Lackawanna. 

J.  M.  Groff.  Lancaster. 

Mrs.  V.  L.  Blood  Jefferson. 

E.  E.  Allshouse  Westmoreland. 

H.  W.  Ochse  Allegheny. 

H.  M.  McLallen  Erie. 

Secretary  : 

W.  P.  Hunker  Allegheny. 

Corresponding  Secretary : 
R.  D.  McGounigle  Allegheny. 

Treasurer  : 

L.  C.  Colborn  Somerset, 

Respectfully  submitted, 
E.  P.  Gould, 
S.  H.  Hillis, 
W.  J.  Glenn, 
J.  S.  Strine, 

Committee. 

Dr.  M.  W.  Barr,  Superintendent  of  Institution  for  the  Feeble- 
Minded,  at  Elwyn,  read  the  following  paper,  which  was  re- 
ceived with  hearty  applause  : 

FEEBLE-M I NDEDNESS   AND   V1CIOUSNESS  IN 
CHILDREN   AN  INHERITANCE. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  I  have  been  asked  to  say  some  words  to-day 
regarding  heredity  as  a  factor  to  be  recognized  in  juvenile  viciousness  ; 
perhaps  I  may  make  it  more  clear  if  I  state  my  belief  in  viciousness  in 
children,  and  naturally  in  adults  also— the  "child  being  father  to  the 
man"— to  be  a  sympton  of  disease  either  congenital  or  accidental. 
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It  would  be  well  for  parents  to  estimate  more  strongly  than  they  do, 
the  far  reaching  effects  upon  the  nervous  system  of  an  infant,  or  a 
young  child,  of  a  single  convulsion,  a  sudden  fall,  a  slight  fever — the 
delicate  nerve  centres  shaken  by  a  storm  may  give  no  sign  for  years — 
indeed  until  the  school  period  is  reached,  when  either  the  class  room  or 
the  gutter  may  reveal  the  lurking  incurable  ill,  doubly  to  be  dreaded 
if  there  be,  as  is  most  frequent,  a  history  of  neurosis  back  of  it. 

There  are  people  who  think  that  everything  may  be  done,  if  the  doer 
be  he  educator  or  physician,  be  only  called  "in  season."  No  doubt, 
but  "in  season"  would  often  be  a  hundred  or  two  years  before  the 
child  was  born  ;  and  people  never  send  so  early  as  that. 

"  Each  of  us  is  only  the  footing-up  of  a  double  column  of  figures  that 
goes  back  to  the  first  pair,  every  unit  tells — and  some  are  plus — and 
some  minus.  If  the  column  'don't  add  up  right,'  it  is  commonly 
because  we  can't  make  out  the  figures." 

The  robust  child  of  good  physique,  unfailing  appetite,  generous,  high- 
spirited,  cheerful— the  kind  that  mothers  claim  "has  never  given  an 
hour's  trouble  since  he  was  born  "  is  the  child  we  are  apt  to  say  "comes 
of  good  stock,"  or  perhaps  "  he  has  good  blood  through  and  through, 
the  defect  of  this  or  that  parent  did  not  touch  him."  Conversely  we 
speak  of  the  mean  boy,  the  puny  sneak  or  liar  at  school,  as  "  what  else 
could  you  expect  of  such  blood  ?  "  Thus  imconciously  do  we  contin- 
ally  acknowledge  our  belief  in  the  power  of  inheritance. 

Again — we  find  the  excitable,  nervous,  erratic  child  who  expends  its 
mental  and  physical  strength  in  various  excitements,  the  apathetic,  the 
bovine,  the  morose,  the  sullen  or  one  who  is  morbidly  depressed  with 
delusions  of  persecution.  In  each  of  these  children  we  may  note  and 
carelessly  remark  that  he  or  she  resembles  the  father  or  the  mother, 
frequently  forgetting  that  this  resemblance  is  not  bap-hazard  but  fol- 
lows a  regular  and  clearly  defined  law,  the  limit  of  which,  the  third 
and  fourth  generation,  is  but  the  minimum. 

I  know  personally  of  one  family  whose  males  through  three  genera- 
tions have  when  under  the  influence  of  violent  temper  been  accounted 
temporarily  insane,  and  doubtless  each  one  of  you  might  relate 
similar  instances.  Medical  records  tell  of  a  family  of  high  rank 
on  the  continent  whose  males  through  successive  generations  com- 
mitted suicide  at  the  age  of  forty.  Not  only  in  vice  but  in  genius  do  we 
recognize  this  power  of  inheritance.  Witness  the  Bach  family  which 
during  two  centuries,  through  eight  generations,  furnished  an  uninter- 
rupted line  of  musicians,  including  some  thirty  of  eminent  rank.  A 
glance  at  comparative  history  but  shows  this  repeated  among  artists, 
literateurs,  statesmen,  etc.  The  Titians  who  produced  a  race  of  painters, 
Dumas  pere  et  tils,  the  elder  and  younger  Pitt,  being  not  solitary  ex- 
amples. Individual  characteristics  repeated  and  grouped  make  up  racial 
distinctions  ;  thus  the  culture  of  the  Greeks,  the  genius  of  the  Italians, 
the  versatility  of  the  French,  are  but  wider  exemplifications  of  this 
same  inherited  power,  of  course,  aided  and  intensified  by  the  same  en- 
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viromnent  through  successive  generations.  No  where  is  this  so  won- 
derfully evidenced  as  in  uncivilized  races,  where  we  find  it  pure,  un- 
modified by  accident  or  distracting  influences.  The  Somali  of  Africa 
is  a  wonderful  example.  In  every  member  of  the  race  you  find  the 
same  peculiar  temper  that  takes  rapid  flight  from  extreme  to  extreme— 
horribly  cruel  one  hour  and  childishly  silly  the  next.  They  possess  not 
the  slightest  filial  affection,  and  gratitude  is  unknown ;  insensible  to 
pain  they  do  not  fear  death.  So  from  father  to  son,  and  on  ad  infinitum, 
these  vicious  characteristics  are  transmitted.  The  law  of  heredity  is  an 
unalterable  one  and  comes  to  us  from  most  ancient  times.  Now  as  of 
old  may  the  proverb  be  quoted  :  "  The  fathers  have  eaten  sour  grapes 
and  the  children's  teeth  are  set  on  edge." 

Ribot  says,  "Heredity  is  that  biological  law  by  which  all  beings  en- 
dowed with  life  tend  to  repeat  themselves  in  their  dependents  ;  it  is  for 
the  species  what  personal  identity  is  for  the  individual."  But  Moreau, 
of  Tours,  shows  it  an  incorrect  conception  of  the  law  of  heredity  to  look 
for  a  return  of  identical  phenomena  in  each  new  generation.  A  family 
whose  head  dies  insane  or  epileptic  does  not  of  necessity  consist  of  luna- 
tics or  epileptics  ;  but  the  children  may  be  idiots,  paralytics  or  scrofu- 
lous. What  the  father  transmits  to  the  children  is  not  insanity  but  a 
vicious  constitution,  which  will  manifest  itself  under  various  forms. 
Thus  parents  who  have  irritability  of  the  nervous  system,  who  are 
erratic,  are  excessively  nervous  or  epileptic  are  apt  to  have  peculiar 
children— be  they  imbeciles,  moral  imbeciles  or  abnormally  bright. 

Legrand  du  Saulle  notices  that  in  homes  of  correction  are  found  : 
"  creatures  who  are  whimsical,  irritable,  violent,  with  little  intelligence, 
refractory,  ungovernable  and  incorrigible.  These  are  children  some- 
times of  drunkards,  epileptics  or  lunatics.  Sometimes,  and  this  is  the 
most  frequent  case,  the  father  is  unknown,  and  the  mother  is  scrofulous, 
hysterical,  a  prostitute  or  a  lunatic."  We  frequently  observe  viciousness 
appearing  in  different  forms  in  one  family,  the  parents  irreproachable  in 
every  respect,  with  the  only  explanation  that  the  evil  may  be  traced  to  a 
remote  ancestor,  one  whom  vice,  or  blood,  or  meanness,  had  made  mad. 
What  could  not  have  been  foretold  of  the  descendents  of  Filippo  of 
Milan,  who  killed  his  wife  by  painting  her  lips  with  scarlet  poison,  or 
of  Pietro  Barbi,  the  Venetian,  whose  tiara  was  bought  at  the  price  of 
sin  ;  of  Ezzelin  whose  melancholy  could  only  be  cured  by  the  spectacle 
of  death,  and  who  had  a  passion  for  scarlet  blood  as  other  men  have  for 
red  wine,  who  cheated  his  own  father,  a  fiend  at  dice  when  gambling 
for  his  own  soul,  or  of  Gian  Maria  Visconti,  who  used  hounds  to  chase- 
living  men,  or  the  Borgia  with  Fratricide  riding  beside  him  ? 

It  is  rare  indeed  when  all  the  children  of  a  family  are  affected  by  the 
transmitted  taint,  though  I  have  with  me  under  training  two,  and 
often  three,  sent  from  one  household.  Nature  is  ever  ready  to  relieve 
and  to  heal,  to  profit  by  the  infusion  of  pure  blood  to  overcome  evil  for 
generations,  until  some  unfortunate  connection  again  calls  it  forth. 
This  explains  what  may  be  thought  a  strange  freak  of  nature,  that  pa- 
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rents  apparently  quite  healthy  may  yet  transmit  a  neurosis  to  their 
children.  An  interesting  example  of  this  I  have  traced  of  seven  gene- 
rations springing  from  neurotic  stock  branching  into  thirty-nine  fami- 
lies numbering  eighty-four  individuals.  Intermarriage  of  a  sound 
member  with  healthy  stock  shows  issue  of  seven  children  untouched 
by  taint.  Of  these  children,  those  forming  clean  connections  maintain 
a  healthy  line  until  the  taint  weakens  or  disappears.  Others  unite  with 
impure  blood  with  the  inevitable  result  of  the  reappearance  of  nervous 
disease  under  some  form  or  other — often  impotence  or  early  death  of  en- 
feebled offspring  showing  nature's  beneficent  effort  to  protect  the  race. 

It  may  be  of  interest  here  to  mention  that  the  town  of  Treguier,  in 
France,  where  the  majority  of  people  are  neurotic  and  consanguineous 
marriages  preponderate,  most  of  the  people  are  insane  or  semi-insane. 
Of  all  diseases  imbecility  and  vice  ai-e  most  surely  propagated  by  heredi- 
tary transmission.  You  are  doubtless  familiar  with  the  history  of  the 
disreputable  "  Jukes"  family,  aggregating  over  1,200  persons,  including 
200  thieves  and  murderers,  280  mental  and  physical  defectives,  ninety 
harlots,  and  300  dying  prematurely,  costing  the  State  of  New  York 
in  seventy-five  years  over  $1,250,000.  Another,  known  as  the  Tribe  of 
Ishmael,  is  traced  from  one  neurotic  man  to  over  5,000  persons,  costing 
the  State  of  Iowa  $175,000  in  one  year,  and  flooding  the  Northwest  with 
pauperism  and  crime.  Nearer  home,  in  our  own  State,  is  the  Richards 
family,  notorious  alike  for  its  paupers  and  its  immorality. 

I  have  before  spoken  of  the  heredity  of  genius.  I  would  now  call 
your  attention  to  the  association  of  these  two,  in  evidence  of  each  and 
both  being  the  result  of  unstable  or  unbalanced  nerve  centres.  As  far 
back  as  1621  Tassoni  remarks :  "  How  it  happens  to  wise  fathers  to  have 
very  foolish  children,  and  to  very  foolish  fathers  to  have  very  wise 
children."  Genius  and  viciousness  go  side  by  side,  and  a  genius  is  not 
unfrequently  found  with  degenerate  children.  Thus,  Commodus,  the 
son  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  was  a  monster  of  cruelty  ;  the  son  of  Scipio 
Africanus  was  an  imbecile,  as  was  also  the  son  of  Thomas  Camp- 
bell; William  Penn's  son  was  a  debauched  scoundrel;  Cardan  had  a 
peculiar  family  history— his  father  was  a  neurotic,  his  mother,  also  a 
neurotic,  attempting  abortion  before  his  birth,  he,  himself,  pure,  but  his 
two  sons  were  criminals.  Iu  these  examples  you  may  see  not  only  the 
neurosis  skipping  a  generation  but  developing  in  different  forms,  and 
this  will  also,  perhaps,  make  clear  what  so  many  do  not  understand, 
and  what  the  general  public  is  so  loth  to  accept,  viz.,  that  moral  imbe- 
cility is  not  only  not  imcompatible  with  intellectual  precocity  but  is  fre- 
quently naturally  associated  with  it,  as  in  the  Medici,  a  name  synono- 
mous  alike  with  statesmanship  and  with  crime. 

Criminology,  now  a  universally  acknowleged  science,  is  fast  proving 
the  irresponsibility  of  the  criminal — that  he  is  an  atavistic  creature  who 
cannot  be  blamed  for  impulses  born  in  him.  That  in  a  large  majority, 
certainly  of  the  grosser  crimes,  the  impulse  springs  from  inherited  taint. 
This,  once  accepted,  must  induce  new  ways  of  viewing  and  dealing 
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with  criminals  from  a  medico-legal  standpoint,  and  later,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
of  the  prevention  of  crime  through  medico-pedagogic  methods.  We  find 
ourselves  face  to  face  with  a  moral  problem  10  which  there  can  be  but 
one  solution.  With  imbecility  and  crime  undoubtedly  on  the  increase, 
traceable,  as  we  have  seen  in  this  rapid  glance,  without  even  touching 
statistics,  to  well  ascertained  inherited  taint,  the  present  system  of  deal- 
ing with  the  evil  seems  of  no  more  avail  than  many  which  passed  away 
with  the  dark  ages.  Science,  in  its  many  branches,  is  fast  revealing  the 
truth  which  the  community  will  surely  accept,  that  prevention  must 
largely  take  the  place  of  punishment,  and  punishment  to  be  used  only 
under  medical  direction  as  counter-irritant  to  stimulate  healthful  reac- 
tion. Reformatories  for  this  class  will  in  time  be  proven  as  unsuccessful 
as  prisons.  A  moral  imbecile  is  one  born  destitute  of  the  moral  sense, 
a  criminal-ne  amoral,  therefore  vicious. 

How  can  we  reform  what  has  never  been  formed  ?  He  may  for  a  pur- 
pose of  his  own  simulate  some  form  of  good, and  be  bright  enough  at  it, 
but  the  end  gained,  the  pressure  removed,  he  returns  to  his  filth.  Even 
oranted  that  the  individual  has  reformed  during  the  brief  period  of 
training.  Sent  back  into  the  world  he  may  lead  an  absolutely  blame- 
less life  and  yet  transmit  the  taint,  concentrated,  perhaps  doubled  or 
trebled  in  the  only  connection  such  as  he  would  be  likely  to  make— re- 
producing a  monstrosity,  both  moral  and  mental. 

At  the  fourth  International  Congress  of  Criminal  Anthropology,  held 
at  Geneva,  August  24th,  1896,  special  medical  treatment  was  advocated 
for  confirmed  criminals,  epileptics  and  alcoholics,  and  it  was  suggested 
that  the  efforts  of  society  should  be  directed  to  raising  to  a  higher  moral 
atmosphere,  from  their  earliest  infancy,  those  who  are  congenital 
"  criminaloids,"  that  thev,  on  the  one  hand,  have  no  intercourse  with 
depraved  associates,  and,  on  the  other,  that  they  be  not  allowed  to  cor- 
rupt decent  children. 

Legrain  calls  attention  to  the  evil  of  alcoholism  threatening  peril  to 
o-enerations  yet  unborn.  He  believes  that  this  should  be  taught  in  the 
schools,  and  impressed  upon  legislators  as  a  guiding  principle,  and  sug- 
gests the  permanent  sequestration  of  habitual  drunkards,  with  the  aim 
of  preventing  reproduction. 

Malarewski  advocated  the  establishment  of  medico-pedagogic  schools 
and  training  colonies  for  those  in  whom  is  found  a  predisposition  to 
degeneracy,  thus  shutting  them  oft'  from  the  world. 

Reformatories,  however  well  conducted,  do  not  touch  the  root  of  the 
evil.  Science  points  to  a  three-fold  method  which  society  will  sooner 
or  later,  in  self-defense,  be  forced  to  accept :  the  enactment  of  stringent 
marriage  laws,  surgical  interference,  and  permanent  sequestration. 

Connecticut  and  New  York  have  each  taken  steps  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, forbidding,  by  recent  Acts  of  Assembly,  the  marriage  of  epileptics. 
This  extended  to  include  all  persons  of  a  neurotic  tendency,  or  whose 
family  history  shows,  within  certain  prescribed  limits,  neurotic  taint, 
will  be  yet  more  effective. 
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The  Spartan  customs  were  inhuman,  but  they  resulted  in  the  produc- 
tion of  a  hardy  race.  Are  we  less  inhuman  when,  failing  to  recognize 
and  apply  a  remedy  to  the  diseased  criminal,  we  suffer  him  to  grow  up 
and  then  hang  him  for  committing  the  crime  we  should  have  pre- 
vented? The  statement  simply  put  is  this  :  By  denying  surgical  inter- 
ference, by  subordinating  true  sentiment  to  false  sentimentality,  we 
preserve  a  neurotic  race  to  reproduce  its  kind  ad  infinitum  instead  of 
allowing  it  to  become  extinct.  The  sentimentalists  oppose  this,  but  its 
converts  are  increasing  daily,  and  we  can  only  hope  that  the  inherit- 
ance of  evil  may  yet  be  cut  short  by  means  of  statutory  enactment. 

The  way  for  permanent  sequestration  is  fast  being  prepared  through 
the  medium  of  the  training  schools  now  increasing  rapidly  throughout 
the  country.  The  difficulty  which  threatens  hindrance  to  this  great 
aim  is  the  adult  and  idiotic  element  which  is  being  thrust  upon  us,  fill- 
ing the  places  of  trainable  children,  who,  early  recognized  and  placed, 
would  soon  find  their  happiness  in  congenial  employment  in  a  life 
home. 

The  importance  of  the  early  recognition  and  permanent  sequestra- 
tion of  the  vicious  child  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  upon.  I  have 
just  now  under  my  care  two  most  interesting  examples  which  may 
point  well  this  moral — two  boys,  aged  respectively  six  and  eight.  The 
first  came  to  us  with  an  astonishing  record  of  pyromania.  His  entire 
conversation  had  been  of  fire,  and  thrice  in  one  week  had  he  set  fire  to 
his  father's  house,  and  nearly  succeeded  in  burning  one  of  the  largest 
hospitals  in  Philadelphia,  stealing  the  nurses' papers  and  ingeniously 
arranging  and  concealing  them  until  he  could  apply  the  match.  Of 
course,  coming  to  us  with  such  a  record,  he  will  always  be  shielded 
from  this  temptation,  and  the  desire  unfostered  by  gratification  may 
gradually  disappear.  The  boy,  a  gentle,  unobtrusive  little  fellow,  thus 
guarded,  will  grow  up  trained  in  quiet  pursuits  to  find  his  happiness, 
and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  his  permanent  life-work  with  us,  and  society  and 
his  family  preserved  from  horrible  tragedy. 

The  second,  more  full  of  life,  is  a  born  tramp,  a  persistant  run-away 
at  home.  He  will,  with  us,  elude  the  vigilance  of  an  attendant,  and, 
walking  in  the  groves  with  his  play-fellows,  will  be  off  like  a  shot.  It 
seems  a  passion  simply  uncontrollable  with  him,  what  the  Germans 
call  "wanderlust,"  and,  while  in  other  respects  an  interesting  and  en- 
gaging boy,  is  a  constant  source  of  anxiety  to  those  who  have  him  in 
charge. 

Both  of  these  children  have  a  family  history  of  neurosis.  They  are 
both  typical  cases,  each  of  a  large  class,  and  the  necessity  for  them  of  a 
permanent  withdrawal  from  the  world  and  the  provision  of  congenial 
life-pursuit,  under  best  conditions  of  living,  is  self-evident,  for  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  constant  watchfulness  on  the  part  of  physicians, 
and  unceasing  training  in  constant  and  congenial  occupation,  is  a 
necessity  to  prevent  deterioration,  moral,  mental  and  physical. 

The  question  that  naturally  presents  itself,  in  view  of  the  array  of 
facts,  is,  how  to  reach  this  desired  end  of  early  recognition  and  perma- 
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nent  sequestration  ?  The  end  being  found  in  medico-pedagogic  schools, 
constituting  happy  life  homes,  how  shall  the  child  be  recognized  and 
placed  ? 

The  movement  recently  made  by  the  London  School  Board,  follow- 
ing in  the  lead  of  Germany,  Norway  and  Denmark,  of  providing,  at 
seventeen  different  centers,  under  specialists,  classes  for  mentally  de- 
fective children,  will  sood,  it  is  thought,  widen  out  to  the  other  great- 
cities  of  the  kingdom,  and  must  in  time  address  itself  to  thoughtful 
minds  with  us. 

I  regretted  my  inability,  while  in  Loudon,  to  see  Mrs.  Burgwin,  the 
principal  in  charge  of  these  schools,  and  to  inspect  a  work  which  had 
much  interest  for  me,  involving  as  it  does  principles  to  which  I  had 
already  called  the  attention  of  the  American  Superintendents  of  Insti- 
tutions. I  cannot  but  think  that  such  an  addition  to  our  public  school 
system  would  have  an  immense  bearing  upon  this  matter,  and  simplify, 
for  us  engaged  in  the  work,  as  nothing  else  could,  this  whole  question 
of  selection  and  classification. 

Children  recognized  in  the  graded  school  as  backward,  deficient,  in- 
corrigible or  uncontrollable  by  ordinary  methods,  will  drift  back  into 
their  unclassified  ranks  to  receive  special  and  individual  attention. 

Here,  after  sufficient  trial,  will  come  a  second  sifting ;  tne  lowest 
grades,  the  untrainable,  will  be  placed  in  asylums  for  idiots  under 
custodial  care.  The  trainable  will  be  sent  to  us,  and  we  shall  have  an 
army  of  workers  already  trained  in  initiative  stages  and  ready  to  go 
forward  in  the  various  trades  and  occupations  we  shall  provide  for  an 
industrial  community. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  fear  that  I  have  trespassed  overmuch  upon 
your  patience.  Called  upon  to  give  some  points  in  my  experience  as 
to  hereditary  transmission  of  feeble-miudednesss  and  viciousness  in 
children,  I  have  naturally  digressed  into  the  all-absorbing  topic  of 
interest  to  us  who  are  "in  the  thick  of  the  fight,"  that  of  cure,  or 
rather  of  prevention.  It  only  remains  for  me,  in  thanking  you,  to  hope 
that  I  have  not  greatly  overwearied  the  attention  you  have  so  kindly 
given  me. 

President  McGonnigle:  This  is  a  very  valuable  paper  and  will 
greatly  add  to  the  value  of  this  meeting.  Out  ot  this  paper  some 
good  will  grow. 

Col.  E.  P.  Gould  (Erie) :  In  presenting  the  following  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Legislation,  said:  Before  reading  the 
report  I  will  make  an  explanation,  so  you  will,  understand 
the  nature  of  the  report.  Several  years  ago  this  Association  took 
up  the  question  of  the  modification  of  the  poor-laws  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  through  its  efforts  a  bill  was  passed,  when  Governor 
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Beaver  was  in  the  chair,  authorizing  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee to  revise  the  poor-laws  of  the  State.  A  very  able  com- 
mittee was  appointed,  and  they  worked  a  long  time  upon  it  and 
submitted  a  bill,  which  was  adopted  by  this  Association,  with 
some  modifications.  That  was  submitted  to  the  next  Legislature, 
but  did  not  pass.  Then  this  Association  appointed  a  Legislative 
Committee  to  alter  that  bill  as  they  saw  fit  and  submit  it  to  the 
Association.  That  committee  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  on  the 
bill  and  submitted  it  to  the  Association,  and  it  was  adopted  and 
directed  to  be  submitted  to  the  Legislature.  That  bill  was  sub- 
mitted and  very  strenuous  efforts  were  made  to  pass  it.  But  like 
all  other  improvements  of  that  kind  they  come  slowly,  and  the 
Legislature  defeated  it.  As  a  result  of  that  experience  in  the 
Legislature  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  a  year  ago,  in- his  re- 
port, offered  the  following  recommendation : 

(Col.  Gould  here  read  the  recommendation  to  which  he  refers.) 

The  Association  adopted  that  amendment,  which  was  an  in- 
struction to  the  Legislative  Committee  to  change  that  to  conform 
to  the  suggestion.  I  was  taken  ill  before  we  got  at  that  work, 
and  in  my  convalescence  I  concluded  I  would  spend  what  little 
time  I  dared  in  thinking  out  a  plan  of  changing  it  to  comply 
with  the  conditions,  and  the  more  I  thought  about  it  the  more 
impractical  it  seemed  to  me,  and  finding  that  I  was  unable  to 
shape  that  bill  in  the  direction  I  had  recommended  myself,  I  re- 
quested the  President  of  the  Association  to  ask  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Morrison,  a  member  of  the  committee,  to  take  the  matter  up. 
He  did  so,  and  afterwards  I  wrote  him  myself  and  stated  that  I 
was  sick  and  asked  him  if  he  wouldn't  do  the  work  directed  by 
the  last  convention.  He  has  prepared  this  report.  I  had  come 
to  the  same  conclusion  myself,  after  thinking  it  over.  There  are 
now  five  of  the  seven  members  of  the  committee  here.  We  have 
had  a  meeting  and  four  of  them  adopted  this  report.  There  is 
one  member  who  does  not  agree  with  it  in  all  respects.  The  re- 
port is  prepared  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Morrison,  and  is  as  follows  : 
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REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  LEGISLATION. 

To  the  Association  of  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  and  Charities  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  : 

Gentlemen  :  Your  Committee  ou  Legislation,  to  whom  was  referred, 
at  the  annual  session  of  1895,  the  general  Act  revising  and  codifying 
the  poor-laws  of  the  State,  for  the  purpose  of  making  such  changes  in 
the  Act  as  they  deemed  advisable,  and  report  the  same  to  the  next 
convention  for  its  approval,  would  respectfully  report  that  they  have 
considered  the  matters  referred  to  them,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  Act  presented  to  the  Legislature  of  1895  was  the  product  of  a  very 
careful  revision  and  study  of  the  subject  by  several  committees  ap- 
pointed by  your  honorable  body,  extending  over  a  period  of  several 
years,  your  committee  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  Act  covers,  as  near 
as  may,  the  present  necessities  for  poor-law  revision,  and  if  altered  to 
any  extent  should  only  be  in  minor  details.  This  could  best  be  accom- 
plished by  the  adoption  of  the  law  as  proposed,  and  the  working  in  of 
any  changes  from  time  to  time  as  its  defects  should  appear  from  actual 
experience. 

Your  committee  are  not  unmindful  of  the  suggestion  contained  in 
the  recommendation  of  the  chairman  of  the  Legislative  Committee 
presented  at  the  session  of  1895  (see  page  110  of  minutes),  that  the  Act 
should  be  so  amended  that  it  would  leave  to  the  people  of  the  various 
counties  in  the  State,  which  are  under  the  township  law  or  overseer 
system,  to  decide  whether  they  would  come  under  the  county  district 
plan  and  provide  necessary  procedure  to  bring  that  into  effect.  In  this 
connection  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  general  Act  proposed  ex- 
empted from  its  operations  any  poor  districts  or  authorities  which  were 
incorporated  by  special  Acts,  leaving  it  to  operate  only  upon  the  over- 
seer systems,  which  were  established  by  the  general  law  providing  for 
the  overseers  of  the  poor  in  townships.  The  proposed  Act  with  that 
provision  is  certainly  restricted  enough,  and  it  is  feared  that  if  amended 
as  suggested  would  not  accomplish  the  object  for  which  it  is  intended, 
and  might  even  lay  a  ground  for  contesting  the  validity  of  the  Act. 

Your  committee  are  therefore  of  the  opinion  that  the  Association 
should  take  such  steps  as  will  direct  this,  or  such  other  committees  as 
it  may  deem  proper,  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  accomplish  the  passage 
of  the  Act  in  its  present  shape  at  the  coming  session  of  the  said  Legis- 
lature. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

E.  P.  Gould, 
John  F.  Scragg, 
J.  Howard  Morrison, 
James  W.  Walk. 

Mr.  Woods  (Cumberland) :  I  would  like  to  state  my  reasons 
for  not  concurring  in  the  report  of  the  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  Legislative  Committee.    I  have  not  been  connected  as 
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long  with  the  work  of  public  charities  as  Col.  Gould  and  some  of 
the  other  gentlemen.  In  fact  last  year  was  the  first  time  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  attending  any  of  the  meetings  of  this  Association. 
I  was  placed  on  the  Committee  of  Resolutions  last  year,  and  we 
met  at  the  Bingham  House,  and  at  that  time  it  was  proposed  to 
recommend  this  bill  to  this  Assembly,  and  in  lieu  thereof  the 
Assembly  recommended  that  bill,  and  a  Legislative  Committee  to 
be  appointed  by  the  chair. 

I  was  very  desirous  at  that  time  of  finding  a  copy  of  the  bill, 
and  was  unable  to  until  a  few  weeks  later.  I  then  received  a 
copy  of  the  proceedings  of  the  convention  held  in  York,  and 
read  the  bill,  along  with  the  various  Acts  that  it  recom- 
mended to  be  repealed.  From  that  time  until  this  morning  I 
had  no  conference  with  any  member  of  the  Legislative  Committee. 
At  that  time  I  did  take  the  trouble  to  look  over  the  bill  as  recom- 
mended at  the  convention  at  York,  together  with  the  recommenda- 
tions made  by  the  convention  at  Philadelphia,  to-wit,  that  no  part 
of  the  bill  should  become  operative  in  any  district  governed  by 
special  legislation  until  the  same  should  be  adopted  by  that 
county  or  district. 

After  carefully  looking  over  the  bill  I  concluded  in  my  mind 
that  the  bill  was  a  dangerous  one,  for  various  reasons.  I  don't 
believe  in  one  Act  which  attempts  to  modify  the  poor-laws  of 
Pennsylvania.  Nearly  all  of  the  districts  are  different.  Legis- 
lation that  would  properly  govern  a  city  Avould  not  properly  gov- 
ern a  country  district.  Legislation  that  would  be  proper  in  an 
agricultural  district  would  not  be  proper  legislation  for  a  coal- 
mining district. 

Since  the  Constitution  of  1874  we  are  not  allowed  special  legis- 
lation, unless  properly  and  duly  advertised,  and  my  idea  is  that 
any  legislation  that  would  be  enacted  by  recommendation  of  this 
convention  should  be  along  more  conservative  lines.  If  there 
was  anything  that  we  thought  would  be  a  benefit  to  all  the  dis- 
tricts in  the  State,  a  bill  could  be  presented  in  which  the  distinct 
object  could  be  clearly  set  forth  in  the  title,  so  that  every  one  in- 
terested therein  could  receive  notice,  and  when  passed,  if  passed, 
would  be  simple  of  interpretation. 
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I  doubt  not  that  if  the  bill,  as  recommended  by  the  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  Legislative  Committee  to-day,  were  passed, 
it  would  be  three  or  four  years  before  we  could  find  out  what  the 
law  was  under  that  bill,  in  connection  with  our  special  legislation 
and  other  legislation  governing  the  poor-laws  of  Pennsylvania. 
If  the  bill  attempted  to  wipe  out  all  special  legislation  then  we 
might  know  what  was  intended  by  it.  On  the  contrary  it  does 
not  propose  to  wipe  out  all  special  legislation.  It  has  38  sections, 
and  repeals  a  great  many  Acts  of  Assembly.  I  cannot  now  state 
who  and  how  it  would  affect  different  districts,  but  from  practice 
that  I  have  had  with  similar  bills  I  doubt  very  much  whether  or 
not  it  would  stand  the  test  of  a  judicial  determination. 

Prior  to  1 874  it  was  customary  in  the  State  Legislature  to  pre- 
sent a  bill,  and  under  one  title  you  could  treat  on  almost  any  sub- 
ject. It  was  also  allowable  for  any  one  district,  if  they  desired 
a  special  law,  to  apply  to  the  Legislature  and  have  the  same 
passed.  That  state  of  affairs  led  to  two  amendments  :  One  Avas 
that  no  bill  should  be  presented  in  the  Legislature  containing 
more  than  one  subject  matter,  and  that  clearly  shown  in  the  title, 
and  the  other  was  that  no  special  legislation  should  be  allowed, 
except  under  certain  conditions. 

Now  as  I  look  at  this  bill  there  is  mure  than  one  subject  in  it. 
It  don't  take  in  all  the  districts.  I  would  be  more  favorable  to 
it  if  it  did.  The  district  I  represent  is  under  a  special  Act  of 
Assembly.  While  the  greater  part  of  the  bill  proposed  is  the 
law  that  we  have  to-day,  and  the  most  ot  it  has  been  adjudicated, 
I  think  we  would  be  treading  on  dangerous  ground  in  trying  to 
bring  all  the  poor-laws  of  Pennsylvania  into  one  bill.  I  would 
rather  see  a  series  of  bills,  one  taking  up  medical  attendance, 
another  one  out-door  relief,  etc. 

For  the  reasons  I  have  stated  I  would  move,  as  a  minority  re- 
port, that  this  bill  be  not  recommended. 

Dr.  Wall;,  (Philadelphia)  :  I  will  take  but  a  moment,  partly 
to  explain  why,  as  a  member  of  this  committee,  I  have  signed  the 
report.  All  those  of  us  who  have  practically  worked  in  the 
administration  of  the  poor  laws  are  familiar  with  the  fact  that  the 
poor  laws  of  Pennsylvania,  which  apply  to  most  of  the  districts, 
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are  in  part  antiquated  and  obsolete.  I  do  not  think  there  is  an 
attorney  on  this  floor  who  could  honestly  say  that  his  district  is  in 
every  respect  conforming  to  the  law  as  it  now  stands.  Our  laws 
were  in  a  great  measure  enacted  early  in  the  present  century  when 
the  conditions  of  life  in  this  Commonwealth  were  very  different 
from  what  they  are  to-day.  The  law  of  settlement  is  one  of  the 
hard  nuts  to  crack.  That  was  enacted  when  people  did  not  move 
about  as  they  do  now,  and  its  provisions  are  complex,  and  I  will 
freely  say  that  in  our  county  they  are  not,  and  can  not  be,  complied 
with  strictly,  although  we  have  the  old  general  law  applying  to  us. 

In  regard  to  this  confusion  in  the  poor  laws  and  in  regard  to 
settlement,  let  me  quote  what  was  said  by  a  gentleman  in  Boston 
some  years  ago.  He  was  speaking  in  Fanuel  Hall,  and  he  said 
he  did  not  believe  that  more  than  half  a  dozen  of  the  wealthy 
gentlemen  there  present  had  a  legal  settlement  in  the  city  of 
Boston  ;  that  if  they  should  be  reduced  to  poverty  and  should 
apply  for  relief  he  did  not  think  halt  a  dozen  of  them  could  show 
a  legal  settlement. 

Now  an  effort  was  made  to  straighten  out  this  condition  of 
things,  so  that  we  could  have  a  law  that  we  could  understand  and 
this  commission  was  appointed  and  made  a  very  faithful  effort  to 
accomplish  its  purpose,  and  that  good  man,  who  has  long  since 
gone  to  his  grave — Mr.  Hill — spent  the  last  years  of  his  life  in 
the  most  devoted  effort  in  that  work,  and  our  own  President,  Mr. 
McGonnigle,  served  faithfully  on  that  commission. 

The  report  recommended  a  modification  of  the  laws,  and  set 
forth  that  there  was  more  than  four  thousand  Acts  of  Assembly 
with  reference  to  the  poor  on  the  statute  books  of  Pennsylvania. 
They  have  been  amended,  re-amended,  supplemented  and  re- 
supplemented,  until  they  are  an  inextricable  tangle.  In  our 
county  we  execute  the  law  as  we  understand  it,  but  we  have  diffi- 
culties to  meet,  and  I  have  had  to  do  some  things  not  strictly  in 
accordance  with  the  letter  of  the  law.  I  will  give  an  illustration  : 
Before  I  was  appointed  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Charities 
and  Correction  I  was  one  of  the  physicians  attending  the  poor, 
receiving  from  the  Board  compensation  for  so  doing.  We  had  a 
Board  of  Twelve  Guardians  of  the  Poor,  then.  The  Guardian 
of  the  Poor  in  my  district  thought  it  was  best  to  turn  over  all 
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the  books,  both  for  the  insane  and  the  paupers  to  me.  He  did 
his  work  by  deputy,  signed  the  papers  in  blank  and  told  me  to 
attend  to  them.    His  time  was  occupied  with  other  things. 

One  day  a  colored  man  fell  on  the  street  in  an  attack  of  epi- 
lepsy, and  the  man  with  him  was  dreadfully  frightened  and 
ran  to  a  policeman  and  the  sick  man  was  taken  to  the  station 
house  and  I  was  sent  for,  as  I  was  also  station  house  physician. 
The  policeman  said,  "  Doctor,  will  you  send  this  man  to  the  poor 
house  ?  "    I  asked  the  man  with  him  where  this  man  was  from 
and  he  said  he  was  from  Connecticut,  that  they  had  come  from 
Connecticut  hunting  work.    I  did  not  know  of  any  provision  by 
which  we  could  place  a  man  from  Connecticut  in  the  almshouse, 
and  I  do  not  know  of  any  now  ;  I  went  to  the  Guardian  of  the 
Poor  and  asked  him  and  he  said,  "  you  know  what  to  do  with 
him  as  well  as  I  do,  you  can't  let  him  die  in  the  station  house." 
I  said,  what  shall  I  do  ?  aud  he  said,  "  don't  ask  me,  do  what 
you  please."     Well,  I  sent  him  over,  and  have  done  it  time  and 
time  again  since,  and  I  know  of  no  law  authorizing  me  to  do  that, 
except  the  law  of  humanity.     I  would  like  to  have  a  law  which 
I  could  obey  strictly  and  to  the  very  letter.    I  would  like  to  have 
a  law  that  the  charitable  people  could  understand,  so  they  would 
not  constantly  make  mistakes.    They  are  to-day,  in  my  city, 
trying  to  put  into  the  almshouse  hundreds  of  people  who  do  not 
belong  there,  and  Captain  Lawrence's  life  is  sometimes  made  a 
burden,  in  his  earnest  efforts  to  resist  them.    I  would  like  to  have 
the  poor  laws  printed  in  small  pamphlets  and  distributed  to  all  the 
charitable  people  connected  with  benevolent  Homes  and  Societies, 
so  they  can  know  what  a  county  may  or  may  not  do.     There  is 
no  digest  of  the  poor  laws  applying  to  Philadelphia,  which  an 
ordinary  citizen  can  understand. 

While  Mr.  Woods  criticizes  this  report  and  his  criticism  has  a 
great  deal  of  force,  as  anything  that  he  says  always  has,  and  while 
there  are  objections  to  this  report  as  it  is,  yet  I  hope  this  Con- 
vention will  take  a  position  in  favor  of  the  modernization  of  the 
poor  laws  of  the  State,  and  a  simplification  of  the  Acts,  so  that 
they  will  be  adapted  to  the  condition  of  things  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  1896  and  not  to  the  condition  of  things  in  the  beginning  of 
the  century.  [Applause.] 
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Hon.  J.  Howard  Morrison,  (Philadelphia) :  This  law  as  finally 
drafted  and  presented  to  the  Legislature  at  the  last  session, 
provided  not  only  the  means  of  organizing  the  poor  laws  of  the 
counties,  but  went  further,  it  provided  a  method  of  management, 
and  then  took  up  in  addition,  that  which  Dr.  Walk  speaks  of. 
The  change  or  modification  of  the  laws  applying  to  what  we 
might  call  the  criminology  of  the  subject :  first,  in  regard  to 
settlement,  in  regard  to  support,  and  how  the  particular  localities 
should  enforce  against  those  who  were  liable,  for  the  support  of 
the  poor,  it  gave  us  a  remedy.  It  went  further  than  that,  it 
carried  out  all  of  the  ideas  that  have  been  spoken  of  here. 

Now  the  objection  is  made  that  it  would  be  much  better  to 
make  all  of  these  changes,  and  it  is  admitted,  I  judge,  that  it  is 
proper  to  make  them,  but  it  is  suggested  that  it  is  much  better  to 
make  them  piecemeal. 

Now  if  we  have  discovered  what  we  considered  the  evil  and 
the  remedy  let  us  apply  it  at  once  if  we  can.  It  will  be  as  easy, 
I  believe,  to  pass  this  bill  as  a  whole  as  it  would  be  to  take  up, 
piecemeal,  each  of  these  things.  When  you  come  to  pass  several 
Acts  through  the  Legislature  bearing  on  the  same  subject  you 
have  them  passing  Acts  which  are  to  a  certain  extent  conflicting. 
If  you  have  it  all  in  one  Act  you  have  it  logically  together  : 
you  take  at  one  time  every  one  of  these  vicious  old  Acts,  (as  ap- 
plying to  the  present  state  of  civilization)  and  you  are  able  to 
argue  to  the  Legislature  and  its  committees  that  they  are  not 
compatible  with  the  present  state  of  affairs.  The  Acts  that  are 
to  be  repealed  cover  four  pages  of  the  proposed  Act,  and  each 
contain  some  forty  or  fifty  lines.  You  can  see  what  the  commit- 
tee has  undertaken  to  deal  with.  "  When  doctors  disagree  who 
shall  provide  a  remedy  ?  "  But  if  the  doctors  have  been  eight 
or  ten  years  at-a-ease  on  the  question  of  a  certain  disease  and 
have  during  that  time  pointed  out  a  remedy,  and  when  the 
majority  of  them  agree  upon  a  remedy — with  due  respect  to  the 
gentleman  who  differs  with  us — I  should  say  that  that  was  the 
best  judgment  in  the  matter.  Dr.  Walk  says  this  bill  is  not  free 
from  defects.  There  may  be  some  matters  of  detail  which  my 
better  judgment  prompts  me  to  say  could  be  better  arranged. 
The  gentleman  may  have  his  ideas  about  other  portions  of  it  : 
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but  as  the  consensus  of  opinion  I  think  we  have  reached  a  con- 
clusion which  should  satisfy  the  Convention,  without  our  going  . 
further  into  the  details  of  it. 

I  want  to  say  that  as  a  member  of  that  committee,  laying  aside 
personal  choice  as  to  the  individual  merits  of  the  matter  or  the 
details  of  it,  I  think  you  have  something  in  this  Act  which  if 
enacted  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  Commonwealth  and  to  the 
various  localities  to  which  it  shall  apply. 

President  McGonnigle  called  Mr.  Colborn  to  the  chair,  and  said  : 

I  did  not  intend  to  speak  at  all  on  this  question,  but  it  occurs 
to  me  that  I  might  put  myself  on  record.  My  friend  Mr.  Wood 
says  he  has  not  been  long  associated  with  us  :  I  am  sorry  for 
that.  Had  he  been  in  the  harness  for  twenty  years,  as  I  have 
been,  I  believe  he  would  come  to  the  same  conclusion  that  I  have, 
and  that  is  that  this  bill  is  about  right. 

For  over  twenty  years  this  Association  has  been  trying  to 
arrange  for  the  modification  of  the  poor  laws,  and  to  arrange 
something  in  keeping  with  the  modern  system  of  almshouse  man- 
agement and  poor  law  administration ;  and  after  some  effort  a 
commission  was  appointed  by  the  Governor,  and  upon  that  com- 
mission I  had  the  pleasure  of  serving.  We  worked  faithfully 
for  eighteen  months.  Out  of  that  grew  the  bill  that  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Governor,  providing  for  a  Department  of  Charities. 
It  had  gone  through  the  hands  of  those  we  thought  the  best 
minds  in  the  matter  of  the  poor  laws,  and  we  believed  it  was 
pretty  nearly  right.  Afterwards  the  Department  of  Charities 
was  stricken  out,  by  this  Association,  and  for  two  or  three  years 
we  have  had  this  matter  in  the  hands  of  this  committee,  and  they 
have  come  here  with  this  bill,  that  I  think  is  as  near  right  as  we 
can  get  it.  If  we  are  going  to  stay  here  until  we  are  all  satisfied 
that  every  technical  objection  is  answered  that  this  bill  can  pre- 
sent we  never  will  get  away  from  here.  The  general  opinion  is 
that  this  bill  is  correct,  and  I  would  regret  very  much  if  this 
Convention  should  adjourn  without  asking  the  committee  to  go 
forward  and  ask  the  Legislature  to  pass  that  bill.  If  it  is  not 
just  the  thing  we  want  it  is  the  best  thing  we  can  get  now,  and 
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take  my  word  for  it,  that  after  twenty  years  examination  and  in- 
vestigation, through  this  commission,  and  through  the  hands  of 
lawyers,  and  of  Directors  of  the  Poor,  and  through  everyone 
Avho  could  give  us  any  light  on  the  subject  at  all,  this  bill  has 
been  drafted  as  the  result  of  that  work.  And  after  twenty  years 
of  work  in  this  line  I  feel  I  am  just  beginning  to  learn,  and  I 
am  perfectly  willing  to  admit  that  I  know  very  little  about  this 
great  subject  of  poorhouse  and  poor  law  administration  •  but  I 
do  say  that  after  twenty  years  and  after  the  interchange  of  the 
best  thought  we  could  get  we  come  to  you  with  a  bill  that  is  as 
near  perfect  as  we  could  draw  it,  and  I  ask  you  to  adopt  that 
report. 

Col.  Gould,  (Erie.)  The  real  question  is  not  whether  we  ap- 
prove of  this  bill ;  that  has  been  settled  in  times  past  and  is  not 
before  this  Convention.  One  year  ago  a  modification  was 
directed.  The  committee  to  whom  that  was  referred  have  re- 
ported back  that  it  is  impracticable  and  undesirable,  and  we  ask 
that  the  report  as  made  to-day  be  adopted,  and  we  ask  a  further 
thing,  in  the  report,  that  the  bill  as  presented  at  the  last  Legisla- 
ture and  adopted  by  this  Association  be  presented  to  the  next 
Legislature  for  its  passage  :  that  is  all  there  is  before  this  Con- 
vention. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  permanent  improvement  in  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania,  of  the  poor  laws,  until  we  have  wiped  out  the 
overseer  svstem,  and  I  have  entered  into  the  ranks  of  those  who 
propose  to  fight  against  that  system,  and  I  hope  I  may  live  long 
enough  to  see  it  wiped  out.  We  are  just  getting  the  first  stumb- 
ling block  removed,  when  we  pass  the  bill.  We  have  had  strong 
material  furnished  in  this  Convention,  and  the  one  report  made 
by  Mr.  Brumbaugh  to-day  is  worth  all  the  expense  and  trouble 
we  have  been  to,  simply  as  ammunition  to  fight  the  overseer  sys- 
tem. That  report  will  open  the  eyes  of  everyone,  and  it  will 
show  to  the  overseers,  and  to  the  Legislature,  how  much  that 
luxury  is  costing  them.  I  hope  that  the  report  of  this  committee 
will  be  adopted. 
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Mr.  Moore,  (Cambria.)  I  believe  that  this  is  the  best  that 
can  be  done.  I  will'  take  the  word  of  a  man  who  has  served 
twenty  years  and  who  has  the  interest  of  the  cause  at  heart,  as 
President  McGonnigle  has,  but  I  don't  think  you  can  do  any- 
thing in  the  Legislature  that  will  remove  the  difficulty  that  Dr. 
Walk  speaks  of. 

The  motion  to  adopt  the  report  of  the  committee  was  agreed  to. 

Dr.  E.  H.  Butler  read  the  following  paper  prepared  by  Mr. 
Louis  Tisch,  of  Wilkes-Barre,  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Tisch  : 

AN  APPEAL  FOR  MORE  STRINGENT  IMMIGRATION 

LAWS. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  We  all  know  that  the  United 
States  are  not  only  the  model  States  of  the  world  but  also  the  wealthiest 
and  most  prosperous  union  of  political  organizations  in  existence. 

Our  broad  area  of  more  than  two  billions  of  acres  of  the  best  land  on 
the  North  American  Continent,  a  domain  stretching  through  the  tem- 
perate and  subtropical  zones,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  the  im- 
mense extent  of  our  seashore  territory,  our  rich  mines  of  gold  and  silver, 
of  iron,  which  as  to  usefulness  is  the  most  precious  metal  in  existence  ; 
the  immense  deposits  of  copper  and  lead,  as  well  as  the  untold  and  un- 
counted treasures  of  coal  underlying  the  soil,  seem  to  insure  the  inhabi- 
tants of  this  happy  country  that  there  never  should  be  a  day  of  want, 
of  misery  and  of  starvation  for  any  one  earnestly  and  honestly  anxious 
to  earn  his  living  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow.  And  still,  why  are  we  here 
to-day  ?  What  is  our  occupation  ?  We  are  persons  appointed  by  those 
in  authority  to  devise  means  and  measures  to  stem  tbe  tide  of  ignorance, 
poverty,  superstition,  apathy,  want  of  energy,  and  of  mental  and  moral 
improvement,  which  seem  to  be  the  burden  of  a  large  percentage  of  the 
dwellers  on  this  soil. 

But,  you  might  ask,  "How  did  all  these  foul  spectres  enter  into  this 
garden  of  Eden?"  They  were  not  there  originally  as  the  serpent  was, 
whose  presence  was  the  curse  of  our  first  ancestors.  Was  it  not  a  num- 
ber of  soberminded,  persecuted  people  who  first  settled  on  the  shores 
of  this  country  for  conscience's  sake  and  for  the  purpose  of  the  enjoy- 
ment of  religious  liberty?  Was  it  not  the  followers  of  William  Penn, 
who  by  their  hard  work  and  by  their  frugal  and  temperate  habits 
founded  and  prepared  for  themselves  first  rough  but  afterwards  com- 
fortable homes  on  the  virgin  soil  of  Pennsylvania  ?  No  loiterers,  no  lag- 
gards were  tolerated.  The  common  adage  of  the  peasant  of  France,  that 
he  who  does  not  and  will  not  work,  shall  not  eat,  was  carried  into  prac- 
tice as  an  unalterable  rule,  without  the  slightest  deviation  ;  and  the  hi- 
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ies  of  the  field  who  would  not  spin  nor  harvest  and  who  attempted  to 
be  clothed  more  beautifully  than  King  Solomon  in  all  his  glory,  found 
no  place  in  which  to  dwell. 

-  The  inhabitants  of  the  colonies  called  "New  Englaud "  were  a 
thrifty,  intelligent  and  laborious  kind  of  people,  and  their  watchword 
was  "ora  et  labora" — pray  and  work. 

It  is  true,  in  the  warmer  climates  of  the  South  the  dusky  African  had 
been  imported  to  do  all  the  hard  work,  while  his  white  master  spent 
his  day  in  comparative  idleness,  merely  bossing  the  job  of  the  slaves 
who  were  cultivating  sugar  and  cotton.  But  there  was  also  a  class  of 
white  people,  artizans,  manufacturers,  carpenters,  masons  and  builders, 
who  did  earn  an  honorable  and  honest  livelihood  by  the  work  of  their 
hands  ;  but  somehow  these  men  were  called  white  trash,  and  were  not 
held  in  great  consideration  by  the  ruling  power — the  slave  barons  of  the 
South.  And  here,  as  well  as  in  the  Northern  States,  the  word  spoken 
by  our  Saviour  in  the  twenty-sixth  chapter  of  St.  Matthew,  when  a 
woman  came  unto  Him  having  an  alabaster  box  of  very  precious  oint- 
ment and  poured  it  on  His  head  as  he  sat  at  meat,  and  the  disciples 
when  they  saw  it  had  indignation,  saying,  "To  what  purpose  is  this 
waste?  For  this  ointment  might  have  been  sold  for  much  and  given 
to  the  poor  ; "  and  when  Jesus  understood  it,  He  said  unto  them,  "  why 
trouble  ye  the  woman,  for  she  hath  wrought  a  good  work  on  me.  For 
ye  have  the  poor  always  with  you,  but  Me  ye  have  not  always." 

The  truth  of  the  word  of  the  Master  strikes  us  in  more  than  one  sense 
of  the  word.  As  long  as  the  world  has  stood  there  were  persons  who 
were  poor;  we  find  them  in  the  Old  Testament  as  well  as  in  the  New.  Iu 
Proverbs,  sixth  chapter,  ninth  verse,  the  wise  King  Solomon  says  : 
"  How  long  wilt  thou  sleep,  O  sluggard?  When  wilt  thou  arise  out  of 
thy  sleep?  Yet  a  little  sleep,  a  little  slumber,  a  little  folding  of  the 
hands  to  sleep  :  So  shalt  thy  poverty  come  as  one  that  traveleth,  and 
thy  want  as  an  armed  man."  And  in  the  New  Testament,  in  Luke, 
sixteenth  chapter,  nineteenth  verse,  we  are  informed  that  a  poor  beggar 
named  Lazarus,  full  of  sores,  laid  at  the  gate  of  a  rich  man  desiring  to 
be  fed  with  the  crumbs  that  fell  from  the  rich  man's  table.  In  chapter 
five  of  St.  John,  in  the  fifth  and  following  verses,  we  read  of  a  poor  man 
who  had  an  infirmity  for  thirty-eight  years,  and  was  too  poor  to  hire 
anyone  to  put  him  into  the  pool  of  Bethesda  when  the  waters  were 
troubled,  and  Jesus  said  :  "Arise,  take  up  thy  bed  and  walk."  And  not 
only  has  poverty  come  down  from  these  early  times  to  us,  but  we  expe- 
rience also  another  fact :  "Me  ye  have  not  always-"  The  truth  of  this 
word  strikes  us  most  forcibly  whenever  we  consider  the  fact  that  in  this 
Christian  country  in  the  year  1890,  in  a  population  of  more  than  seventy 
millions  of  persons,  there  were  only  twenty  millions,  six  hundred  and 
twelve  thousand  eight  hundred  and  six  communicants,  which  is  less 
than  one-third  of  the  population  of  our  forty-five  States,  and  which, 
therefore,  shows  that  there  is  a  vast  field  for  labor  on  our  continent  for 
the  Christian  and  the  philanthropist. 
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The  Christian  and  the  philanthropist  may,  therefore,  ask  themselves  : 
What  is  the  reason  of  all  this  ?  Who  has  made  this  country  so  poor  ? 
You  cannot  persuade  us  that  the  men  born  on  this  soil  were  beggars  ; 
nor  can  we  believe  that  skepticism  and  unbelief  are  innate  vices  of  our 
people.  Who  fills  those  almshouses  ?  Who  are  the  inmates  ?  Where 
do  they  come  from  ?  What  is  the  reason  of  their  poverty  ?  It  was  not 
always  thus  with  us,  but  now  the  United  States  appears  to  be  an  alms- 
house and  a  reformatory  for  all  nations  of  the  world. 

Did  we  not  have  immigration  before  this?  Certainly  we  did,  but  if 
was  mostly  confined  to  two  nationalties,  those  from  Germany  and  those 
from  Ireland.  From  the  time  of  the  commencement  and  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  our  Republic  these  two  nations  sent  their  sturdy  sons  to  our 
shores,  and  much  was  done  by  them  to  make  roads,  to  dig  canals,  to 
build  railroads,  to  open  mines,  to  bring  to  the  surface  the  coal— the  staple 
article  of  produce  of  Pennsylvania.  Many  of  them  also  became  tillers  of 
the  soil  and  added  to  the  wealth  of  this  country  by  changing  into  fertile 
farms  lands  which  had  hitherto  been  unproductive,  and  had  been  lying 
idle. 

All  of  these  were  welcome,  and  were  considered  valuable  citizens,  but 
in  the  year  1860,  and  especially  1861,  another  class  of  people  were  im- 
ported into  the  United  States :  I  say  imported,  for  when  the  war 
of  the  rebellion  broke  out  thousands  of  the  young  men  and  also  of 
the  middle  aged  men  went  to  the  front.  Hands  became  scarce  and  the 
men  who  had  their  capital  invested  in  various  undertakings,  such  as 
mines  and  manufactories,  sent  their  agents  to  Europe  in  order  to  get 
men  to  perform  the  work.  They  came  by  the  hundreds,  and  by  the 
thousands,  from  the  mines  of  Wales  At  first  the  capitalists  succeeded 
in  having  them  work  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  their  former  employees 
worked  for,  but  even  these  soon  learned  the  trick  how  to  raise  wages. 
These  men  were  of  Saxon  origin  and  were  a  valuable  acquisition,  but 
the  never-resting  brain  of  the  capitalist,  whose  only  design  is  to  produce 
as  much  as  possible  with  the  least  possible  outlay,  and  to  sell  his  mer- 
chandise at  the  highest  possible  price,  paying  as  small  wages  to  the  em- 
ployees as  they  would  possibly  work  for,  conceived  another  idea  in  his 
fertile  mind.  These  nabobs  had  been  traveling  in  Europe,  they  viewed 
the  sunny  shores  of  Italy  and  found  there  in  the  fertile  country  of  the 
Campagna  a  set  of  men  and  women  who  could  live  on  almost  nothing. 
They  were  invited  to  come  over  across  the  Atlantic  to  share  the  blessings 
of  the  home  of  the  brave  and  the  land  of  the  free.  And  they  did  come, 
and  they  brought  with  them  all  the  vices  of  their  mother  country,  their 
indolence,  their  rapacity,  their  drunkenness,  and  other  dark  features 
of  character. 

They  were  followed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Hungary  and  Poland,  who 
were  also  imported  in  order  to  work,  or  to  be  worked,  for  prices  far  be- 
low the  real  and  actual  value  of  American  labor,  and  not  only  the  Slavs 
furnished  their  quota  to  the  expulsion  of  American  labor,  but  even  from 
far  distant  Asia  the  Bedouin  Arabs  arrived  in  order  to  travel  with  packs 
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of  cheap  merchandise  on  their  backs,  abandoning  the  ways  of  their  an- 
cestors, who  were  the  pirates  of  the  desert,  waylaying  the  unwary  wan- 
derer. 

But,  to  cap  the  climax,  the  sons  of  the  Chinese  Empire  invaded  our 
country,  in  order  to  make  and  amass  wealth  in  the  shortest  possible 
time  and  then  to  return  to  their  own  homes  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their 
labors.  These  latter  ones  do  not  adapt  themselves  to  the  hard  work  of 
miners  or  farmers,  or  of  other  occupations  which  demand  strength  of 
body  and  exertion,  but  they  confine  themselves  to  the  work  of  washing, 
and  especially  in  California  they  work  in  kitchens  and  thereby  crowd 
out  the  American  servant  girl. 

They,  not  only  on  account  of  their  way  of  living  on  animals  that  are 
considered  by  us  unclean,  shut  themselves  out  of  civilized  homes,  but 
yet  more  so  by  their  unnatural  vices,  by  their  secret  societies,  called 
"Highbinders,"  which  are  a  cancer  in  the  body  of  the  public  welfare, 
and  also  by  the  danger  of  contagion  with  their  leprous  bodies. 

There  is  another  kind  of  people  who  have  of  late  made  their  appear- 
ance in  our  country,  the  Hebrew  sweaters.  A  set  of  people  who  settle 
down  in  large  numbers  in  the  smallest  possible  places,  and  employ 
others  to  make  cheap  garments  for  the  smallest  prices,  and  under 
almost  unendurable  difficulties  and  bodily  sufferings.  They  come  from 
Russia,  and  are  rather  unwilling  immigrants,  because  forced  by  that 
government  to  abandon  homes  in  order  to  form  a  new  basis  of  exist- 
ence in  our  big  cities. 

Now  you  will  say,  "  You  have  placed  before  us  the  immigrant  in  his 
worst  features,  in  his  roughest  appearance,  the  Italian  Brigand,  the 
Italian  Padrone,  the  half  civilized  Slav,  the  Hun,  the  Polander,  the 
Arab,  as  well  as  the  Chinese  Highbinder  and  the  Russian  Jew.  What 
shall  our  choice  be?" 

The  Roman  father,  when  a  child  was  born  to  him,  had  the  privilege 
to  give  the  decision  whether  he  would  recognize  it  as  his  own  or  whether 
he  would  abandon  it  and  let  it  perish.  If  he  took  it  up  into  his  arms 
it  was  recognized  as  his  child,  if  he  did  not  its  doom  was  sealed. 

Hitherto  we  have  been  in  the  habit,  until  a  very  short  time  ago,  of 
receiving  the  people  of  all  nations  without  any  discrimination  ;  only 
the  criminal  was  to  be  excluded.  They  had  a  right  to  land  here,  to  go 
where  they  pleased,  and  support  themselves  as  well  as  they  could. 

A  short  time  ago  the  United  States  came  to  the  conclusion  to  be  more 
careful,  and  they  took  measures  so  that  persons  who  either  were  known 
criminals,  or  persons  without  any  visible  support,  and  who  would  be  a 
burden  to  the  community,  should  be  returned  and  sent  back  to  the 
place  of  their  original  homes.  This  has  been  done,  but  in  a  very  few 
cases. 

In  order  to  secure  us  from  the  invading  hordes  of  barbarian  nation- 
alities, viz.,  persons  who  were  lawless  at  home,  paupers,  idlers,  drunk- 
ards, anarchists,  there  is  but  one  way  :  exclude  them.  This  is  done  so 
much  easier,  in  as  much  as  the  ruling  powers  of  Europe  would  most 
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likely  prefer  to  keep  their  subjects  at  home,  in  order  to  use  them  for 
their  own  purposes. 

If  no  one  could  land  here  except  he  who  would  at  the  time  of  his 
departure  receive  from  an  American  Consul— a  Consul  appointed  by 
our  own  Government— a  certificate  of  his  good  character,  and  evidence 
of  sufficient  means  to  support  himself  at  least  for  the  first  four  months 
after  his  arrival  in  this  country  ;  if  he  would  be  compelled  to  be  able  to 
speak  the  English  language  ;  if  it  would  be  enforced  that  he  should  be 
well  acquainted  with  our  customs  and  our  habits  and  our  laws  ;  or,  in 
other  words,  if  we  would  make  such  selections  through  our  agents  we 
would  not  receive  the  riffraff  nor  the  scum  of  Europe. 

You  cannot  stay  a  night  in  any  town  or  city  in  Europe  without  the 
fact  having  been  known  of  your  arrival.  If  you  wish  to  stay  a  longer 
time  you  will  get  a  card  of  permit  at  some  small  expense.  This  means 
if  you  are  able  to  support  yourself ;  if  you  are  not  your  stay  will  be  cut 
short,  for  you  will  be  escorted  to  the  line  and  the  order  will  be  you 
must  go,  and  those  who  are  to  carry  out  the  orders  will  do  so  forthwith. 
If  you  wish  to  become  a  citizen  of  one  of  the  German  States  you  will 
have  to  acquire,  first,  the  state  citizenship  at  a  certain  price,  and  then 
you  will  have  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  ;  but  that  is  not  all  of  it. 
You  have,  of  course,  to  be  a  citizen  of  some  city,  town,  borough  or 
township.  You  will  have  to  make  your  application  to  the  proper 
authorities,  and  if  the  proper  officers  find,  after  due  examination  of 
yourself,  your  character  and  your  circumstances,  that  you  would  make 
a  desirable  member  of  the  community  which  you  have  chosen  for  your 
abode,  then  and  in  that  case  you  will  be  informed  how  large  the  sum  is 
which  you  will  have  to  pay  in  order  to  participate  in  the  rights  of  citi- 
zenship of  the  town,  borough  or  city. 

In  France  the  borders  are  guarded  carefully,  and  you  cannot  en  er 
without  a  close  examination,  and  during  your  whole  stay  you  are 
watched  over  without  knowing  it ;  the  same  in  all  the  other  European 
States. 

We  would  do  well  to  set  aside  a  certain  territory  where  new  arrivals 
would  have  to  spend  the  first  years  of  their  sojourn  on  this  continent, 
you  may  say  on  trial  or  probation.  A  certain  amount  of  money  ought 
to  be  required  to  be  paid  by  him  who  wishes  to  land  here,  and  only  he 
who  has  the  necessary  means  to  warrant  a  comfortable  existence  for 
himself  out  of  his  own  means,  without  the  risk  of  becoming  a  burden 
to  the  community,  should  be  permitted  to  stay  and  remain  in  cities 
like  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  New  Orleans.  All  others 
ought  to  be  compelled  to  settle  on  some  territory  laid  out  by  the  Gov- 
ernment for  the  reception  of  colonists  from  other  countries,  and  there, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  officers  appointed  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  they  ought  to  be  put  to  work  to  improve  the  land, 
cultivate  the  soil,  and  not  to  be  admitted  to  any  rights  of  citizenship 
before  their  admission  would  have  been  approved  by  a  competent 
tribunal  who  would  know  more  about  them  than  the  mere  assertion  of 
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one  of  their  own  associates — perhaps  politicians  interested  in  their  ad- 
mission to  citizenship — that  they  had  been  residents  of  this  State  for 
five  years,  and  that  their  behavior  had  been  the  conduct  of  a  person 
of  honesty  and  good  morals. 

If  foreign  people  would  be  made  conscious  of  the  fact  that  they  can- 
not come  to  this  country  physically,  morally  and  intellectually  unpre- 
pared to  participate  in  its  blessings  of  liberty  ;  if  they  should  be  aware 
of  the  fact  that  they  would  be  forced  to  undergo  an  apprenticeship  ; 
that  they  would  be  here  to  learn  and  make  themselves  familiar  with 
the  duties  of  American  citizenship  before  enjoying  the  privileges  thereof ; 
if  citizenship  would  not  be  thrown  away  on  any  foreigner,  however 
ignorant  he  may  be ;  if  unscrupulous  politicians  would  be  prevented 
from  introducing  persons  wholly  incapacitated,  only  for  the  purpose  of 
controlling  the  votes  of  such  persons,  we  would  not  be  burdened  with 
people  who  leave  their  own  country  as  adventurers,  idlers  and  vaga- 
bonds, persons  who  have  nothing  to  lose  and  everything  to  gain  by 
coming  here.  In  a  word,  the  classes  who  are  dangerous  to  our  welfare 
would  not  desire  to  become  Americans.  On  the  contrary  the  restric- 
tions, salutary  as  they  are,  which  would  be  imposed  upon  them,  would 
teach  them  that  the  American  people,  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
whenever  they  speak  of  the  word  "  liberty,"  mean  obedience  to  the  laws 
of  their  country,  patriotism,  patient  and  diligent  work,  self-sacrifice, 
and  the  exercise  of  all  the  noble  and  generous  qualities  of  the  human 
heart,  and  that  for  persons  who  come  here  with  the  idea  that  liberty  is 
licentiousness  there  is  no  room  whatever  on  this  soil. 

If  our  representatives  at  Washington  would  bear  in  mind  that  the 
sole  object  of  their  work  should  be  the  advancement  of  the  welfare  of 
their  country  they  would  act  in  conformity  with  the  principles  here 
expressed,  and  they  would  make  it  their  aim  and  their  purpose  to  free 
the  American  nation  from  the  danger  of  poisoning  its  life-blood  by  the 
introduction  of  foreign  vice  and  crime. 

Mr.  Brumbaugh,  (Blair) :  This  is  a  very  interesting  paper, 
and  I  think  the  ablest  we  have  ever  had  on  the  subject. 

Mrs.  L.  P.  Wilson,  (Blair),  addressed  the  Convention  as 
follows,  on  "  Industrial  Schools  for  Dependent  Children." 

Each  generation,  if  it  is  true  to  the  ideals  set  before  it  by  its 
thinkers  and  its  workers,  passes  on  to  its  successors  a  higher  ideal ; 
better  thinkers  and  more  effective  workers.  This  was  notably 
true  of  Charles  Loring  Brace  when  he  gave  to  the  world  the  j)lan 
known  as  The  Children's  Aid  Society.  Crude  as  it  was  at  first, 
much  as  it  was  criticised,  there  has  grown  out  of  it  to-day  what 
the  world's  workers  recognize  as  the  best  plan  for  the  care  of  a 
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certain  class  of  children  whom  I  denominate  unfortunate,  but 
normal  children,  and  this  I  take  it  is  the  work  of  this  Society. 

The  average  child,  whether  it  be  born  of  parents  in  an  alms- 
house or  in  the  house  of  the  rich  man,  can  pass  about  the  same 
training,  and  stand  about  the  same  chance  of  making  a  good 
citizen,  but  there  is  the  class  to  which  Mr.  Brace  refers  when  he 
makes  this  remark,  "  as  we  can  not  kill  them  we  must  devise 
some  plan  by  which  we  can  cure  them." 

Experience  has  been  the  best  of  teachers,  and  it  has  taught  us 
much  in  our  work  in  the  Children's  Aid  Society.  We  have  a 
class  that  come  to  us  that  can  not,  or  ought  not  to  be  sent  to  our 
Houses  of  Refuge,  because  they  do  not,  strictly  speaking  belong 
to  the  criminal  classes,  unless  we  call  idle  truants,  incipient  tramps 
if  you  please,  criminals.  These  children  have  but  one  chance  in 
the  world,  and  that  is  to  educate  them.  And  the  question  with 
the  Children's  Aid  Society  is  how  this  education  shall  be  brought 
about.  These  children  can  not  be  forced  into  habits  of  industry 
by  any  means  whatever,  because  we  know  that  all  true  develop- 
ment 'must  come  from  within.  They  may  be  sent  to  our  Houses 
of  Refuge  and  our  reformatory  institutions,  but  unless  the  train- 
ing there  is  such  that  it  will  develop  the  child  so  that  he  will  be 
able  to  connect  the  two  impressions  that  have  come  to  him,  "  I 
have  done  wrong,  therefore  I  am  punished  "  the  time  is  wasted. 
Unless  that  is  done  when  he  comes  out  of  the  institution  he  is 
still  a  criminal  and  the  State  must  take  care  of  him. 

This  class  of  children  live  on  the  streets.  They  are  bred  in  the 
back  alleys,  not  only  in  the  cities  but  in  the  country  districts, 
because  humanity  is  about  the  same  everywhere. 

They  are  shrewd,  they  are  cunning,  they  are  liars  and  sometimes 
thieves.  Why  not  ?  Some  philanthropist  has  this  child  arrested 
and  he  is  sent  to  the  Children's  Aid  Society.  What  shall  be  done 
with  him  ?  Shall  we  put  him  in  a  family  ?  Sometimes— probably 
in  one  instance  out  of  a  thousand  we  might  find  a  home  that  was 
suited  to  that  child,  but  it  is  very  rare  indeed.  I  will  give  you 
an  instance  in  our  county.  We  had  a  boy  sent  to  us  four  years 
ao-o  named  Harry.  He  was  a  wayward  boy  and  he  was  placed  in 
a  home  and  gave  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  but  there  was  some 
hope,  we  thought,  for  reclaiming  him.     He  stayed  with  us  until 
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his  father  came  and  promised  to  take  proper  care  of  him.  The 
child  was  given  back  to  his  father  and  we  heard  nothing  more  of 
him  until  about  a  year  ago  his  mother  came  to  us,  begging  us  to 
take  Harry,  and  says,  "  I  can  do  nothing  with  him,  and  his  father 
has  deserted  me  and  I  am  not  able  to  support  him  myself."  We 
took  Harry  and  placed  him  in  about  half  a  dozen  different  homes, 
and  in  every  one  he  made  a  record  for  himself,  in  his  habits  of 
thieving  and  untruthfulness,  and  everything  that  is  bad,  and  we 
thought  we  would  try  him  in  an  institution  and  sent  him  to  Dr. 
Hughes,  of  Buffalo,  and  he  was  there  a  week  and  ran  away  and 
jumped  a  freight,  and  brought  with  him  another  boy  from  our 
county  who  had  been  there  for  some  years,  and  they  came  back  to 
Altoona.  He  went  back  to  his  mother,  and  she  brought  him  to 
us  and  his  uncle  came  and  wanted  to  take  him,  and  tried  Harry 
for  two  weeks  and  gave  it  up.  Then  we  asked  that  he  be  sent  to 
the  House  of  Refuge.  If  he  could  have  been  properly  taken  care 
of  three  or  four  years  ago  he  might  have  been  considered  a  hopeful 
case,  and  now  I  think  there  is  nothing  for  him  but  the  reformatory, 
and  possibly  the  penitentiary  later  on. 

Then  children  come  to  us  who  are  physically  in  such  condition 
that  they  are  not  fit  to  put  into  families,  and  we  are  asked,  "  why 
do  you  not  send  them  to  the  almshouse."  It  is  not  so  much 
because  of  the  stigma  of  the  almshouse  on  the  children,  for  they 
care  little  what  their  record  is  or  what  people  think  of  them,  but 
the  real  reason  is  we  don't  wish  to  contaminate  these  children 
with  the  class  of  people  who  are  sent  there.  While  we  find  in 
the  almshouses  respectable  people,  they  are  the  exceptional  class. 
The  average  pauper  is  not  a  fit  associate  for  the  little  child,  and 
after  a  residence  of  three  or  four  months  in  the  almshouse  it  takes 
as  many  years  to  overcome  its  training  there. 

When  a  child  is  put  into  a  family,  if  we  find  a  family  that 
suits  him,  he  can  uot  be  put  into  the  public  schools  because  the 
teachers  there  have  neither  the  time,  the  patience,  nor  the  skill  to 
deal  with  the  criminal  class..  They  are  not  paid  to  do  that  kind 
of  work.  Therefore  there  remains  but  one  thing  to  be  done 
according  to  my  way  of  looking  at  it,  and  that  is  to  train  his 
hands  with  his  brain,  establish  a  school  in  each  of  our  counties 
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where  these  children  will  have  industrial  training;  it  is  not 
necessary  to  give  them  fine  educations. 

Many  of  our  most  useful  citizens  do  not  have  fine  educations. 
But  if  we  can  impress  on  that  child  that  it  is  only  by  labor  that 
people  are  made  happy,  and  that  all  happy  people  are  workers, 
we  have  done  well  by  him.  I  would  have  this  industrial  school 
under  the  care  of  specialists,  every  one  of  whom  is  trained  to  do 
some  special  liue  of  work,  and  would  put  the  child  into  the  gar- 
den, or  into  the  carpenter  shop,  or  to  work  in  iron— first  finding 
out  what  he  is  specially  adapted  for— and  you  will  find  that  they 
are  all  fond  of  something— one  naturally  takes  to  one  thing  and 
another  in  another  thing. 

In  our  work  in  Blair  county  we  receive  very  few  children  from 
the  almshouse.  We  have  numbers  of  girls  whose  parents  say 
are  incorrigible.  When  they  come  to  us  we  try  to  find  whether 
they  are  so,  or  whether  they  are  suffering  from  ill  treatment.  In 
some  cases  we  find  that  they  respond  to  the  kindness  we  show 
them,  and  in  others  they  need  special  training  in  institutions. 
There  is  no  institution  in  Pennsylvania  to  send  them  to,  and  we 
have  been  fortunate  enough  to  find  an  institution  in  New  York 
that  seems  to  fit  the  case.  The  first  girl  we  took  there  was  a 
German  about  14  years  of  age.  There  has  been  improvement  in 
that  girl  ever  since  we  took  her  there.  You  can  see  the  develop- 
ment of  the  spiritual  life  strongly  stamped  in  her  now.  I  said 
to  her  the  last  time  I  saw  her,  what  are  you  doing  now  ?  and  she 
answered,  "  I  have  been  entrusted  with  the  care  of  the  kitchen, 
and  I  am  learning- to  cook,  and  I  have  learned  to  sew  and  em- 
broider." 

Another,  who  had  been  there  about  a  year,  showed  me  some 
beautiful  needle  work.  I  couldn't  do  such  work  myself.  ^  There 
are  eight  of  them  there  now,  and  they  each  showed  me  different 
kinds  of  work  they  had  done,  and  I  couldn't  help  but  think  how- 
fortunate  Pennsylvania  would  be  if  it  had  such  an  industrial 
school  as  that.  These  girls  are  taught  the  common  English 
branches,  and  are  kept  there  four  years.  They  give  one-half  of 
the  day  to  manual  training  and  the  other  half  to  work  in  their 
books, "for  nine  months  in  each  year.  In  the  summer  time  they 
have  a  large  garden,  and  each  girl  has  her  own  flower  bed.  And 
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we  all  know  how  ennobling  and  beautiful  it  is  for  a  child  to  come 
in  contact  with  nature,  and  how  they  love  to  learn  of  God  by  the 
beautiful  works  he  has  spread  around  them. 

In  my  estimate  of  the  Children's  Aid  work  I  think  I  am  not 
putting  the  estimate  too  high  when  I  say  that  one-third  of  the 
children  that  are  placed  in  homes  should  go  into  an  Industrial 
Training  School,  where  they  should  have  from  one  to  four  years 
training  before  they  are  placed  in  families.  When  we  say  that 
all  children  should  be  put  into  families  we  reason  from  a  false 
basis.  We  reason  that  all  family  life  is  ideal,  but  we  know  that 
it  is  not.  There  are  many  mistakes  made  in  placing  children 
in  wrong  homes. 

I  feel  that  it  is  a  long  look  into  the  future  before  we  can 
accomplish  much  of  what  I  have  suggested,  but  I  hope  you  will 
think  about  it  and  talk  about  it,  in  your  own  counties,  because  when 
we  can  combine  the  Industrial  Training  School  with  our  Chil- 
dren's Aid  Society  methods  I  feel  that  this  generation  will  have 
its  ideal  plan  that  it  can  hand  down  to  its  successor,  whereby  they 
may  expand  the  work  of  taking  care  of  the  dependent  children 
of  our  Commonwealth.  [Applause.] 

Mrs.  Lyme :  I  have  been  very  much  interested  in  this  last 
paper.  In  the  discussions  in  the  Convention  I  have  been  disap- 
pointed in  finding  that  the  children  were  so  utterly  left  out. 
This  matter  seems  to  be  left  altogether  with  the  women.  Of 
course  if  that  be  so  we  should  talk  about  it.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  proper  place  to  begin,  in  the  pauper  question,  is  with  the 
children.  "An  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure." 
If  part  of  the  money  that  is  expended  for  almshouses,  and  a  great 
deal  of  the  talk  that  is  expended  on  almshouses  were  ex- 
pended on  Children's  Homes,  and  how  to  place  children  in  them, 
it  would  be  much  better.  No  philanthropist  works  altogether 
for  the  present  time.  It  is  for  posterity.  We  may  not  see  the 
results  now,  but  a  hundred  years  from  now,  if  Industrial  Homes 
were  established  in  all  our  counties,  you  would  find  that  the  alms- 
houses would  not  be  filled  up  as  they  are  now. 

I  was  very  much  surprised  to  find  that  some  counties  in  Penn- 
sylvania did  not  have  almshouses  ;  I  think  our  State  is  behind 
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some  of  the  other  States.  I  think  Ohio  has  Children's  Homes  : 
They  put  Children's  Homes  first,  and  almshouses  second,  there, 
and  I  think  in  r  early  every  comity  in  Ohio  they  have  Children's 
Homes.  I  may  be  mistaken  in  that ;  but  I  make  the  suggestion 
that  in  the  counties  in  Pennsylvania  that  do  not  have  almshouses 
that  they  put  up,  instead  .  of  almshouses,  Children's  Industrial 
Homes. 

In  the  absence  of  Hon.  Norman  C.  Hall,  of  Sharon,  the  fol- 
lowing paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Colborn  : 

WESTERN  PENNSYLVANIA  INSTITUTE  FOR  CARE 
OF   FEEBLE-MINDED  CHILDREN. 

The  Western  Pennsylvania  State  Institution  for  the  Feeble  Minded 
was  created  by  Act  of  the  General  Assembly,  approved  June  3d,  1893. 
and  the  Governor  thereupon  appointed  a  Commission  of  five  members 
to  select  a  site  and  erect  the  necessary  buildings  thereupon  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  this  class  of  dependants. 

The  Commission  spent  the  summer  of  1893  in  inspecting  all  of  the  sites 
(about  sixty  in  number)  upon  which  options  had  been  secured,  and, 
finally,  unanimously  accepted  a  site  at  Polk,  Veuango  County,  as  most 
closely  complying  with  the  requirements  of  the  Act. 

The  sum  of  5250,000  was  appropriated  in  1893,  and  $287,000  in  1895, 
making  a  total  of  §537,000.  This  amount  was  intended  to  provide  for  the 
purchase  of  a  tract  of  land  and  the  erection  of  suitable  buildings,  as  also 
for  the  installment  of  an  electric  light  plant  and  a  system  for  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  water. 

The  land  purchased  by  the  Commission  comprised  about  770  acres  ot 
arable  land  and  67  acres  of  rough  and  wooded  hill  land  surrounding  the 
fountains  of  water  for  the  use  of  the  institution,  from  which  they  are 
distant  about  two  miles. 

The  building  site  is  a  practically  level  plateau  comprising  about  70 
acres,  at  an  elevation  of  1,135  feet  above  sea  level.  It  occupies  the  centre  of 
a  valley  surrounded  by  hills,  affording  beautiful  views  in  every  direc- 
tion. As  the  ground  slopes  on  every  side  the  surface  drainage  is  perfect, 
which,  with  an  admirable  system  of  sewerage,  will  make  the  sanitary 
condition  all  that  could  be  desired. 

After  perfecting  the  title  to  the  land  the  Commission  selected  F.  J. 
Osterling,  of  Pittsburgh,  as  its  architect,  to  prepare  plans  for  the  neces- 
sary buildings  that  would  be  best  adapted  to  the  accommodation  of  the 
feeble  minded,  and  in  compliance  with  the  Act  of  Assembly. 

To  acquire  the  necessary  information,  the  Commission,  with  its  archi- 
tect, visited  many  similar  institutions  and  procured  plans  of  the  best  in- 
stitutions in  this  country  and  Europe.  A  plan  was  prepared  by  the 
architect,  which,  with  some  modifications,  was  finally  submitted  to  the 
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Board  of  Public  Charities  for  its  approval,  and  was  approved  by  it.  The 
views  of  numerous  managers  of  kindred  institutions  as  to  the  suita- 
bility of  the  general  plan  were  requested,  and  in  every  instance  it  re- 
ceived unqualified  approbation. 

The  Commission  then  proceeded  to  ask  for  bids  for  the  construction 
of  the  buildings  in  accordance  with  the  plans  aa  approved,  and  the  con- 
tract was  let  to  C.  A.  Balph,  of  Pittsburgh,  the  lowest  and  best  bidder, 
at  $436,000. 

The  general  plan  of  buildings  consists  of  an  administration  and 
teachers'  building,  a  gymnasium,  two  large  dining  rooms,  kitchen  and 
store  house,  sixteen  cottages,  three  school  buildings,  one  of  which  is  for 
industrial  education,  all  connected  by  glazed  corridors;  also  a  power 
house  for  heating  and  lighting  the  entire  plant,  connected  with  which 
is  a  laundry  building  and  wood-working  shop.  All  of  these  buildings 
are  completed  externally  and  will  be  ready  for  occupation  by  October 
15th. 

The  Commission  was  also  authorized  by  Act  approved  July  6, 1895,  to 
construct  a  system  of  water  supply  and  electric  light  plant,  a  cold  stor- 
age building  and  barns.  Contracts  were  let  for  each  of  these  construc- 
tions and  they  will  all  be  completed  by  October  15th. 

The  water  supply  for  the  whole  institution  is  derived  from  a  series  of 
springs,  chiefly  two  large  ones,  having  a  capacity  of  200,000  gallons  in 
twenty-four  hours,  at  an  altitude  of  190  feet  above  the  building  site,  af- 
fording a  pressure  of  seventy -five  to  eighty  pounds  per  square  inch  at 
the  point  of  delivery.  At  each  spring  a  reservoir  has  been  so  constructed 
of  masonry  and  concrete  as  to  receive  the  water  beneath  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  whence  it  is  conducted  through  six  inch  pipes  to  the 
main  pipe,  which  is  eight  inches  in  diameter,  and  thence  to  the  build- 
ings without  the  possibility  of  contamination.  The  water  is  pure  and 
soft  having  a  temperature  of  fifty  degrees  and  is  not  subject  to  change 
in  volume  by  dry  seasons. 

A  side  track  has  been  constructed  from  the  main  line  of  the  Franklin 
Division  of  the  L.  S.  &  M.  S.  Railway,  with  easy  gradients  to  the  centre 
of  the  building  site,  reaching  the  barns,  power  house,  cold  storage  build- 
ing and  store  house,  thus  doing  away  with  the  expense  of  drayage  and 
handling  of  coal  and  other  supplies  for  the  institution. 

When  the  progress  of  construction  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  build- 
ings would  be  soon  completed,  Governor  Hastings  appointed  eight  gen- 
tlemen as  trustees  who  are  to  have  charge  of  the  equipment  and  main- 
tenance of  the  institution. 

The  Trustees,  at  a  recent  meeting,  appointed  Dr.  James  Moorhead 
Murdock  Superintendent  of  the  institution,  and  with  him  they  are 
making  every  effort  to  equip  the  buildings  for  occupation  at  as  early  a 
date  as  possible. 
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Mr.  Detwiler,  of  Fayette,  read  the  following  paper,  on  : 

HUNGARIANS,  SLAVS,  ITALIANS  AND  THEIR 
EFFECT  ON  POOR  HOUSES. 

Among  the  many  curious  sights  and  interesting  features  of  the  great 
coke  region  of  Western  Pennsylvania  there  are  none,  perhaps,  more 
striking°  than  that  presented  by  the  strange-looking  foreign  workmen 
to  be  seen  there  on  every  hand.  There  is  something  so  strange,  and 
sometimes  so  startling,  even,  in  the  appearance,  the  dress,  the  move- 
ments, the  general  make-up  of  these  curious  people,  that  oue  imagines 
for  the  moment  he  has  unconsciously  been  borne  to  some  foreign  land, 
or  that  a  bit  of  the  Orient  were  taken  out  of  its  place  and  set  down 
here,  right  in  our  midst. 

This  is  especially  true  if  one  happens  there  on  some  holiday,  when 
they  congregate  at  some  central  point,  bent  upon  pleasure  or  the  cele- 
bration of  some  national  event  after  their  own  peculiar  manner. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  strangers  conclude  that  those  hordes 
of  foreigners,  sooner  or  later,  become  a  serious  burden  upon  our  alms- 
houses and  other  charities. 

It  was  on  a  recent  occasion  of  this  kind  that  the  president  of  this 
convention,  Robert  D.  McGonnigle,  Esq.,  had  occasion  to  spend  several 
hours  in  Connellsville,  in  Fayette  county,  right  in  the  centre  of  the 
great  coking  region  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  and  during  that  time 
was  brought  in  contact  with  some  of  our  inhabitants,  who  seemed  to 
have  gathered  there  in  large  numbers,  from  all  parts,  for  the  purpose  of 
some  general  celebration. 

He  had  met,  likely  for  the  first  time,  great  crowds  of  "Huns"  and 
Slavs,  and  from  his  experience  as  to  the  foreign  element,  and  from  his 
observations  at  that  time,  he  felt  that  Fayette  county  has  reason  to 
complain  as  bitterly  of  this  class  of  immigrants  as  the  Pacific  coast  has 
to  complain  of  the  Chinese,  and  that  if  the  Pacific  coast  has  found  it 
necessary  to  have  a  prohibitory  immigration  law  enacted  to  protect 
itself  from  the  Chinese,  it  certainly  seemed  to  him  that  Pennsylvania 
is  just  as  much  in  need  of  a  similar  law  to  protect  itself  against  these 
"Huns". 

He  thought  of  the  heavy  tax  that  this  class  must  be  to  our  poor 
authorities,  and  what  a  difficulty  we  must  have  to  contend  with  in  ad- 
ministering the  poor-laws  of  our  county,  for  the  same  reason. 

Being  thus  brought  in  contact  with  these  people,  having  his  interest 
in  the  poor  and  the  administration  of  the  poor-laws  greatly  quickened 
and  intensified  thereby,  and  having  in  mind  and  upon  his  heart  this 
convention,  our  president  assigned  me  to  the  preparation  of  a  paper  for 
this  occasion,  giving  me  as  a  theme  the  subject  opposite  my  name  on 
the  program,  viz.:  "Hungarians,  Slavs,  Italians,  their  Effect  on  Poor- 
Houses.  " 

When  I  shall  have  complied  with  his  request  and  related  the  result 
of  my  experience  and  observations  with  reference  to  the  subject,  I  fear 
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that  our  president,  as  well  as  some  others,  perhaps,  will  be  surprised, 
may  even  doubt  the  accuracy  of  my  statements,  for  it  is  quite  a  com- 
mon belief,  especially  among  those  who  have  not  carefully  observed  or 
investigated  the  matter,  that  our  county  homes  are  unduly  burdened 
with  Hungarians,  Slavs  and  Italians. 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  state  that  such  is  not  the  case,  that  such  is  not 
the  condition  of  things,  at  least  not  in  our  county,  and  what  I  say  here 
on  this  subject  is  intended  to  apply  particularly  to  Fayette  county,  as  I 
have  no  personal  knowledge  and  no  definite  information  on  the  subject 
as  to  other  counties  in  the  coke  region. 

True,  we  have  had  some  few  of  this  class,  some  few  scattering  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Huns,  Slavs  and  Italians,  and  some  others  of  the 
newer  immigrants,  but  as  compared  with  the  large  numbers  of  those 
races  now  in  our  coke  region  their  percentage  in  the  poor-house  has 
been  very  low  indeed. 

We  have  more  natives,  of  course,  more  Irish,  and  even  more  colored 
people. 

The  Hungarians,  Slavs  and  Italians  constitute  a  new  element  of 
population  with  us,  comparatively.  Twenty  years  ago  we  knew  nothing 
of  them  practically. 

It  was  some  time  after  the  coke  industry  had  begun  to  assume  large 
proportions  and  require  a  large  amount  of  cheap  labor,  when  wages  be- 
gan to  be  reduced,  workmen  became  dissatisfied,  and  strikes  were 
inaugurated  to  enforce  their  demands  and  resist  the  wrongs  they  felt 
were  being  practiced  upon  them,  that  the  larger  coke  operators  began 
to  import  this  class  of  labor.  They  came  in  small  numbers  at  first,  but 
when  it  was  discovered  that  they  could  be  had  in  large  numbers,  and  at 
cheap  rates  for  their  labor,  they  were  rushed  in  in  great  droves  for  the 
purpose  of  breaking  strikes. 

They  proved  very  useful  to  the  operators  for  this  purpose  for  a  time, 
for,  coming  among  us  as  they  did,  without  any  knowledge  of  our 
language,  our  customs  or  our  laws,  they  were  easily  handled  and  influ- 
enced by  the  agents  who  had  them  in  charge.  But  this  order  of  things 
did  not  long  continue.  The  operators  soon  began  to  realize  that  those 
slow,  ignorant  people  were  not  as  harmless  as  they  at  first  appeared, 
for  after  they  became  more  familiar  with  public  works  and  the  customs 
of  the  country,  and  the  objects  and  purposes  of  the  workmen  in  their 
strikes,- they  became  the  most  persistent  and  determined,  the  most  un- 
reasonable and  dangerous  strikers  of  the  lot  ;  they  seemed  to  have  no 
regard  for  the  lives  of  individuals  or  the  rights  of  property.  Some- 
times, in  the  heat  and  excitement  of  a  strike,  they  become  as  unreason- 
able and  as  unmanageable  as  a  herd  of  stampeded  Texas  cattle.  On 
such  occasions,  of  course,  the  whole  region  is  terrified,  and  the  power 
of  the  county,  and  sometimes  that  of  the  State,  is  called  upon  to  inter- 
fere and  quell  the  disturbance.  At  such  times  everybody,  both  operators 
and  citizens,  are  in  dread,  and  really  in  danger  of  the  destruction  of 
both  life  and  property.   Then  it  is  that  we  all  feel  that  it  was  a  great 
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mistake  to  have  brought  those  ignorant,  dangerous  people  into  a  civil- 
ized, peaceable  community  in  such  large  numbers,  and  that  we  should 
get  rid  of  them  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  At  this  time  there  are 
about  4,000  Slavish  men  and  2,000  women  in  our  county,  and  only 
about  100  Hungarians  proper.  The  latter  are  generally  conceded  to  be 
of  a  little  higher  order  of  intelligence  than  the  Slavs.  They  usually 
find  employment  as  interpreters,  agents,  and  sometimes  as  foremen, 
for  they  also  understand  the  Slavish  tongue,  and  being  a  little  brighter 
they  make  their  living,  usually,  a  little  easier  than  the  Slavs. 

I  am  informed  that  we  have  in  our  county,  all  told,  only  about  300 
Italians,  so  that  they  affect  the  matter  but  little  one  way  or  the  other, 
but  what  I  say  about  the  Slavs  will,  in  a  general  way,  apply  to  the 
Italians  also.  *There  have  been  more  of  this  class  of  people  here  in 
former  years  than  at  present.  They  seem  to  be  coming  and  going  all 
the  time.  Many  of  them  remain  a  few  years,  until  they  acquire  a  few 
hundred  dollars,  then  refrurn  to  their  native  land,  while  others  come  to 
take  their  places.  During  times  of  strike,  or  when  the  works  are  closed 
down  from  other  causes,  many  of  them  leave  the  region,  some  to  go  to 
other  coal  regions  or  other  public  works,  and  others  to  return  to  their 
home-land,  possibly  to  come  again  when  times  revive,  or  else  to  retire 
to  lives  of  comparative  ease  and  comfort  on  what  they  have  been  able 
to  save  while  here.  So  that  the  greater  part  of  that  class  of  the  popu- 
lation is  constantly  changing.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  twenty-five  per 
cent,  of  them  come  and  go  every  year.  About  one-third,  perhaps,  of 
the  Slavs  become  citizens  by  naturalization,  and  such,  of  course,  are  of 
those  who  are  the  more  intelligent,  who  remain  here  the  longest  and 
become  most  familiar  with  our  laws  and  institutions.  It  is  a  fact,  also, 
worthy  of  note,  that  those  who  become  citizens  usually  acquire  and 
own  property  ;  indeed  very  many  of  them  now  own  and  occupy  com- 
fortable homes  in  our  county  ;  some,  of  course  only  small  lots  of  ground, 
with  a  very  cheap  shanty  erected  theron,  near  the  coal  works,  while 
many  have  left  the  works  and  gone  out  where  cheap  lacd  was  to  be 
had  and  bought  10,  20,  or  sometimes  as  much  as  50  acres. 

These  people  are  not  very  apt  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the 
English  language— those  of  them  who  have  grown  up— but  they  send 
their  children  to  school,  where  they  readily  learn  the  language,  and  the 
children  in  turn  teach  it  to  their  parents.  The  more  familiar  they  be- 
come with  our  institutions  the  better  they  seem  to  like  them.  Just  at 
this  time  there  seems  to  be  a  great  interest  among  them  in  applying 
for  citizenship  by  naturalization.  Several  hundred  have  so  applied  at 
our  last  term  of  court,  but  only  about  sixty  per  cent,  passed  the  ordeal 
successfully7* 

It  has  yet' to  be  determined  as  to  just  what  value  such  citizens  will  be 
to  our  country.  They  seem  to  be  so  dull,  so  sluggish,  so  slow  of  com- 
prehension, generally,  that  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  additions  thus 
made  to  our  citizenship  will  not  be  very  valuable,  at  least  during  the 
present  generation.  It  is  said  that  their  children  are  geuerally  bright 
15 
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and  rather  apt  in  acquiring  knowledge,  however,  and  possibly  by  the 
next  or  the  second  generation  they  may  rank  pretty  fairly  with  other 
foreigners.  For  the  present  they  serve  the  purpose  of  affording  large 
quantities  of  cheap,  rough  labor  in  our  manufacturing  centers,  labor 
that  must  be  had  and  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  supply  except  from 
the  over-crowded  countries  of  Europe. 

At  first  blush  it  would  seem  that  quite  a  large  number  of  Slavs  would 
sooner  or  later  drift  into  the  poor-house  in  a  county  where  so  many  of 
them  are  employed,  especially  in  such  hazardous  occupations  as  coal 
mining  and  the  manufacturing  of  coke,  but,  as  to  our  own  county,  I 
find  that  it  is  not  so,  and  after  some  consideration  of  the  subject  I  think 
this  can  in  a  great  measure  be  accounted  for.  In  the  first  place  these 
people,  coming  as  they  do  from  the  temperate  climate  of  Europe,  are 
extremely  rugged  and  hardy,  always  accustomed  to  hard  work,  plain, 
rough  fare  and  few  luxuries ;  they  are  industrious,  economical,  frugal, 
and  even  though  their  wages  be  small  they  always  save  a  portion  of  it, 
they  always  have  some  money.  While  at  times  they  seem  to  spend  a 
good  deal  for  strong  drink,  they  seldom  buy  anything  stronger  than 
beer,  or  the  cheapest  grade  of  whiskey,  so  that  in  fact  the  individual 
actually  spends  but  little  money,  comparatively,  in  this  way,  while,  of 
course,  the  sum  total  squandered  in  the  region  is  considerable. 

They  are  profitable  patrons  of  the  grocer  and  butcher  ;  they  generally 
live  well,  though  they  buy  the  coarser  and  cheaper  articles,  and  they 
always  have  this  peculiarity  to  their  credit :  they  pay  for  what  they 
get.  As  a  class  they  are  strictly  honest  in  their  dealings,  and  are  as 
worthy  of  any  reasonable  credit  as  any  class  of  labor  we  have  in  the 
coke  regions,  if  not,  indeed,  more  so.  I  have  often  heard  merchants 
declare  that  they  would  rather  trust  their  goods  to  the  Slavs  than  to  any 
other  class  of  laboring  people.  During  some  of  our  large  strikes  many 
of  our  merchants  extended  credit  to  these  people  far  in  excess  of  that 
usually  given  to  our  own,  every  dollar  of  which  was  paid  after  work 
had  been  resumed.  It  is  a  well-known  fact,  and  often  commented  upon 
in  the  coke  region,  that  the  Slavs  can  stand  a  strike  better  and  hold  out 
longer  than  any  other  class  of  coke  workers,  simply  because  they 
always  have  some  money  saved  up.  It  is  said  that  the  great  strike  of 
1892  would  have  been  broken  in  two  months  had  it  not  been  for  the 
Slavs.  As  it  was  it  lasted  about  six  months,  and  in  order  to  support 
themselves  during  a  portion  of  that  time  they  scoured  the  hills  and 
mountains  for  miles  around  in  quest  of  berries  and  small  fruits.  It  is 
estimated  that  during  that  season  several  thousand  bushels  of  black- 
berries were  gathered  by  them  in  Fayette  county  alone. 

The  great  majority  of  Slavs  coming  to  this  country  are  not  over  30 
years  of  age,  perhaps  30  years  is  about  the  average,  just  in  the  prime 
and  strength  of  young  manhood  ;  they  are  as  stout  and  rugged  as  oxen, 
and  the  women  are  stronger,  if  anything,  than  the  men,  and  it  is  rare, 
indeed,  than  any  of  them  become  ill.  When  they  do,  however,  or  be- 
come injured,  as  I  said  before,  they  have  at  least  a  small  fund  to  fall 
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back  upon  ;  and  besides,  so  long  as  there  is  a  prospect  of  them  recov- 
ering in  good  shape,  whole  of  body  and  limb,  their  fellows  will  stand 
by  and  help  them,  and,  by  the  way,  they  do  this  much  more  of  late 
than  formerly,  proving  that  our  charitable  customs  and  institutions  are 
exerting  a  wholesome  influence  upon  them. 

Those  badly  injured  are  usually,  of  course,  now  taken  to  the  Miners' 
Hospital  for  treatment,  which  has  no  connection  whatever  with  the 
county  or  the  county  home,  but  it  is  seldom  that  one  of  these  curious 
creatures  will  agree  to  or  suffer  an  amputation,  even  though  assured 
that  he  will  die  without  it.  He  contends  that  a  maimed  man  is  "  no 
good,"  and  that  he  prefers  death  itself  to  a  life  of  comparative  help- 
lessness in  a  strange  land. 

The  Slavs  in  the  coke  region  have  a  number  of  beneficial  organiza- 
tions, which  are  operated  and  controlled  by  themselves,  with  provisions 
to  aid  those  who  are  sick  and  in  need,  and  about  ninety  per  cent,  of 
them  are  members.  Their  newspapers  and  publications  of  various 
kinds  encourage  and  urge  them  to  join  those  beneficial  societies,  to  be- 
come citizens,  to  acquire  property,  and  generally  to  adopt  and  fall  in 
with  the  usages  of  the  country,  knowing  that  they  will  be  greatly  ben- 
efited thereby,  whatever  effect  it  may  have  upon  the  community  or  the 
country  in  which  they  reside,  and  we  find  many  of  them  are  profiting 
by  such  advice,  and  their  general  improvement,  brought  about  by  their 
contact  and  association  with  our  people,  is  more  marked  every  year. 

If  our  president  had  come  to  Uniontown  the  day  he  visited  Con- 
nellsville,  as  above  referred  to,  he  would  have  witnessed  the  novel  sight 
of  several  thousand  of  the  Slavish  miners  and  coke  workers  in  a  civic 
parade,  marching  along  with  our  own  people,  helping  us  to  celebrate 
the  centennial  of  our  town. 

And,  finally,  they  seem  to  have  a  dread  or  fear  of  our  almshouses. 
Not  readily  understanding  our  language,  they  fear  some  harm  will 
come  to  them,  or  some  advantage  will  be  taken  ;  they  distrust  the  keep- 
ers and  the  doctors ;  they  fear  they  will  not  be  well  treated,  will  not  get 
enough  to  eat,  and  generally  have  such  a  dread  of  the  poorhouse  that 
they  rarely  apply  to  be  admitted. 

Now,  whatever  the  cause  or  reason  for  it  may  be,  whether  I  have 
satisfactorily  accounted  for  it  or  not,  the  fact  remains  that  we  have  only 
three  or  four  Slavs  in  our  county  home  at  this  time,  and  two  of  these 
are  helpless  old  women,  and  we  never  have  had  any  very  considerable 
number  of  them,  although  a  large  portion  of  our  cokeing  population  is 
made  up  of  these  people. 

I  will  add  this,  however,  and  it  may  explain  in  part,  perhaps,  their 
absence  from  our  county  home,  while  other  counties  in  the  region  are 
not  so  fortunate  in  this  respect :  Some  years  ago,  when  the  Steward 
then  in  charge  of  our  county  home  saw  a  tendency  of  the  foreign  ele- 
ment to  crowd  in  upon  that  institution  he  became  alarmed  at  the  pros- 
pect, and  in  his  alarm  he  conceived  a  rather  unique  as  well  as  heroic 
plan  to  divert  the  danger.  He  had  circulars  printed  and  sent  broadcast 
over  the  county,  but  more  especially  to  Justices  of  the  Peace,  before 
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whom  were  made  out  orders  of  relief,  statiDg  that  the  Board  of  Poor 
Directors  had  decided  not  to  admit  any  more  foreigners  to  the  county 
home,  particularly  those  who  had  not  been  naturalized. 

This,  of  course,  for  a  time  spread  consternation  among  the  pauper 
classes,  and  some  of  the  justices,  who  at  first  failed  to  see  the  purpose, 
were  disposed  to  disregard  the  order,  but  after  one  or  two  of  them  had 
sent  paupers  to  the  home  and  had  them  refused  admission  by  the 
Steward,  who  was  then,  of  course,  bound  to  go  a  step  further  and  carry 
out  his  scheme  to  its  legitimate  conclusion,  or  else  acknowledge  him- 
self defeated,  they  finally  fell  in  with  the  plan,  and  I  believe  it  has 
since  been  exerting  a  healthy  influence  in  curtailing  such  commit- 
ments. 

Although  hardly  warranted  by  the  poor-laws  of  our  Commonwealth, 
such  schemes  appear  sometimes  to  be  justifiable  in  order  to  protect  our 
charities  from  the  impositions  of  those  who  are  not  worthy. 

But  while  Fayette  county  is  not  seriously  burdened  in  her  poor  de- 
partment by  reason  of  the  Huns,  Slavs  and  Italians  at  this  time,  she 
has  her  hands  full  of  other  paupers,  about  two-thirds  of  whom  are' 
foreigners,  or  at  least  of  foreign  parentage,  and  we,  along  with  the  rest 
of  you,  are  very  anxious  that  some  restriction  be  placed  upon  immigra- 
tion. The  last  census  shows  that  while  the  foreign  population  of  the 
country  constituted  only  about  one-third  of  the  whole,  it  furnished 
considerably  more  than  one-half  of  the  inmates  of  the  prisons,  and 
nearly  three-fifths  of  its  paupers. 

These  facts  certainly  urge  the  importance  of  the  restriction  of  immi- 
gration. It  will  be  remembered  that  at  the  last  session  of  Corgress 
this  question  was  taken  up.  A  bill  which  aimed  to  restrict  and  regulate 
immigration  was  presented  by  Hon.  W.  A.  Stone,  the  distinguished 
member  from  the  Twenty-third  Congressional  District.  It  passed  the 
House,  but  the  Senate  Comittee  on  Immigration  substituted  a  some- 
what stronger  bill,  but  the  measure  failed  to  reach  a  vote.  The  matter 
was  left  on  the  Senate  calendar,  from  which  it  is  most  earnestly  to  be 
hoped  it  may  be  taken  early  in  the  next  session  and  speedily  passed. 
We  need  it  badly. 

Dr.  Walk,  Philadelphia,  offered  the  following  resolutions, 
which  were  adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  we  recommend  to  the  Board  of  Public  Charities, 
and  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Commonwealth,  that  steps  be 
at  once  taken  for  the  creation  of  a  suitable  institution  for  the  care,  treat- 
ment, training  and  employment  of  the  indigent  epileptics  of  this  State. 

Whereas,  The  alarming  increase  in  the  number  of  the  indigent  in- 
sane has  overcrowded  our  State  hospitals,  to  an  extent  which  threatens 
at  an  early  date,  to  greatly  impair  their  efficiency,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  constantly  augmenting  numbers  are  applying  for  admission,  and 
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Whereas,  There  is  a  wide  divergence  of  opinion  as  to  whether  the 
present  system  of  maintaining  the  indigent  insane  in  Pennsylvania,  is 
the  best  that  can  be  devised,  therefore 

Resolved,  That  we  recommend  to  the  Board  of  Public  Charities  and 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Commonwealth,  that  earnest  effort  be 
made  to  determine  in  what  way  the  indigent  insane  may  be  supported 
so  as  best  to  comply  with  the  dictates  of  humanity,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  render  as  light  as  possible  the  already  heavy  burden  which 
their  maintenance  imposes  upon  the  tax  payers  of  the  State  ;  and  that 
when  such  way  be  found,  prompt  and  energetic  action  be  taken,  to  the 
end  that  all  of  this  unfortunate  class  may  be  placed  in  such  institutions 
as  will  best  promote  their  comfort,  and  when  possible,  their  recovery. 

Dr.  Lawrence,  (Philadelphia)  :  In  regard  to  the  second  resolu- 
tion offered  ;  as  to  the  indigent  insane— I  desire  to  say  that  immedi- 
ate relief  is  required  for  the  care  of  the  insane  of  this  State.  The 
State  hospitals  will  not  receive  any  more  patients  from  the  county 
asylums.  We  have  in  our  institution  1,289  insane  patients  to-day, 
with  accommodations  for  about  1,000.  We  have  applied  to  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  to  transfer  this  200  to  Norristown,  and 
the  reply  was  received  that  owing  to  the  overcrowded  state  of  that 
institution  it  was  impossible  to  take  them  there.  This  resolution 
is  to  ask  the  Legislature  to  take  into  consideration  the  most  humane 
and  wisest  way  of  caring  for  the  insane.  That  means  a  long 
delay.  Legislative  bodies  move  slowly.  In  the  meantime  what 
are  we  to  do  ?  It  may  take  two  years  to  get  this  legislation.  In 
1891  we  had  957  insane  in  our  institution,  one  year  after  that  it 
was  1057,  one  year  from  that  date  1,122,  one  year  from  that  date 
1,115,  and  during  the  last  year  it  has  increased  174.  The  figures 
for  four  years  being  more  than  34  per  cent.,  and  more  than  half 
of  that  the  increase  during  the  year  just  passed. 

I  know  that  the  chairman  of  this  committee  understands  this 
matter  thoroughly.  I  know  the  gentleman's  disposition  so  well 
as  to  know  that  he  has  given  Avay  on  the  subject,  and  I  deem  it 
my  duty  to  stand  on  my  feet  and  call  attention  to  the  need  of 
immediate  relief.  I  hope  the  committee  will  so  amend  that  reso- 
lution as  to  recommend  that  some  immediate  relief  be  granted. 
The  State  of  New  York  support  their  insane  entirely,  and  some 
other  States  are  taking  the  same  ground.  Pennsylvania  recog- 
nizes the  fact  that  the  insane  are  the  wards  of  the  State,  and  they 
pay  in  the  county  institutions  now,  all  that  it  costs  over  $1.75  a 
week. 
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Dr.  Walk,  (Philadelphia) :  I  am  obliged  to  my  colleague  from 
Philadelphia  for  his  reference  to  my  amiable  disposition.  As  to 
my  yielding  he  gives  me  too  much  credit.  I  haven't  yielded  my 
opinion  in  this  matter  at  all.  It  is  true  that  New  York  professes 
to  care  for  all  its  insane  in  State  institutions,  but  it  is  in  a  condi- 
tion somewhat  similar  to  ours ;  the  insane  increase  faster  than 
they  can  build  buildings  to  accommodate  them.  The  State  of 
Ohio  has  cared  for  all  her  insane  for  years,  they  don't  make  any 
distinction  on  the  line  of  indigence  at  all. 

In  the  last  Constitutional  Convention  of  the  State  of  New 
York  very  serious  objection  was  brought  up  against  the  system  of 
having  these  indigent  classes  cared  for  by  the  State,  for  the  reason 
that  it  put  a  very  heavy  burden  on  a  few  couuties.  It  is  a  fact 
that  in  New  York  there  are  more  than  twenty  counties  that  receive 
more  out  of  the  State  treasury  than  they  pay  in.  New  York  and 
Brooklyn  are  paying  all  the  taxes  of  more  than  twenty  counties 
in  that  State.  The  entire  revenue  of  certain  counties  is  more  than 
made  up  by  the  State  appropriation  for  the  care  of  the  insane  and 
other  dependent  classes,  and  I  am  not  very  anxious  to  have  Phila- 
delphia obliged  to  pay  any  more  than  she  is  paying  now.  I  am 
in  favor  of  State  aid  for  the  care  of  the  insane,  if  it  can  be 
accomplished.  I  don't  know  that  we  can  ever  build  institutions 
fast  enough,  in  this  State,  to  accommodate  our  insane.  There  are 
those  here  to-day  who  believe  in  letting  each  county  take  care  of 
their  own  insane.  But  there  are  objections  to  that  plan.  That 
is  the  Wisconsin  plan.  Now  we  recognize  the  present  necessity 
for  additional  accommodations  for  the  insane,  and  the  necessity  of 
getting  them  as  soon  as  possible  and  when  our  committee  drew 
this  resolution  we  never  for  a  moment  intended  that  it  should 
contemplate  an  investigation  going  over  two  or  three  years.  We 
simply  meant  this,  when  we  used  the  language  of  this  resolution, 
that  an  earnest  effort  should  be  made  before  the  next  General 
Assembly  to  have  action  taken  at  the  coming  session,  as  thought 
best ;  whether  we  should  go  to  work  and  build  new  institutions, 
or  make  it  more  advantageous  to  the  counties  to  enlarge  their 
institutions,  or  do  something  else.  We  want  to  do  something  at 
the  next  session  of  the  Legislature,  but  we  want  to  do  the  right 
thing.    And  we  want  to  look  into  this  matter,  now. 
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There  is  time  enough  for  the  Legislature  to  decide  what  is  best, 
that  the  appropriations  can  be  made  this  winter,  but  in  any  event 
we  will  have  no  relief  for  sometime.  If  we  authorize  new  State 
hospitals  it  will  be  years  before  they  are  opened.  I  don't  know 
how  we  can  get  relief,  anyway,  inside  of  a  couple  of  years.  But 
it  was  the  feeling  of  the  committee  that  action  should  be  taken  at 
this  coming  session  of  the  Legislature.  But  we  thought  it  was 
better  to  call  attention  to  the  pressing  needs,  and  then  leave  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  Board  of  Charities  and  the  General  Assembly  the 
best  way  of  supplying  those  needs. 

Cadwalader  Biddle :  The  absolute  necessity  of  additional  pro- 
vision for  the  insane  has  not  escaped  the  attention  of  the  Board 
of  Charities.  Four  years  ago  I  succeeded  in  getting  the  Legisla- 
ture to  pass  the  Act  by  which  the  counties  that  cared  for  their 
insane  should  be  allowed  the  cost  over  and  above  $1.75,  hoping 
in  that  way  that  some  of  the  counties  would  make  provision  that 
would  care  for  some  of  this  surplus  population,  that  bill  was 
vetoed  by  the  Governor.  At  the  last  session  a  bill  was  passed 
whereby  the  counties  that  cared  lor  their  insane  should  receive  the 
amount  that  it  cost  them  over  $1.75,  which  they  were  obliged  to 
pay  to  the  State  hospital.  Under  that  Act  a  number  of  the 
counties  have  already  received  help.  The  Legislature  unfor- 
tunately provided  that  the  institution  should  have  precisely  the 
same  accommodations,  with  the  same  care  and  treatment  as  the 
State  hospitals  provided. 

Now  I  think  it  was  only  necessary  that  the  institution  should 
have  accommodation  for  the  class  of  insane  that  it  proposed  to 
provide  for.  That  is,  if  an  institution  could  take  out  of  the  State 
hospitals  a  certain  number  of  mild  cases  and  provide  as  good 
accommodations  as  necessary  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  them 
that  that  institution  should  receive  that  amount  from  the  State. 
It  was  relieving  the  State  from  that  amount,  and  the  county  should 
have  it. 

When  we  have  been  appealed  to  by  counties  to  certify  we  have 
certified  that  the  counties  did  provide  the  proper  care  for  the  class 
of  insane  for  whom  they  were  providing,  and  I  hope  the  Auditor 
General  will  be  willing  to  allow  the  counties  to  have  it,    Some  of 
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the  counties  have  expressed  a.  desire  to  care  for  their  insane,  and 
to  erect  buildings  in  their  counties  for  that  purpose. 

At  the  Hillside  Poorhouse  in  Scranton,  they  have  an  admira- 
ble home  for  their  insane.  They  erected  that  on  the  ground  that 
they  didn't  desire  that  their  insane  should  be  removed  far  from 
them.  At  the  Allegheny  City  Home  they  have  as  good  accom- 
modations for  their  insane  as  you  can  find  at  Dixmont  or  any  of 
the  State  hospitals.  The  same  may  be  said  of  my  friend  Mr. 
Linderman's  institution. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  accommodations  that  my  friend  Mr. 
Lawrence  provides  at  the  Blockley  Almshouse,  except  that  they 
haven't  the  space  around  it  to  give  the  amount  of  work  that  an 
insane  person  can  have  provided  for  them  on  a  farm. 

We  recommended,  strenuously,  when  the  last  Legislature  met 
that  bills  should  be  passed  providing  for  a  home  for  epileptics — 
for  every  State  hospital  has  a  number  of  those  cases — and  had 
that  bill  become  a  law  we  could  have  had  transferred  from  the 
State  hospitals  the  epileptics,  which  would  have  made  considera- 
ble accommodation  for  the  insane. 

We  also  recommended  that  provisions  should  be  made  for  another 
chronic  insane  asylum,  such  as  Dr.  Ewing  described  to  you  in  his 
paper ;  where  chronic  cases  who  could  work  on  a  farm  could  be 
placed.  But  we  saw  there  was  still  a  necessity  for  the  acute  cases, 
and  we  still  had  before  us  a  number  of  applicants  in  different 
sections,  and  so  we  recommended  that  a  limited  appropriation 
should  be  made,  by  which  another  State  hospital  for  the  insane 
could  be  erected.  We  wanted  enough  to  purchase  the  land  and 
erect  wards  in  which  they  could,  take  the  immediately  pressing 
cases,  with  plans  that  would  enable  additional  wards  to  be  built 
annually  ;  but  the  Legislature  adjourned,  and  owing  to  the 
limited  amount  of  revenue,  the  Governor  was  unwilling  to  approve 
any  bills  that  provided  for  more  than  maintenance.  The  Legis- 
lature, however,  passed  a  bill  for  an  institution  to  be  located  in 
the  northwestern  part  of  the  State,  which  was  to  provide  for  the 
chronic  insane,  and  to  be  under  the  care  of  homeopathic  physi- 
cians. It  was  a  peculiar  bill.  The  homeopaths,  who  are  very 
anxious  to  have  a  hospital,  demanded  that  they  were  paying  so 
large  an  amount  of  taxes,  that  they  ought  to  have  a  State  hospital 
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where  they  could  send  their  patients,  and  it  seemed  to  us  that  it 
had  great  weight.    This  bill  provided  that  all  the  cases  that  went 
to  the  chronic  hospital  should  have  been  in  another  State  hospital 
at  least  one  year,  and  been  pronounced  chronic  by  the  physicians 
in  that  hospital.    It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  our  homeopathic 
friends  did  not  care  to  have  such  an  institution.    A  Committee  of 
our  Board  called  on  the  Governor  and  told  him  the  condition  that 
the  State  had  been  in,  and  showed  him  the  figures  giving  the 
number  in  excess  of  the  actual  accommodations  that  they  then 
had,  and  the  annual  increase,  and  that  if  they  had  that  bill  passed 
it  would  take  considerable  time  before  those  buildings  could  give 
that  relief,  and  that  in  our  opinion  it  couldn't  be  postponed  for 
another  minute.    The  Governor  listened  to  us  with  great  respect, 
and   said :     "  Gentlemen,  I  admit  the  seriousness  of  all  you 
say,  and  I  think  I  comprehend  the  subject  thoroughly."    I  left 
him,  and  when  the  bills  came  from  the  Executive  hands  that  bill 
was  vetoed,  but  with  a  special  message,  saying  that  he  vetoed  it 
with  the  greatest  regret  and  nothing  compelled  him  to,  save  that 
the  revenues  of  the  Commonwealth  where  in  such  a  condition  that 
if  he  signed  it,  the  State  would  not  have  the  money  to  pay  for  it, 
and   that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  sign  bills  that  were 
going  to  bankrupt  the  State.    So  the  bill  failed,  and  the  etforts  of 
Board  at  the  last  session  amounted  to  nothing,  and  that  would 
have  been  the  fate  of  any  bill,  no  matter  what  it  was. 

Now  we  are  more  firmly  convinced  than  ever,  and  both  our 
Board  and  its  committee  on  lunacy  have  taken  means  to  go  before 
the  Legislature  at  its  next  session  and  show  what  the  needs  of  the 
State  are,  and  that  some  help  must  be  given.  My  friend  Col. 
Gould  wrote  me  sometime  ago  that  the  Directors  of  the  Poor,  of 
Erie  county  were  talking  of  erecting  a  county  building  in  which 
they  could  care  for  the  insane  sent  by  that  county  to  Warren.  If 
the  county  is  willing  to  errect  them  they  can  do  it  more  readily 
than  a  large  State  institution  can  be  erected,  and  it  would  give 
more  immediate  relief.  Now  we  must  have  a  State  institution. 
I  don't  think  this  Legislature  can  adjourn  without  passing  an  Act 
providing  for  it.  I  think  it  will  have  to  provide  funds,  so  that 
the  Governor  cannot  veto  the  bill  because  there  is  no  revenue.  If 
it  is  necessary  we  will  ask  the  Legislature  to  so  modify  that  bill 
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that  it  will  only  require  that  counties  shall  provide  accommodations 
in  every  way  suitable  for  the  class  that  they  are  willing  to  provide 
for.  And  I  am  sure  we  will  be  glad  to  have  any  expression  from 
this  Convention  which  will  strengthen  our  hands  in  going  before 
the  Legislature  and  the  Governor,  at  the  coming  session. 

Capt,  Lawrence,  (Philadelphia)  :  I  am  very  happy  to  hear  the 
remark  of  Mr.  Biddle,  and  glad  to  know  what  great  progress  has 
been  made  in  this  State,  taking  a  humanitarian  point  of  view.  I 
remember  but  a  few  years  ago  when  we  had  the  committee  of  the 
State  insane  hospitals,  because  of  the  cruel  treatment  in  the  county 
almshouses  of  their  insane,  and  I  know  when  the  law  was  passed 
by  the  Legislature  but  a  short  time  ago,  when  Gov.  Pattison  was 
Governor  the  bill  was  vetoed  on  the  ground  that  he  feared  that  if 
that  bill  was  passed  the  counties  would  withdraw  their  insane 
from  the  State  hospitals,  to  the  detriment  of  the  poor  insane 
patient. 

Mr.  Biddle  says  that  all  of  the  almshouses  having  insane 
patients  are  taking  as  good  care  of  them,  or  better  than  the  State 
hospitals.  That  speaks  volumes  for  the  advancement  of  the 
county  almshouses,  and  I  think  after  this  statement  from  him 
that  Allegheny,  and  Lackawanna,  and  others,  if  they  desire  to 
build  institutions  and  take  their  insane  out  of  the  State  hospitals 
certainly  no  objection  can  be  offered  to  it. 

I  believe,  myself,  that  the  insane  patient  should  be  in  the  place 
where  his  or  her  friends  can  have  opportunity  to  visit  them.  I 
never  have  believed  in  sending  them  away  hundreds  of  miles,  to 
a  State  hospital,  but  I  was  convinced  that  that  was  the  proper 
thing  to  do,  by  attending  meetings  of  this  Association.  When  I 
heard  a  statement  made  that  they  had  seen  an  insane  woman  nude 
and  in  a  box,  treated  like  a  dog,  and  such  statements  as  that,  then 
any  one  who  had  a  heart  in  his  bosom  would  demand  that  they  be 
placed  in  a  place  where  they  could  be  properly  cared  for.  But 
the  State  institutions  have  been  erected  and  have  corrected  all 
these  evils.  And  to-day  we  stand  in  a  position  where  the  county 
almshouse  is  the  peer  of  the  State  institutions,  in  taking  care  of 
these  people. 

I  move  that  the  report  of  the  committee  be  adopted.  [Applause.] 
The  report  is  agreed  to. 
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Dr.  Walk  read  the  following  resolutions,  also  presented  by  the 
committee  on  resolutions  : 

Resolved,  That  in  the  deaths  of  C.  B.  Swisher,  of  Chester  county, 
and  Levi  Putnam,  of  Crawford  county,  this  Association  has  suffered 
the  loss  of  two  faithful  members,  whose  best  thoughts  and  most  earnest 
endeavors  were  always  at  the  service  of  the  unfortunate  poor  of  the 
localities  in  which  their  lot  was  cast. 

Resolved,  That  the  hearty  thanks  of  this  Association  be  tendered  to 
George  Booth,  Esq.,  Director  of  the  Department  of  Charities  of  Pitts- 
burgh ;  Barton  Grubbs,  Esq.,  Director  of  the  Department  of  Char- 
ities of  Allegheny,  and  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  of  Allegheny  county, 
for  the  cordial  welcome  extended  to  us  and  the  many  courtesies 
which  have  rendered  our  session  not  only  instructive  but  enjoyable  ; 
to  the  Pastor  and  Trustees  of  the  First  Presbyterian  church  for  the 
use  of  their  commodious  and  comfortable  chapel ;  to  the  various  be- 
nevolent, penal  and  reformatory  institutions  in  Pittsburgh  and  its 
environs,  which  have  invited  us  to  inspect  their  methods  of  admin- 
istration ;  to  the  ladies  of  the  Allegheny  County  Children's  Aid  So- 
ciety for  the  delightful  social  reception  tendered  to  the  delegates  and 
their  friends  ;  to  the  newspapers  of  Pittsburgh  for  full  and  appreciative 
reports  of  our  proceedings ;  and  to  the  Central  District  and  Printing 
Telegraph  Company,  for  the  use  of  the   telephone  placed  at  the 
service  of  the  Association  ;  to  Rev.  George  Hodges,  D.  D.,  of  Cam- 
bridge, and  Rev.  H.  H.  Hart,  of  St.  Paul,  for  coming  to  us  from  their 
distant  homes  to  deliver  addresses,  which  have  been  especially  interest- 
ing and  instructive  ;  to  D.  S.  Brumbaugh,  Esq.,  for  his  valuable  report, 
making  comparisons  between  the  almshouse  and  the  overseer  systems 
of  administration,  and  the  painstaking  collection  of  statistics  relating 
to  the  subject;  to  our  retiring  President,  R.  D.  McGonnigle,  Esq.,  for 
the  ability,  tact  and  courtesy  he  has  shown  in  presiding  over  our  delib- 
erations.   As  President  he  may  be  said  to  have  attained  his  majority 
in  the  service  of  this  Association,  for  he  has  given  to  it  twenty-one 
years  of  faithful  work,  and  it  is  but  simple  truth  to  say  that  to  him 
more  than  to  any  other  one  member  its  success  must  be  attributed. 

Mr.  Snyder,  Philadelphia,  moved  the  adoption  of  the  foregoing 
resolutions,  and  that  they  be  spread  on  the  minutes. 

The  motion  is  unanimously  agreed  to. 

President  McGonnigle:  There  has  been  placed  in  my  hands 
this  afternoon  a  certain  number  of  complimentary  tickets  for  the 
use  of  our  members  this  evening  or  to-morrow,  to  attend  the 
Exposition  at  any  time  during:  your  stay.  You  can  procure  them 
from  our  Secretary,  Mr.  Hunker. 
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Col.  Gould :  I  am  glad  to  see  the  Overseer  of  the  Poor  from 
Indiana  county  coming  here  to  be  identified  with  this  advanced 
work  of  this  Association  in  the  last  Legislature,  when  this  bill 
came  up  there  were  two  members  from  Indiana  county  in  the 
Legislature,  one  of  them  took  upon  himself  the  task  of  trying  to 
defeat  the  bill.  The  other  one  lent  a  helping  hand  and  stood 
behind  the  bill.  I  am  glad  to  know  that  the  man  who  helped  to 
pass  the  bill  has  been  re-nominated,  and  the  one  who  tried  to 
defeat  it  has  been  defeated. 

Mr.  Martin,  (Indiana) :  At  the  time  that  this  bill  was  under 
consideration  in  our  county,  I  was  one  of  the  Overseers  of  the 
Poor.  Since  that  time  I  have  changed  my  mind  to  a  great  extent 
and  have  come  in  contact  with  a  great  many  who  were  opposed  to 
it  at  that  time,  and  I  find  that  the  sentiment  in  our  county  has 
changed  very  much,  and  if  we  had  it  to  do  over  again  we  should 
certainly  have  a  home.  [Applause.] 

President  Me  Gonnigle :  Very  good  news.  Now  is  there  any- 
thing further  to  be  presented,  or  for  further  consideration  ?  My 
term  of  office  is  about  ended,  and  before  introducing  your  new  presi- 
dent I  will  say  that  I  am  very  much  obliged  and  appreciate  the 
honor  you  conferred  upon  me  when  you  named  me  for  president. 
How  much  of  the  success  of  this  Convention  depends  upon  me 
is  not  for  me  to  say.  But  I  do  know  that  the  work  of  this  Con- 
vention depends  very  much  on  your  attendance  and  your  staying 
here  during  the  sessions  and  listening  to  the  debates  and  to  the 
papers,  and  taking  part  in  the  proceedings.  That  is  what  you 
have  done  most  nobly,  and  I  return  my  cincere  thanks  for  your 
attention  and  help  in  carrying  out  the  details  of  this  meeting,  and 
I  now  take  great  pleasure  in  introducing  Dr.  Walk,  of  Philadel- 
phia, your  new  president.  [Applause.] 

Dr.  Walk :  Ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  Convention.  The 
lateness  of  the  hour  makes  it  entirely  improper  for  me  to  make 
an  address.  I  have  been  a  member  of  this  Association  since 
1882,  attending  its  sessions  whenever  I  could  do  so.  It  doesn't 
seem  long  since  I  became  a  member,  in  the  old  town  of  Somerset, 
and  yet  fourteen  years  have  passed  away.      Mr.  McGonnigle  has 
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been  engaged  in  this  service  for  twenty-one  years.  Well,  if  skill 
comes  with  experience  and  if  I,  by  an  experience  of  fourteen 
years  can  do  two-thirds  as  well  as  he  in  a  service  of  twenty-one 
years,  I  shall  be  more  than  satined.  If  I  can  do  one-third  as 
well  I  shall  have  nothing  to  complain  of.  I  shall  give  my  best 
endeavors  during  the  coming  year,  of  the  time  that  I  am  allowed 
to,  to  this  work,  and  try  to  make  the  next  meeting  a  successful 
one.  I  can  not  expect  to  make  it  any  better  than  the  one  we  have 
had  in  Pittsburgh.  We  have  had  an  unusually  good  session  here. 
It  has  been  useful  to  us  all.    It  has  been  agreeable  to  us  all. 

I  have  only  to  say  that  I  hope  to  meet  you  all  at  our  next 
meeting  in  Scranton.  I  hope  that  we  will  be  able  then  to  look 
back  on  another  year  of  faithful  work.  Theae  is  no  more  im- 
portant work,  as  viewed  by  our  own  consciences,  and  I  think  as 
viewed  by  the  Great  Judge,  before  whom  we  must  all  appear, 
than  this  work.  I  thank  you  for  this  election,  and  I  will  do  my 
best,  and  I  know  you  will  all  co-operate  with  me. 

Mr.  L.  C.  Colborn,  presented  the  following: 

REPORT  OF  DELEGATES  TO  NATIONAL  CONVEN- 
TION OF  CHARITIES  AND  CORRECTIONS. 

Mr.  President,  Members  of  the  Association,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  In 
pursuance  of  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  Association,  when  in  session 
at.  Philadelphia,  empowering  the  President  to  appoint  fivelpersons  of  the 
Associaton  as  Delegates  to  the  National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Cor- 
rections for  the  Annual  Meeting  at  Grand  Rapids,  June  4th  to  10th, 
1896,  our  worthy  President  appointed  Dr.  J.  W.  Walk,  Hon.  E.  P. 
Gould,  Mrs.  L.  P.  Wilson,  L.  C.  Colborn  and  the  President  ex-offlcio  as 
Delegates  to  the  said  National  Conference. 

Robert  D.  McGonnigle,  Dr.  J.  W.  Walk,  and  your  reporter  hied  away 
to  the  beautiful  Lake  State  to  attend  to  the  duties  of  our  appointment. 
The  Season  of  the  year  being  the  month  of  roses,  and  the  weather  per- 
fect, the  ride,  though  long  and  somewhat  tiresome,  was,  withal,  pleasant 
and  interesting. 

Tbe  committee  for  selecting  a  place  chose  well  when  they  selected 
Grand  Rapids  for  holding  their  annual  meeting.  It  is  a  city  of  nearly 
100,000  inhabitants,  situated  near  the  rapids  of  the  Grand  River,  from 
which  it  takes  its  name,  with  all  the  modern  conveniences,  such  as  elec- 
tric street  railways,  light,  water,  telephone,  telegraph,  etc.;  they  have 
broad  streets,  avenues  and  sidewalks,  nicely  paved  ;  tine  large  business 
blocks,  elegant  hotels  and  magnificent  public  buildings,  surpassing 
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many  in  more  pretentious  cities.  The  residences  and  homes  are  models 
of  beauty  and  comfort,  many  that  would  baffle  the  skill  of  architects  to 
excel.  The  manufactories  are  many,  having  the  greatest  number  and 
largest  manufactories  of  furniture  in  the  world.  It  is  an  ideal  city,  just 
the  place  to  hold  a  convention  of  this  character  at  this  season  of  the 
year. 

On  the  assembling  of  the  delegates  from  the  various  parts  of  the  Union, 
together  with  Canada  and  Great  Britain,  a  royal  welcome  was  given  to 
all  and  a  key  to  the  city  was  handed  to  each  delegate,  so  that  he  might 
go  in  or  out  at  pleasure  without  fear  or  molestation.  The  people  are 
hospitable,  public-spirited  and  charitable.  Her  religious,  literary,  cor- 
rective and  charitable  institutions  not  ouly  reflect  credit  upon  the  city 
but  are  monuments  of  their  liberality,  patriotism  and  charity.  They 
fully  realize  that  the  history  of  the  world  teaches  that,  it  is  the  business 
of  one  generation  to  sow  the  seed  of  which  another  reaps  the  harvest, 
and  that  in  order  to  reap  a  good  harvest,  the  seeds  of  virtue,  liberty  and 
patriotism  must  be  sown.  They  are  inspired  by  the  sentiment  of  Eufus 
Choate  :  "They  join  themselves  to  no  party  that  does  not  carry  the  flag- 
and  keep  step  to  the  music  of  the  nation.  They  keep  fresh  in  the  hearts 
of  the  rising  generation  a  reverence  for  the  stars  and  stripes," — the  only 
flag. 

While  their  sympathy  goes  out  to  the  distressed,  and  their  hearts  and 
hands  are  open  to  the  needy,  and  are  inspired  by  "  a  friend  should  bear 
a  friend's  infirmities,"  and,  "That  a  single  touch  of  pity  makes  the 
whole  world  akin." 

The  Convention  was  composed  of  delegates  representing  nearly  tvery 
State  of  the  Union  and  all  phases  of  charity  and  correction  work,  many 
of  whom  have  had  large  experience  in  the  work,  a  few  having  devoted 
the  best  part  of  their  lives  to  one  or  other  of  the  work. 

This  being  the  first  year  that  this  Association  was  ever  represented  in 
the  National  Conference,  we  were  warmly  greeted  and  gladly  welcomed 
as  members,  and  all  recognized  the  fact  that  Pennsylvania  was  the  lead- 
ing State  in  her  charities.  The  programmes  were  complete,  and  most 
every  question  pertaining  to  our  work  was  referred  to  someone,  who 
who  presented  able  papers  upon  the  subjects.  These  papers,  after  being 
read,  were  discussed  by  the  members  and  every  good  thing  possible  was 
brought  out,  and  those  who  were  there  for  the  mere  purpose  of  gaining 
information  could  not  but  be  greatly  benefited. 

There  were  many  questions  that  interested  us,  some  more  particularly 
than  others.  One  presented  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Hart,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Conference,  and  whose  opinion  on  all  matters  pertaining  to  charitable 
work  is  regarded  as  law  and  accepted  without  discussion,  and  who  has 
made  his  work  almost  a  life  work  on  "Interstate  Migration,"  and  so 
much  were  we  impressed  with  the  truth  of  his  statements,  the  interest 
and  benefit  it  would  be  to  our  State,  that,  upon  consultation,  we  invited 
him  to  be  present  with  us,  and  I  have  no  doubt  all  have  been  highly 
entertained  and  interested  and  greatly  benefitted  by  his  talks  during 
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the  convention,  and  wisely  informed  on  the  subject  of  "  interstate  mi- 
gration," and  I  hope  steps  may  be  taken  to  put  his  theories  into  some 
practicable  shape  for  action. 

There  were  separate  meetings  held  for  hearing  the  addresses  on  the 
various  topics  and  questions,  on  "Juvenile  Reformatories,"  "Charity 
Organization,"  "Chronic  Insane  Poor,"  "Child  Saving  Work,"  "Mu- 
nicipal and  County  Charities."  "The  Tramp,"  and  "  Study  of  Social 
Problems."  These  questions  were  presented  in  able  papers  and  addresses 
by  persons  experienced  in  that  particular  branch  of  the  work,  and  then 
in  the  general  sessions  they  in  turn  were  referred  to  and  a  general 
summing  up  made.  The  only  drawback  was  that  we  were  not  able  to 
be  at  more  than  one  place  at  the  same  time. 

On  the  whole,  we  think,  time  and  money  were  well  spent  in  attend- 
ing the  Convention,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that,  while  this  was  only  a 
beginning,  we  may  continue  to  be  represented  at  the  next  conference, 
which  meets  in  Toronto,  Canada,  next  June.  Our  delegation  was  highly 
honored,  two  of  them  having  been  placed  on  important  committees  and 
one  made  Corresponding  Secretary  of  this  State.  Our  own  City  of 
"Brotherly  Love"  was  prominently  spoken  of  for  holding  the  next 
conference,  and  received  quite  a  number  of  votes  from  various  delega- 
tions, but  being  the  first  year  of  our  being  represented  we  did  not  lay  the 
ropes,  as  we  say  politically,  in  time,  but  hope  by  another  year  to  hear 
of  the  conference  meeting  in  Pennsylvania. 

Our  own  loved  Association,  now  holding  her  Twenty-second  Annual 
Convention,  has  left  its  influence  through  many  of  the  years  past,  and 
often  did  we  hear  quotations  made  from  its  proceedings,  and  wise  laws 
enacted  in  other  States  which  were  suggested  by  this  Association. 

We  can  be  proud  of  our  Association,  the  great  and  good  work  it  has 
accomplished,  reforms  it  has  brought  about,  abuses  corrected,  and  wise 
and  wholesome  laws  it  has  enacted.  Let  us,  therefore,  join  hands  with 
all  and  every  conference  that  may  be  able  to  aid  us  in  the  work  we  have 
in  hand,  and  thus,  perchance,  be  the  means  of  helping  others  in  like 
work.  The  work  of  charity  is  like  charity  itself— it  blesses  them  that 
give  as  well  as  them  that  receive. 

The  delegates  return  their  thanks  to  the  Convention  for  being  honored 
by  being  appointed,  and  the  pleasure  of  representing  this  Association 
in  the  National  Conference  of  Corrections  and  Charities. 

On  motion,  the  Association  adjourned  to  meet  in  Scranton,  in 
October,  1897,  date  to  be  fixed  by  the  Executive  Committee. 
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Third  Day. 

On  the  morning  of  the  22d  of  October,  the  members  of  the 
Association  were  taken  by  special  train  to  the  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania Reform  School,  at  Morganza,  where  an  inspection  was  made 
of  the  school  and  of  its  various  buildings  and  departments,  includ- 
ing the  workshops,  greenhouse,  park,  hospital,  girls'  department, 
creamery,  etc.  The  boys,  being  organized  into  companies,  and  all 
being  properly  uniformed,  were  drilled  by  Colonel  Creeley,  and 
presented  a  very  fine  appearance,  going  through  the  order  of  dress 
parade  in  a  very  complete  und  satisfactory  manner. 

The  institution,  under  the  name  of  the  "  House  of  Refuge  of 
Western  Pennsylvania,"  was  formally  opened  on  the  congregate 
plan  December  13th,  1854.  In  1872  the  name  was  changed  to 
the  "Pennsylvania  Reform  School,"  and  in  December,  1876,  the 
institution  was  moved  from  Allegheny  to  its  present  location,  and 
the  family  system  adopted.  The  number  of  children  committed 
to  its  care  has  been  7,037.  The  present  number  of  inmates  is 
662;  males  501,  females  161,  and  there  are  no  children  in  the  in- 
stitution under  eight  years  of  age. 

Children  under  twenty-one  years  of  age  may  be  committed  from 
any  of  the  counties  composing  the  Western  Judicial  District,  which 
consists  of  the  counties  of  Allegheny,  Armstrong,  Beaver,  Butler, 
Cambria,  Cameron,  Clinton,  Center,  Crawford,  Clarion,  Elk, 
Erie,  Forest,  Fayette,  Fulton,  Greene,  Juniata,  Indiana,  Jefferson, 
Lawrence,  Mercer,  Mifflin,  McKean,  Potter,  Somerset,  Venango, 
Warren,  Washington  and  Westmoreland,  by  the  several  courts  for 
criminal  offenses,  by  the  mayor  of  any  city,  or  by  any  alderman 
or  justice  of  the  peace  for  vagrancy,  or  on  complaint  of  parent  for 
incorrigibility  or  vicious  conduct.  This  complaint  must  be  sup- 
ported by  the  sworn  statement  of  two  witnesses. 

Inmates  are  required  to  earn  6,000  merits,  which,  under  the 
merit  system  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Managers,  can  be  accom- 
plished in  some  sixteen  months,  when  they  are  released  on  parole 
to  parents,  if  they  can  provide  a  suitable  home  for  them,  if  not 
suitable  homes  are  secured  for  them.  Persons  Avho  have  paroled 
inmates  in  charge  are  required  to  report  to  the  Superintendent 
every  three  months.    If  report  is  satisfactory  the  parole  is  re- 
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newed,  if  not  the  inmate  is  returned  to  the  institution  by  the  pa- 
role officer  whose  duty  it  is  to  visit  inmates  frequently  at  their 
homes  and  report  on  their  condition  and  surroundings.  The 
school  is  divided  into  families,  graded  according  to  age,  and  each 
family  is  under  the  watch  and  care  of  a  first  and  second  officer  and 
a  matron,  and  has  its  own  separate  building,  containing  assembly 
room,  school  room,  dining  room,  dormitory,  bath  rooms,  closets, 
with  separate  playgrounds,  etc.  Each  inmate  is  employed  at  labor 
ot  some  kind  for  one-half  of  each  secular  day,  attends  one  of  the 
schools  the  other  portion  of  the  day,  and  attends  Sabbath  school 
in  the  morning  and  at  least  one  preaching  service  on  Sabbath  day. 

Each  dormitory  is  visited  once  every  hour  during  the  night  by 
some  one  of  the  watchmen  on  duty.  Schools  are  in  session  all 
day  for  children  whose  youth  exempts  them  from  labor,  and  their 
time  is  divided  between  the  regular  school  and  the  kindergarten, 
where  are  taught  lessons  in  number,  form,  color  and  drawing, 
(with  original  designs  in  mat  weaving  and  paper  cutting,)  sloyd 
and  calisthenics. 

Inmates  are  taught  shoemaking,  tailoring,  bricklaying,  printing, 
painting,  plumbing,  steam  and  gas  fitting,  stone  cutting,  barbering, 
typewriting,  stenography  and  telegraphy,  baking,  cooking,  sewing, 
laundry  work,  etc.,  and  within  a  week  a  school  in  mechanical 
drawing,  carpentry,  wood  turning,  blacksmithing  and  iron  forg- 
ing will  be  opened,  in  a  building  erected  for  that  purpose  by 
the  inmates  of  this  institution.  Special  attention  is  invited  to  the 
quality  of  the  work  displayed  in  the  erection  of  this  building. 

An  hour  each  morning  is  devoted  to  military  drill  under  the 
direction  of  a  competent  military  instructor. 

The  aim  of  the  school  is  to  protect  the  helpless,  to  train  the  in- 
corrigible to  obedience,  and  to  reform  those  who  have  wandered 
from  the  right  way  and  fit  them  for  lives  of  respectability  and  use- 
fulness, by  education,  by  wholesome  restraint,  by  moral  influence 
and  by  the  formation  of  industrial  habits.  About  eighty  per  cent, 
of  paroled  inmates  do  well  after  their  release  from  the  institution. 

Lunch  was  served  to  the  members,  after  wdiich  an  informal 
session  was  held  on  the  porch  of  the  main  building.  Rev.  E.  R. 
Donahue  moved  that  the  thanks  of  the  Association  be  extended 
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to  Mr.  J.  A.  Quay,  Superintendent,  and  to  the  managers  of  the 
institution,  for  the  many  privileges  extended  to  the  Association 
to-day,  and  that  it  was  the  sense  of  this  meeting  that  the  institu- 
tion was  very  much  hampered  for  the  proper  carrying  On  of  its 
work  by  lack  of  facilities  which  should  be  provided  by  the  Legis- 
lature. Mr.  Donahue  said:  "Larger  facilities  to  accommodate 
children  here  are  very  much  needed.  Those  who  have  been 
through  the  building  to-day  have  discovered  that  in  all  the  dor- 
mitories and  class  rooms  there  are  almost  double  the  number  of  boys 
that  the  rooms  were  originally  intended  to  accommodate.  The  in- 
stitution is  a  school  for  the  education  of  children  who  have  been 
unfortunate,  and  it  is  to  the  interest  of  all  that  they  be  properly 
cared  for.  The  management  were  to  be  commended  upon'  the 
good  results  that  had  been  produced,  but  had  been  very  much 
hampered  by  the  lack  of  dormitories  and  class  rooms,  and  it  is 
very  important  that  the  members  of  this  Association,  after  going 
to  their  several  homes,  should  prevail  upon  the  members  of  Legis- 
lature and  Senate  to  give  the  managers  of  this  institution  proper 
equipment  for  the  caring  for  the  children  who  are  committed  to 
their  care."  He  desired  to  congratulate  the  teachers  on  the  man- 
ner of  their  military  drill  and  the  marvelous  skill  that  had  been 
obtained  in  the  military  drill,  which  seemed  to  be  one  of  the  most 
profitable  features  of  the  school.  The  resolutions  were  adopted 
by  a  unanimous  vote.  The  Association  then  proceeded  by  train  to 
the  City  Home  and  Hospital  of  the  City  of  Pittsburgh,  located  at 
Marshalsea,  Avhere  they  were  met  by  Superintendent  Linderman, 
and  Director  of  Charities  Booth.  The  institution  and  all  its 
various  departments  were  visited  and  the  balance  of  the  afternoon 
spent  here  returning  to  the  city  at  seven  o'clock.  The  clay  in 
every  way  was  a  very  delightful  and  pleasant  one  and  enjoyed  by 
all  those  present. 
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APPENDIX. 


Reports  of  Districts  and  Societies. 

Presented  during  the  sessions,  to  be  printed  in  proceedings : 

ADAMS  COUNTY. 
Adams  County  Almshouse. 

The  Adams  County  Almshouse  was  opened  in  1820.  It  has  from  80  to 
100  inmates.  Number  admitted  within  the  last  two  years,  26,  and 
about  the  same  number  discharged  and  died.  Officers'  and  attendants' 
salaries,  $2,500.  Last  year's  cost  of  maintenance,  $13,700.  It  costs 
about  $2.00  per  week  for  each  inmate. 

We  have  four  buildings,  viz.,  old  building,  used  as  residence  of  Super- 
intendent and  employes  ;  old  ladies'  building,  old  men's  building,  and 
insane  department,  with  rooms  fitted  up  for  Superintendent  and  family; 
all  heated  by  furnaces  and  furnished  with  electric  lights.  Total  cost 
of  buildings,  $30,000.  Annual  repairs,  $500.  We  have  200  acres  of 
land. 

ALLEGHENY  COUNTY. 
Allegheny  County  Home. 
The  Allegheny  County  Home,  Woodville,  Pa.,  was  opened  Septem- 
ber 18th,- 1854.    Number  of  inmates  admitted  in  the  past  two  years,  931  ; 
number  discharged,  died,  etc.,  in  the  past  two  years,  924. 

Cost  of  repairs,  building,  etc.,  for  1895,  $4,068.56 ;  officers'  salaries, 
$5,105;  maintenance  of  inmates  in  the  home,  $12,591.01;  average  weekly 
cost,  per  capita,  $1.42 ,  average  yearly  cost,  per  capita,  $73.84. 

ALLEGHENY  COUNTY. 
Department  of  Charities,  Pittsburgh. 

Pittsburgh  City  Home  and  Hospitals,  Marshalsea  station,  P.,  C,  C.  & 
St.  L.  R.  R.,  Boyce  P.  O.,  Allegheny  county,  opened  December  20th, 
1893.  Number  of  inmates  admitted  within  the  past  two  years,  home 
department,  1,520  ;  insane  department,  533;  total,  2,053.  Number  dis- 
charged, eloped,  removed  to  hospital  or  died,  home  department,  1,196; 
insane  department,  223  ;  total,  1,419.  Number  remaining,  home  de- 
partment, 324 ;  insane  department,  310;  total,  634. 

Cost  of  repairs  and  buildings  for  1895:  Repairs,  $3,057.39;  improve- 
ments, $40,461.72;  total  cost  of  institution,  $608,310.85. 

Officers'  and  attendants'  salaries,  $24,656.86  ;  maintenance  of  alms- 
house (including  insane  department),  $83,189.84.  Cost,  per  capita,  per 
week,  almshouse,  $2.70^4;  insane  department,  $3.04^. 
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ALLEGHENY  COUNTY. 
Department  op  Charities,  City  of  Allegheny. 
Allegheny  City  Home  and  Asylum,  Claremont  station,  West  Penn'a 
R.  R.,  Hoboken  P.  O.,  Allegheny  county,  opened  September,  1873. 
Number  of  inmates  admitted  within  the  past  two  years,  home  depart- 
ment, 410 ;  insane  department,  223;  total,  633.  Discharged,  eloped,  re- 
moved or  died,  home  department,  239;  insane  department,  75;  total, 
314.  Number  remaining  in  home  department,  171;  insane  department, 
148;  total,  319. 

Cost  of  repairs  and  buildings  for  1895  :  Ordinary  repairs,  $709.23;  ex- 
traordinary repairs,  $850.42;  total  repairs,  $1,559.65.  Improvements, 
$5,678.34.  Total  cost  of  institution  :  Ninety-seven  acres  laud,  $57,600  ; 
original  buildings,  $210,000  ;  additions  and  improvements  to  date,  $69,- 
411.47;  furnishment  and  stock  on  hand,  $28,885.89  ;  total,  $365,297.36. 

Officers'  and  attendants' salaries  for  1895,  $9,361.94;  maintenance  of 
almshouse  and  asylum,  $28,928.33;  cost,  per  capita,  per  week,  alms- 
house, $1.90;  cost,  per  capita,  per  week,  insane  department,  $3.31|. 


BEAVER  COUNTY. 
Beaver  County  Poor  District. 

Beaver  County  Home  is  located  on  the  South  side  of  the  Ohio  River, 
about  three  miles  from  the  county  seat— Beaver.  Opened  1852.  The 
buildings  are  old  and  lacking  modern  improvements,  and  therefore  hard 
to  keep  in  perfect  order.    Our  buildings  are  heated  by  gas. 

We  have  no  insane  department.  We  keep  our  insane  at  Dixmont  and 
have  at  that  institution  at  this  time  forty-eight,  at  Wernersville  six  and 
at  Warren  one,  all  supported  by  the  county. 

The  farm  contains  130  acres  of  fairly  good  farming  land.  We  submit 
a  part  of  the  farm  products  for  the  year  1896  :  Wheat,  288  bushels;  oats, 
302  bushels  ;  cut  30  tons  of  hay;  corn,  while  it  is  not  all  harvested,  yet 
will  have  2,000  bushels  ;  corn,  sweet,  250  bushels ;  potatoes,  1,000  bushels; 
tomatoes,  500  bushels;  onions,  105  bushels,  cabbage,  5,000,  and  also 
pickles,  squash,  parsnips,  turnips,  beets,  etc.,  etc.  Stock  on  the  farm  : 
Horses  4,  cows  8,  1  bull,  hogs  39. 

Have  admitted  during  the  year  to  the  Home,  72  ;  discharged,  47;  died, 
12  ;  eloped,  7;  removed,  2.  We  have  had  at  the  home  during  the  year 
past  an  average  of  seventy-five  inmates.  Like  all  other  homes  our  popu- 
lation varies  somewhat  with  the  seasons.  Cost  of  repairs  and  building, 
$1,576.93;  officers'  and  attendants'  salaries,  $1,630.25  ;  maintenance  of 
almshouse,  $5,666.61. 

BERKS  COUNTY. 
Berks  County  Home. 
Berks  County  Home  was  organized  by  a  special  law,  approved  March 
29,  1824.    It  is  located  three  miles  southwest  of  Reading,  near  the  Read- 
ing &  MobnsviUe  Electric  Railroad,  commanding  beautiful  scenery. 
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The  buildings  are  heated  with  steam  and  lighted  with  gas.  A  farm  of 
514  acres  is  connected  with  the  institution,  of  which  about  375  acres  are 
cultivated. 

During  the  year  ending  September  30, 1896,  an  average  of  298  inmates 
were  supported  in  the  institution.  One  hundred  and  eight  iusane  pa- 
tients are  at  present  maintained  at  the  Harrisburg  and  Weruersville 
State  Asylums,  24  children  at  the  Home  for  Friendless  Children  at 
Reading,  and  12  feeble  minded  children  at  Elwyn  Home.  Number  of 
inmates  maintained  in  Home  September  30,  1896. 

Since  the  last  meeting  of  the  Convention,  the  institution  has  fully 
maintained  its  former  accredited  high  standard  of  careful  and  judicious 
management  of  each  department.  Extensive  improvements  were  re- 
cently made  to  the  building  occupied  by  the  Steward  and  his  retinue. 
The  roof,  which  was  condemned  by  several  grand  juries,  was  replaced 
by  a  mansard  roof,  giving  additional  space  of  seventeen  rooms  ;  besides, 
the  interior  of  the  entire  building  was  remodeled.  Water  closets  and 
bath  tubs  were  added. 

These  improvements  were  a  long-felt  want,  and  greatly  facilitate  the 
comfort  and  convenience  of  the  steward's  family  and  employees  of  the 
institution.  The  grand  juries  reported  the  institution  in  perfect  condi- 
tion, and  commended  the  officers  for  their  efficient  management. 

A  decrease  of  expenditure,  as  shown  by  the  appended  report,  was 
effected  by  the  businesslike  methods  of  the  directors  and  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  steward. 

Expenditures. 
Total  cost  for  maintaining  the  poor  of  county  for  year  ending 


September  30, 1896  $49,784  07 

Out  door  relief  ■  $  7,140  25 

Out  door  funeral  expenses   162  50 

Maintaining  insane  and  children  in  homes   10,251  37 

Other  out  door  expenses   632  33 

 $18,186  4-5 


Aggregate  cost  for  maintaining  inmates  at  Home   31 ,597  62 

Current  receipts  from  products  of  the  farm,  etc.,  deducted   4,514  31 

Net  cost  of  maintaining  inmates  of  Home  $27,0S3  31 


Directors— John  A  Hiester,  20  North  Third  St.,  Reading  ;  Jonathan 
W.  Schwartz,  Mertztown ;  Harrison  S.  Matz,  Fritztown. 

Officers— Oliver  C.  Sitler,  Steward,  Reading  ;  Frank  W.  Schwartz, 
Clerk,  Reading;  H.  F.  Rentschler,  Physician,  Reading;  James  R. 
Baker,  Solicitor,  Reading. 
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CAMBRIA  COUNTY. 
Cambria  County  Almshouse. 
The  Cambria  County  Almshouse,  one  mile  east  of  Ebensburg,  Pa., 
was  opened  m  1857. 

Number  inmates  in  bouse  September  30,  1894  107 

"       admitted  during  two  years  ending  Sept.  30,  1896  129 

  236 

Number  discharged  from  Sept.  30,  1894,  to  Sept.  30,  1896  105 

"       died  "         30,1894,       "      30,1896   31 

eloped  "         30,1894,       "      30,1896   4 

sent  to  hospital "         30,1894,       "      30,1896   5 

  145 

Number  remaining  iu  house  September  30,  1896,  91. 

Cost  of  repairs  and  buildings  in  tbe  year  1895  $  348  00 

Steward's  and  Matron's  salaries   650  00 

One  bouse  servant  and  sewing  girl   240  00 

Maintenance  of  almshouse  for  year  1895   6,833  00 

 $7,723  00 

Cost,  per  capita,  including  meals  given  to  tramps,  per  year,  $66.56. 


CARBON  COUNTY. 
Middle  Coal  Field  Poor  District. 


Receipts  for  year  1895   $42,957  01 

Clothing,  boots  and  shoes  $    372  65 

Conveying  paupers  and  insane   840  49 

Dry  goods,  etc   313  91 

Farm  expenses   3,273  75 

Fuel  and  light   1,150  15 

Groceries  and  provisions   4,535  96 

Hospital  expenses   625  41 

Maintenance  of  insane   6,214  66 

Out-door  relief  and  burials   19,243  71 

Salaries  and  expenses   2,120  00 

Repairs,  building,  etc   527  17 

Insurance   332  50 

Children's  Aid  Society   255  12 

Printing,  office  and  election  expenses   1,188  80 

 $40,994  28 


$  1,962  73 


CHESTER  COUNTY. 
Chester  County  Almshouse. 
The  Chester  County  Almshouse  was  opened  in  1801.   Number  of  in- 
mates admitted  in  the  past  two  years,  471;  discharged,  removed  to 
hospital  or  died,  250. 

Cost  of  repairs  last  year,  $1,000  ;  officers'  and  attendants'  salaries, 
$5,350;  maintenance  of  almshouse,  $16,000;  cost,  per  capita,  $1.50  per 
week. 
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CRAWFORD  COUNTY. 
Crawford  County  Almshouse. 

The  Crawford  County  Almshouse  is  located  in  the  borough  of  Saeger- 
town,  U  miles  from  Meadville,  the  county  seat.  The  farm  contains  237 
acres,  all  cleared  except  10  acres.   The  land  is  in  good  condition. 

Inmates  admitted  in  the  last  two  years,  80  ;  discharged,  48  ;  taken  to 
Warren,  2 ;  eloped,  2  ;  sent  to  Morganza,  2 ;  died,  20. 

Cost  of  repairs  and  building,  §200.  We  repaired  to  the  amount  of 
$3,000  in  1894.  Officers'  salaries  per  annum,  §750;  maintenance  of 
almshouse  per  annum,  $8,049.60  ;  per  capita,  per  year,  $93.60.  In  other 
institutions :  Private  families,  1 ;  in  insane  asylums,  62  men  and  58 
women;  in  Morganza  Reform  School,  30;  in  homes  for  children,  6;  in 
Training  School,  at  Elwyn,  5;  total,  162. 


CLEARFIELD  COUNTY. 
Clearfield  County  Home. 

The  Clearfield  County  Home  was  opened  January  1,  1896. 

Officers' and  attendants'  salaries— Steward,  $700  per  year;  matron,  $250 
per  year;  assistant,  $5  per  week  ;  two  girls,  $3  per  week  each  :  cook, 
$40  per  month  ;  male  nurse,  $1.50  per  day;  teamster,  $30  per  month. 

Number  of  inmates  registered  to  October  17,  1896,  288  ;  died,  15 ;  to 
asylum,  3  ;  ran  away,  3  ;  hospital,  for  hurt,  2  ;  discharged,  154  ;  total, 
177;  balance  in  Home  October  17,  111. 

Cost  of  164  acres,  $8,400. 

Cost  of  Building. 

Building  contract  $38,650  00 

Heating,  lighting,  plumbing,  boiler  room,  etc   12,500  00 

Sewers  and  drains   1,28100 

Extra  finishings  and  furnishings   1,972  51 

Barn   2,473  86 

Ice  house  and  cold  storage  room   502  21 

Coal  trestle,  incline,  etc   286  00 

Storage  rooms  in  third  floor  and  basement  •■  ■  •      336  00 

Raising  brick  stack   167  50 

Extra  painting,  (Kragle)   189  24 

Office,  tool  and  cement  house   30  00 

Extra  finishings   160  00 

Insurance,  $320,  less  Water  C  deduct,  $150   170  00 

Total  558,668  32 

As  the  building  has  only  been  in  operation  nine  months  no  statement 
of  the  expense  has  yet  been  made.  This  first  year,  however,  will  be 
more  expensive  than  future  years,  as  it  was  necessary  to  purchase  every- 
thing, whereas  in  future  years  much  of  the  stuff  necessary  will  be  raised 
on  the  farm. 
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DAUPHIN  COUNTY. 
Dauphin  County  Almshouse. 

The  Dauphin  County  Almshouse,  located  two  miles  east  of  Harris- 
burg  (P.  O.  Harrisburg,  Pa.,)  was  opened  iu  1806. 

Number  of  inmates,  December  31st,  1893,  210  ;  admitted  in  the  past 
two  years,  291;  (of  which  221  were  American  and  70  foreign  born)  num- 
ber discharged,  209;  deaths,  61;  eloped,  11;  removed,  24;  number  remain- 
ing December  31st,  1895, 196,  of  which  122  were  American  and  74  foreign 
born.  Twenty-six  of  the  inmates  of  the  almshouse  are  insane  patients, 
12  male  and  14  female.  We  have  50  insane  patients  at  the  State  Lunatic 
Hospital  at  Harrisburg,  23  males  and  27  females,  we  also  have  one  male 
patient  at  Wernersville  Iusane  Hospital,  16  children  at  the  Children's 
Industrial  Home  at  Harrisburg,  and  3  children  at  Elwyn,  making  a  total 
of  266  under  the  care  of  the  directors  at  the  present  time. 

Cost  of  repairs  to  buildings,  $858.45;  officers'  and  attendants'  salaries, 
$6,300  ;  maintaining  almshouse  during  1895,  $22,634  19  ;  cost  per  capita 
per  year,  $115.47. 

DELAWARE  COUNTY. 
Delaware  County  Home. 

The  Delaware  County  Home,  Lima,  Pa.,  was  opened  in  1856.  Num- 
ber of  inmates  admitted  within  the  past  two  years  :  In  1894,  275;  in 
1895,  264.    Discharged,  eloped  or  removed,  in  1894,  256  ;  in  1895,  243. 

Improvements  and  repairs  for  the  years  1894  and  1895,  $8,375.09.  Offi- 
cers' and  attendants'  salaries,  1894  and  1895,  $7,741.65.  Cost  of  main- 
tenance of  almshouse,  1894,  $21,418.08  ;  1895,  $22,947.24.  The  cost  per 
capita,  per  year,  1894,  $120.32;  1895,  $126.08.  We  also  paid  for  our  in- 
sane, at  Norristown,  for  the  past  two  years,  $20,402.81. 

FAYETTE  COUNTY. 
Fayette  County  Almshouse. 

The  Fayette  County  Almshouse  was  established  by  Act  of  Assembly, 
passed  for  that  purpose,  April  22,  1822,  and  is  located  on  a  fine  farm,  of 
130  acres,  3$  miles  west  of  Uniontown,  on  the  National  Pike.  A  more 
detailed  account  is  given  in  the  report  of  1895.  Number  of  inmates 
admitted  within  the  past  two  years,  410  ;  discharged  during  the  same 
period,  161;  eloped,  26;  sent  to  Dixmont  Insane  Asylum,  3;  died,  46. 

Salaries  and  wages  paid  during  last  year,  $3,951;  out-door  relief, 
$3,319.66;  permanent  improvements  and  repairs,  $500;  expenses  of  poor- 
house  proper,  about  $16,000;  total  cost  of  poor-house,  about  $25,500;  cost, 
per  capita,  per  annum,  about  $  

PRODUCTS  OP  FARM. 

Hay,  30  tons;  potatoes,  600  bushels;  pai'snips,  75  bushels;  corn,  1,000 
barrels;  carrots,  65  bushels;  beets,  40  bushels;  wheat,  615  bushels;  toma- 
toes, 150  bushels;  turnips,  125  bushels;  cabbage,  10,000  heads,  and  large 
quantities  of  other  vegetables  and  greens.  Nine  thousand  bushels  of 
lime  was  burned  and  spread  upon  the  farm  during  the  past  year;  2,328 
visitors  inspected  the  almshouse  during  the  same  time. 
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FRANKLIN  COUNTY. 
Franklin  County  Almshouse. 
The  Franklin  County  Almshouse,  located  in  Guilford  township,  H 
miles  east  of  Chambersburg,  Pa.,  was  opened  in  1811.    Number  of  in- 
mates admitted  within  the  past  two  years,  182;  discharged,  56;  eloped, 
67;  removed  to  hospitals  and  other  institutions,  28;  died,  27. 

Cost  of  repairs  and  buildings  in  two  years,  $600;  officers'  and  attend- 
ants' salaries,  §3,496;  maintenance  of  almshouse,  $9,733.71;  number 
supported  in  two  years,  246;  cost,  per  capita,  per  year,  $56  21. 


GREENE  COUNTY. 
House  op  Employment. 
The  incorporation  name  of  our  institution  is,  "  The  Directors  of  the 
Poor  and  of  the  House  of  Employment  for  the  County  of  Greene." 
Incorporated  April  13, 1859.  It  is  located  4  miles  southeast  of  Waynes- 
burg,  Greene  county,  Pa.,  and  was  opened  June  2,  1862.  Number  ad- 
mitted since  April  1,  1895,  34;  discharged,  5;  eloped,  5;  in  hospital,  7; 
died,  5. 

Repairs  to  buildings,  $333.98;  steward's  salary,  $800;  cost  of  main- 
tenance, $5,944;  cost,  per  capita,  $126.46;  average  number,  47. 


LACKAWANNA  COUNTY. 
Hillside  Home  Almshouse. 
There  were  in  the  Hillside  Home  Almshouse  on  September  30,  1896, 
157  inmates,  of  whom  115  were  males  and  42  females.    In  the  Hillside 
Asylum  there  were  178  inmates,  of  whom  89  were  males  and  89  females. 
The  total  number  of  inmates  of  the  institution  on  September  30  was  335. 

The  total  expenditures  of  the  district  for  the  year  1895  was  $70,440.85, 
which  was  distributed  as  follows  : 

Salaries  and  services  $13,976  62 

Out  door  relief   15»758  40 

Supplies   21,841  08 

Improvements  and  repairs   15,556  91 

Printing  and  stationery   668  82 

Furniture     1,031  18 

Miscellaneous   ^i607  84 

Total  $™>440  85 

Great  improvements  are  now  in  progress  at  the  Home.  A  new  chapel 
has  just  been  completed,  and  buildings  are  in  course  of  construction  in 
which  an  electric  lighting  plant  of  the  latest  and  most  approved  pattern, 
already  contracted  for,  will  be  installed,  and  which  will  also  contain  the 
steam  heating  plant  for  the  institution. 

The  farm,  of  nearly  300  acres,  has  yielded  a  bountiful  harvest. 
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The  directors  take  particular  pride  in  the  fact  that  during  the  past 
year  the  district  has  been  receiving  State  aid  for  the  care  of  the  insane 
at  Hillside  Home,  upon  the  same  footing  as  the  State  insane  hospitals, 
under  the  terms  of  a  General  Act  of  Assembly  passed  at  the  last  session 
of  the  State  Legislature,  The  revenues  from  this  source  exceed  $15,000 
a  year,  and  the  Board  is  enabled  to  give  to  the  indigent  insane  the  same 
care  and  attention  given  to  the  insane  in  State  hospitals,  without  impos- 
ing undue  burdens  upon  the  taxpayers.  Since  the  district  began  to  re- 
ceive State  aid  the  Hillside  Hospital  has  performed  the  functions  of  a 
State  hospital  for  the  poor  districts  in  Lackawanna  and  adjoining  coun- 
ties. On  account  of  the  overcrowed  condition  of  the  Stale  asyluni3  ap- 
plications made  by  these  poor  districts  are  frequently  rejected.  In  such 
cases  these  people  have  been  received  at  Hillside  Home,  and  we  shall 
continue  to  receive  them  so  long  as  we  can  afford  accommodations. 

The  charges  upon  other  counties  and  poor  districts  thus  received  are 
taken  upon  the  same  terms  as  they  would  be  at  a  State  hospital,  $1.75 
per  week  being  charged  to  the  poor  district  and  the  balance  of  the  cost 
of  maintenance  to  the  State  fund. 


LANCASTER  COUNTY. 
Lancaster  County  Almshouse. 

The  county  institutions  of  Lancaster  County  are  situated  one-half 
mile  from  the  City  of  Lancaster,  on  the  old  Philadel  phia  pike.  The  farm 
consists  of  198  acres  of  land,  operated  by  one  chief  farmer  assisted  by 
helps  from  the  almshouse,  under  supervision  of  the  Steward,  who  is 
elected  by  six  directors. 

The  institutions  are  situated  on  a  hill  about  300  yards  north  of  the  Con- 
estoga  creek,  with  the  finest  drainage  that  can  be  had.  The  almshouse, 
with  a  capacity  of  400,  is  devided  into  two  separate  wards,  male  and 
female.  The  male  ward,  in  the  dead  of  winter,  is  crowded  to  its  utmost 
capacity.    At  present  we  have  210  males  and  52  females. 

The  asylum  and  hospital  are  connected  by  a  covered  bridge.  The  first 
named  has  a  capacity  of  eighty,  but  at  the  present  time  we  are  main- 
taining 117 — 72  males  and  45  females.  Among  them  are  five  boys,  be- 
tween 10  and  14  years  of  age,  for  which  we  have  been  unable  to  secure 
quarters  at  Elwyn.  The  hospital  has  a  capacity  of  100,  but  at  present 
we  have  in  our  charge  51  males  and  30  females 

We  have  56  inmates  in  the  State  Asylum  at  Wernersville ;  5  feeble 
minded  children  at  Elwyn;  26  children  out  on  boarding,  under  4  and 
over  2  years  of  age,  and  45  under  the  management  of  the  Ladies'  Aid 
Society.   Total  maintained  by  the  county,  592. 

Directors — H.  W.  Graybill  (President),  J.  S.  Stine,  R.  W.  Bard,  D.  C. 
Kready,  B.  F.  Weaver,  M.  H.  Grube. 

Officers — Steward,  Wm.  Good  ;  matron,  Mrs.  Wm.  Good  ;  resident 
physician,  S.  W.  Miller;  visiting  physicians,  W.  M.  Herr,  F.  G.  Hart- 
man,  J.  J.  Neupher,  Martin  Diller;  engineers,  Taylor  Schiller  and  Wm. 
Schuler;  baker,  Harry  Lommet;  clerk,  W.  C.  Grube  ;  moral  instructor, 
A.  C.  Leonard  ;  treasurer,  J.  B.  Miller;  solicitor,  J.  M.  GrofF.  We  em- 
ploy four  male  and  three  female  insane  attendants  and  two  male  and 
one  female  hospital  attendants. 
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LUZERNE  COUNTY. 
Central  Poor  District. 

Admitted  during  last  two  years,  227;  discharged  or  died,  215  :  cost  of 
building  within  last  two  years,  $24,000 ;  salaries  of  officers  and  em- 
ployes, $5,448.40  ;  cost  of  maintenance  of  almshouses  during  year  end- 
ing* December  31,  1895,  $16,296  46  ;  cost  per  capita  per  year,  $107.20. 

Officers— Abram  Nesbitt  (President),  Marx  Long,  H.  J.  Oplinger,  A. 
J.  Bellas,  Louis  Tisch,  S.  B.  Vaughan  ;  George  Sniffer,  S.  W.  Daven- 
port, secretary  and  treasurer;  E.  J.  Butler,  physician  ;  D.  L.  O'Neill, 
attorney;  M.  K.  Eichelberger,  steward. 


MERCER  COUNTY. 
Mercer  County  Almshouse. 
The  Mercer  County  Almshouse  was  opened  in  1851.    Number  of 
inmates  admitted  within  two  years,  188;  discharged,  128;  eloped,  9; 
died,  30. 

Cost  of  repairs  on  buildings  during  two  years,  $850;  officers  and  at- 
tendants, $4,044;  cost  of  maintenance  of  almshouse,  $17,649;  cost,  per 
capita,  per  year,  $98. 

PHILADELPHIA  COUNTY^. 
Philadelphia  Almshouse  and  Hospital. 
The  storehouse  and  laundry,  destroyed  by  fire  August  14,  1895,  and 
stated  as  per  last  report  as  then  being  rebuilt,  have  been  completed  and 
are  greatly  superior  in  every  respect  to  the  old  ones.    A  fine  two-story 
brick  stable,  100  x  40  feet,  with  22  stalls,  has  been  built.    The  usual 
work  of  painting,  plastering,  flooring  and  incidental  repairs  in  the 
institution,  as  well  as  the  improvement  of  roads  and  grounds,  has  been 
continued.    The  entire  institution  is  now  lighted  by  electricity. 
Net  cost  for  the  year  ending  September  30, 1896  : 
Maintenance  $319,929  39 

Repairs  and  improvements   27,475  10 

^   $347,404  49 

On  account  of  permanent  improvements   12,573  40 

Outside  expenses   65,615  25 

Total  net  cost   $425,593  14 

Population,  September  30,  1896  : 

Children's  Asylum   ^3 

Insane  department  1,275 

Men's  out-wards   744 

Women's  out-wards   419 

Hospital  department   992 

Making  a  total  of.  3,453 
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Number  of  children  maintained  in  various  homes,  Septem- 


ber 30,  1896   307 

At  Institution  for  Feeble-minded  Children,  Elwyu   142 

Northern  Home  for  Friendless  Children   56 

Children's  Aid  Society   52 

St.  John's  Orphan  Asylum  .   20 

St.  Vincent's  Home   7 

Home  for  Destitute  colored  Children   1 

Catholic  Home  for  Girls   3 

Children  on  trial   26 

Total   307 

Children  remaining  in  the  various  wards  of  the  hospital  de- 
partment, September  30,  1896   62 


SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY. 
House  of  Employment. 

The  House  of  Employment  was  opened  1832.  Number  of  inmates  ad- 
mitted during  two  years  ending  September  30,  1896,  1,047;  born,  22  ; 
dead  bodies  brought  in,  13;  total  admitted,  1,032;  discharges  for  two 
years,  839;  died,  132;  eloped,  16;  children  indentured,  20.;  taken  to 
State  Asylum,  Harrisburg,  33  ;  taken  to  children's  homes,  26  ;  dead 
bodies  brought  for  interment,  13  ;  total  discharges  for  two  years,  f  1,079. 
Cost  of  repairs  and  new  buildings,  $1,747.67;  directors'  salaries,  1895, 
$1,740.00;  officers'  and  attendants'  salaries,  1895,  $14,071.00;  cost  for 
maintenance,  exclusive  of  salaries,  $38,785.83  ;  average  number  of  in- 
mates for  1895,  425;  cost,  per  capita,  $93.61;  cost  per  week  per  patient, 
$1.79. 

There  is  being  built,  and  partly  under  roof,  a  new  hospital,  electric 
light  plant,  boiler"  house  and  steam  laundry,  the  cost  will  be  nearly 
$100,000. 

Directors — Jacob  Day,  Pottsville  ;  Neri  Deitrich,  Friedensburg  ;  S.  G. 
Middleton,  Gilberton. 

Officers — Steward,  John  W.  Reese,  Schuylkill  Haven;  solicitor,  Chas. 
E.  Breckons,  St.  Clair;  clerk,  John  F.  Greesang,  Schuylkill  Haven  • 
assistant  clerk,  Martha  Middleton,  Schuylkill  Haven;  assistant  clerk, 
Laura  Day,  Schuylkill  Haven;  physician,  John  M.  Gray,  Schuylkill 
Haven. 


SOMERSET  COUNTY. 
House  op  Employment. 
Somerset  county  was  formed  and  established  into  a  poor  district  by 
special  Act  of  Assembly,  approved  April  15,  1845.    The  corporate  name 
is,  "  Directors  of  the  Poor  and  of  the  House  of  Employment  of  Somer- 
set county." 
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The  home  is  situated  on  the  old  Bedford  Pike,  two  miles  from  Somer- 
set, the  county  seat.  The  main  brick  building  was  built  in  1859  and 
is  124  feet  long  by  40  feet  wide,  with  wing  40  x  40  feet,  This  budding 
is  principally  used  by  the  female  inmates,  steward's  family,  dining, 
hospitals,  reception  and  directors'  rooms.  The  male  department  is  a 
large  two-story  frame  building,  80  x  25  feet.  The  asylum  budding  is  a 
new  two-story  brick,  52  x  39  feet.  All  the  buildings  are  in  fine  repair 
and  in  good  order.  They  are  heated  with  steam  and  lighted  with 
electric  lights;  water  closets  and  bath  tubs  in  each.  The  farm  contains 
342  acres,  most  of  it  in  a  good  state  of  cultivation. 
Average  number  of  inmates  in  the  home  during  the  year.  76 

Whole  number  receiving  out-door  relief.   86 

Number  of  children  maintained  in  private  families   4 

"        indentured  and  in  good  homes   43 

in  Feeble-Minded  School   3 

in  Reform  School   2 

in  Blind  School   1 

of  patients  in  hospital,  at  Dixmont   14 

u  u  "       at  Wernersville  •  4 

Total  number  of  persons  under  care  of  Directors  of  the  Poor.  228 

„  .  ,  f   $  894  07 

Out-door  relief   v 

Maintenance  of  children,  under  Act  of  1883   143  50 

Clothing  children  at  Feeble-Minded  School   60  00 

Maintenance  and  treating  patients  at  hospitals   1,058  93 

Children  indentured,  now  free   327  40 

Coffins  for  out-door  paupers  and  tramps   172  00 

Justice  and  Constable  fees,  and  to  other  counties  ■  ■  •  ■  436  05 

Maintenance  of  out-door  paupers  and  medical  attendance.  164  60 

Railroad  fare  conveying  out-door  paupers   199  63 

Total  out-door  expenses  $3,456  28 

Cost  of  new  building  and  repairs   3>412  45 

$6,868  73 

Total  expenses  of  maintaining  inmates  at  the  home,  farm 
expenses  improvements,  extraordinary  expenses,  sala- 

ries  and  wages  $6,992  26 

Total  receipts  at  home  during  the  year   1,093.  34 

Total  current  expense  of  almshouse  for  1895  $5,898  92 

Whole  number  of  days  given  support  to  inmates  during 

year  1895    27<67« 

Average  weekly  cost,  per  capita  $  1  54 

Average  number  in  home  during  year   76 
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CLASSIFICATION  OF  INMATES. 


Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Sane   18 

9 

27 

Insaue   16 

10 

26 

Idiotic    10 

5 

15 

Blind   1 

1 

2 

Deaf  and  dumb   1 

1 

2 

Totals   46 

25 

71 

Natives,  53  ;  foreigners,  18. 

TRAMPS'  RELIEVED  DURING 

YEAR. 

  289 

Females  

,6 

Total  

295 

Meals  furnished  

492 

  251 

VALUATION. 

Appraised  value  of  personal  property  

$  4,870  00 

Estimated  value  of  buildings  and  farm 

40,000  00 

144,870  00 

Officers. — Jacob  McGregor,  president;  William  Dull,  director;  Harri- 
son Gobn,  director;  William  Ream,  steward;  Jacob  P.  Weimer,  clerk; 
Dr.  H.  S.  Kimmel,  physician;  E.  E.  Pugh,  treasurer;  Rev.  J.  S.  Harkey, 
chaplain;  L.  C.  Colborn,  attorney. 

J.  W.  Peck  has  been  elected,  and  will  succeed  Jacob  McGregor  on 
January  1st,  1897. 

SUSQUEHANNA  COUNTY. 
Auburn  and  Rush  Poor  Asylum. 
The  Auburn  and  Rush  Poor  Asylum  was  opened  about  1870.  Num- 
ber of  inmates  admitted  during  the  last  two  years,  11;  discharged,  7; 
removed  to  State  Hospital,  1;  died,  9.  • 
Following  is  the  annual  statement  of  receipts  and  expenditures  for 


the  year  ending  March  9th,  1896  : 

RECEIPTS. 

Balance  in  treasury  March  11th,  1895  $  798  32 

From  Auburn  duplicate   966  62 

From  Rush  duplicate   56171 

From  Forest  Lake  duplicate   427  29 

From  Springville  duplicate   300  00 

Balance  in  Auburn  duplicate,  1894   408  94 

Balance  in  Forest  Lake  duplicate,  1894   38  00 

From  farm  produce..  „  . . . .  418  57 

Other  source?..   152  02 


Total  receipts  $4,071  41 
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EXPENDITURES. 

Merchandise  and  clothing  $  543  50 

Insane   779  82 

Meal   15  00 

Jersey  calf   5  00 

Blacksmithing  and  repairs   30  36 

Coal   60  36 

Association  of  Poor  Directors   1°  00 

Out-door  relief   I49  27 

Road  expenses  ■   ^  55 

Timothy  and  clover  seed   20  41 

Bath  tub  and  fixtures   7  7^ 

Lumber   5  15 

Bull   16  00 

Coffins  and  funeral  expenses   90  90 

Advertising  and  printing   5  00 

Mason  and  carpenter  work  :   61  90 

Meat  bought   5  43 

Taxes   63  46 

Butter   11  79 

Potatoes   5  00 

Rev.  Phillips   5  00 

Fruit   2  50 

Pine  flooring   84  00 

Miscellaneous   8  ^8 

Labor  on  farm   453  00 

Auditors,  etc   44  00 

Removing  insane   43  54 

Children's  Aid  Society   125  50 

Insurance   70  00 

Costs  and  orders  of  relief   36  98 

Money  refunded  in  Ray  King  estate   282  17 

Expenses  in  Ray  King  estate   47  12 

Feed  cutter   81  90 

Charles  Stevens,  steward   500  00 

W.  N.  Barnes,  secretary   35  00 

I.  R.  Lowe,  treasurer   13  00 

L.  E.  Granger,  M.  D   25  00 

Directors'  salary  at  asylum   100  00 

Lester  Turrell,  outside  services   5  00 

R.  O.  Bunnell   36  80 

M.  Harris   75  86 


$3,606  70 


Balance  in  treasury 


$  464  71 
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VENANGO  COUNTY. 
Venango  County  Home. 
The  Venango  County  Home  was  opened  in  1872.    Number  of  inmates 
admitted  during  the  two  years  ending  October  19,  1896, 149;  discharged, 
88;  eloped,  6;  deaths,  12;  sent  to  hospital  for  ineane,  6;  total,  112. 

Cost  of  repairs  and  buildings,  $276.36 ;  officers'  and  attendants'  sala- 
ries, $1,535.26;  maintenance  of  almshouse,  $6,248.65;  cost,  per  capita, 
per  year,   


WARREN  COUNTY. 
Rouse  Hospital. 
Rouse  Hospital,  located  at  Youngsville,  Warren  county.  Pa.,  was 
opened  June  1st,  1866.    Number  of  inmates  admitted  during  two  years, 
from  January  1st,  1894,  to  January  1st,  1896,  was  87;  discharged,  55; 
removed  to  hospital,  4;  died,  14. 

Cost  of  repairs  and  buildings,  $552.52;  officers' and  attendants' sala- 
ries, $2,830.25;  maintenance  of  almshouse,  $5,202.15;  cost,  per  capita, 
per  annum,  $123.  64. 


WESTMORELAND  COUNTY. 
Westmoreland  County  Home. 

The  Westmoreland  County  Home  is  located  3  miles  south  of  Greens- 
burg,  on  the  Southwest  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  at  County  Home  sta- 
tion. The  farm  contains  182  acres  of  land.  There  are  10  acres  of  tim. 
ber;  the  balance,  172  acres,  are  under  a  state  of  good  cultivation.  The 
first  home  was  built  during  the  years  1849  and  1850.  In  the  fall  of  1861 
this  home  was  destroyed  by  fire.  A  new  home  was  built  the  following 
year.  That  building  was  destroyed  by  fire  on  New  Year's  eve,  1879. 
The  present  home  was  finished  in  the  summer  of  1880. 

The  number  of  inmates  received  in  the  home  for  the  past  two  years 
are  as  follows:  White  male,  336;  white  female,  127;  colored  male,  23; 
colored  female,  9;  children,  white  male,  24;  white  female,  18;  colored 
male,  1;  colored  female,  1.  The  number  discharged,  eloped,  died,  etc. 
are  :  Male,  white,  350;  female,  white,  122;  male,  colored,  20;  female,' 
colored,  9;  children,  male,  white,  22;  female,  white,  16;  male,  colored, 
1;  female,  colored,  1.  Of  the  number  remaining  there  are,  male,  sane, 
96;  female,  85;  colored  male,  3;  children  7;  insane,  male,  3;  female,  11. 
Americans,  84;  foreign,  120. 

Salaries  of  officers  and  attendants,  $11,101.01.  The  cost  of  maintain- 
ing the  inmates  of  the  home  for  the  past  two  years,  including  the 
salaries,  was  $36,685.64;  cost  of  helping  the  out-door  paupers  during  the 
same  time,  $18,561.48.  Repairs  and  other  expenses,  $14,752.88,  or  a 
total  of  $70,000. 
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Report  of  Children's  Aid  and 
other  Societies. 


ALLEGHENY  COUNTY. 
Bethesda  Home,  Pittsburgh. 

We  all  know  that  "law"  is  the  condensed  wisdom  of  ages;  that  the 
"financial  system"  of  the  world  is  the  condensed  wisdom  of  ages;  that 
the  "postal  system"  is  the  condensed  wisdom  of  ages,  and  looking 
over  these  advancements  in  their  special  lines  we  feel  encouraged  in 
our  advancement  in  this  special  and  peculiar  work. 

In  its  beginning  the  enterprise  of  Bethesda  Home  brought  to  us 
many  discouragements,  times  without  number,  when  we  were  at  a  loss 
which  way  to  turn  or  how  to  meet  the  great  obstacles  found  in  our 
path,  and,  indeed,  we  were  individually  almost  enough  disheartened 
to  cause  us  to  surrender,  when  God— our  God— in  His  infinite  love  and 
wisdom,  would  give  into  our  care  and  keeping  some  poor,  weak,  tremb-. 
ling  soul  for  whom  He  had  died,  with  the  command  to  us  :  "  Feed  my 
sheep,"  and  so,  with  hearts  full  of  thanksgiving  for  the  many  mercies 
bestowed  upon  us,  we  would  again  take  up  our  work,  and  our  experi- 
ences with  her  would  lead  both  she  and  us  out  into  a  broader,  better 
life.  As  we  would  watch  her  advancement,  step  by  step,  as  she  would, 
imperceptibly  to  herself  (a  result  of  being  under  the  influence  of  our 
Christian  religion,  of  our  matron  and  home),  show  to  us  a  changed  spirit, 
a  desire  to  renounce  the  life  she  had  been  leading,  we  would  indeed 
"wait  upon  the  Lord  and  renew  our  strength." 

Our  work  covers  a  period  of  six  years,  and,  taking  into  consideration 
the  difficulties  of  the  work,  the  singular  apathy  which  possesses  the 
public  in  regard  to  this  particular  department  of  God's  vineyard,  we 
believe  our  advancement  has  been  proportionately  as  rapid  as  the 
financial  and  postal  systems  of  our  world,  and  we  feel,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  our  Divine  Master,  who  always  blesses  honest  effort,  that  these 
enterprises  will  be  as  much  of  a  power  in  the  world,  comparatively 
speaking,  as  the  Church  of  our  land.  We  might  site  case  after  case  of 
the  voluntary  coming  of  those  whose  sins,  though  as  scarlet,  were  made 
as  white  as  snow,  who,  going  from  us  and  settling,  some  in  homes  of 
their  own,  others  in  homes  of  Christian  friends,  sympathizers  of  the 
work,  others  sent  across  the  waters  to  parents  who  will  shield  them  from 
further  harm,  reflect  the  work  wrought  by  Bethesda  Home. 

We  are  glad  to  chronicle  one  success  :  We  are  thankful  to  record  the 
purchase  of  a  new  branch,  a  training  school,  in  connection  with  our 
beloved  Bethesda.  Less  than  a  year  ago  our  committee  on  site,  bought, 
after  a  most  careful  research  for  that  which  would  result  in  the  very 
best  good  for  the  Home  in  the  extending  of  its  work,  a  piece  of  prop- 
erty situated  at  Oakmont,  on  the  A.  V.  R.  B,.,  only  seven  miles  from  our 

17 
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city,  whose  lot— 184  feet  x  149  feet — facing  on  a  most  desirable  street ; 
whose  house — commodious  in  apartments,  19  rooms,  baths,  laundry, 
water,  gas,  etc.,  beautiful  in  its  surroundings — is  in  every  way  adapted 
to  the  wants  of  those  entrusted  to  our  care.  For  this  we  have  paid 
$5,000,  and  paid  it  in  full. 

Our  Home  on  Colwell  street,  we  are  glad  to  report,  is  unencumbered. 
It  has  a  frontage  of  24  feet  and  a  depth  of  100  feet,  and  contains  11 
rooms,  has  baths,  etc.  We  have  had  26  inmates  at  one  time ;  have 
now  in  the  Home  14  girls  and  five  babes.  For  the  work  of  the  year  we 
refer  you  to  the  report  of  our  Committee  on  Admission  and  Dismission  : 


Received  during  year  1895.   58 

Infants  born  during  year  1895   18 

Infants  sheltered  during  year  1895   6 

Adults  since  Home  opened .   350 

Dismissed  during  year  1895   32 

Lowest  number  in  Home  at  one  time   9 

Highest  number  in  Home  at  one  time   26 

Average  per  day   17 

Sent  to  their  homes  during  year   10 

Sent  out  to  service   15 

Sheltered  while  finding  work   16 


And  now,  in  conclusion,  we  can  only  add,  as  a  Board  of  Managers 
and  Christian  sympathizers,  we  are  willing  to  give  our  time,  our  strength 
and  our  lives,  if  necessary,  to  the  position  of  recognition  which  we  feel 
our  work  deserves,  and  all  we  ask  of  you,  the  representatives  of  the 
grandest  State  in  the  Union,  is  your  financial  support  and  sympathy. 
Hoping,  then,  as  this  reaches  you,  dear  readers,  it  may  bring  you  into 
fuller  sympathy  with  us  \  and,  since  our  increased  facilities  for  broad- 
ening our  work  brings  with  it  proportionately  larger  responsibilities, 
may  we  have  your  help,  your  prayers,  your  support. 

CHESTER  COUNTY. 
Children's  Aid  Society. 

In  the  review  of  our  work  we  find  no  new  feature  to  report,  but  we 
realize  the  interest  in  this  child-cause  has  deepened  and  its  usefulness 
broadened,  thus  we  are  reasonably  full  of  hope.  The  active  member- 
ship of  our  Society  for  the  past  year  has  been  147. 

The  Directors  of  the  Poor,  during  the  year,  have  transferred  17  addi- 
tional children  to  our  care.  For  the  older  ones  free  homes  were  found 
without  delay;  those  too  small  for  usefulness  were  bid  a  welcome  in 
boarding  places  that,  here  and  there,  are  open  to  these  waifs. 

At  this  date,  under  the  supervision  of  our  Society,  there  are  132 
county  wards,  66  in  free  homes,  41  in  boarding  homes,  25  indentured. 
The  number  of  children  in  our  care  not  chargeable  to  the  county  is  30. 

Our  co-operation  with  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  and  Superintendent 
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of  our  County  Home  continues  most  satisfactory.  They  manifest  a 
willingness  to  share  our  labors  and  responsibilities,  and  we  are  truly 
grateful  for  their  manly  support. 

Officers.— Mrs.  Jane  T.  Barnard,  President,  Kennett  Square,  Pa.;  Dr. 
Ida  V.  Reil,  Vice  President,  Coatesville,  Pa.;  Mrs.  Lydia  B.  Walton, 
Secretary,  Kennett  Square,  Pa.;  Miss  Anna  C.  Tatnall,  Treasurer, 
Coatesville,  Pa. 


GREENE  COUNTY. 
Children's  Home. 
The  Children's  Home,  located  five  miles  east  of  Waynesburg,  county 
seat  of  Greene  county,  was  opened  for  indigent  children  in  1884  Num- 
ber of  inmates  admitted  within  the  past  two  years,  37;  discharged,  6; 
died,  1. 

Cost  of  repairs  and  buildings,  $1,000;  officers'  and  attendants'  salaries, 
§800;  cost  of  maintenance  of  Home,  $3,156.33;  cost,  per  capita,  per  year, 
$92.83*.  During  the  past  two  years  28  children  have  been  placed  in 
good  homes. 


WASHINGTON  COUNTY. 
Children's  Home. 
The  following  is  the  report  of  the  Children's  Home  of  Washington 
county  for  the  year  beginning  January  1,  1896  : 

Number  in  the  Home  during  the  year   94 

Number  at  present  time   44 

Placed  in  homes   22 

Taken  out  by  Children's  Aid   5 

Taken  out  by  parents   18 

Died   2 

Eloped     2 

Sent  to  Morgan  za   1 

PITTSBURGH. 
Home  for  Poor  and  Destitute. 
This  Home  was  opened  May  8,  1894. 

Officers.— Mrs.  A.  M.  Hammett,  President;  Mrs.  Mary  Challinor, 
First  Vice  President;  Mrs.  J.  M.  Foster,  Second  Vice  President;  Miss 
Elizabeth  Coolley,  Treasurer;  Mrs.  Emma  F.  Houston,  Secretary. 

We  present  this  report  of  the  Home  for  Poor  and  Destitute 
Women  and  Girls,  to  demonstrate  to  all  well-wishers  the  zeal  with 
which  the  Board,  to  whom  its  interests  have  been  entrusted,  have 
striven  to  accomplish  much  good.  With  what  success  our  efforts  have 
been  crowned  the  following  will  indicate :  Number  admitted  during 
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the  past  two  years,  348;  situations  procured,  68;  young  girls  sent  to 
respectable  homes,  68;  returned  to  their  friends,  54;  went  out  to  service, 
163;  sent  to  hospital,  14;  left  without  permission,  17;  taken  by  Depart- 
ment of  Charities,  8;  mothers  with  infants,  18;  the  others  either  dis- 
charged or  remain  in  the  Home.  Religious  meetings  held  Thursdays 
of  each  week.  Gospel  meetings  on  Sabbath  evenings,  as  well  as  the 
evening  Bible  readings,  conducted  by  the  superintendent,  Mrs.  Foster. 
Many  merchants  and  other  business  men  have  contributed  towards  the 
furnishment  of  the  Home. 

Donations  of  provisions  and  groceries  have  been  sent  here,  for  which 
the  Board  of  Managers  are  very  thankful.  We  must  not  forget  Mr. 
H.  C.  Frick,  who  has  furnished  the  coal. 

Intemperance,  the  greatest  of  evils  with  which  the  poor  have  to  con- 
tend, and  on  account  of  which  many  are  homeless,  is  responsible  for 
the  condition  of  many  who  are  sheltered  in  this,  our  Home.  Each  one 
bears  a  measure  of  responsibility;  none  are  exempt,  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest,  or  from  the  richest  to  the  poorest.  The  fate  of  humanity 
is  intertwined,  and  each  can,  by  her  actions,  inscribe  the  tender  message 
of  hope  to  all:  "In  my  Father's  house  are  many  matasions ;"  "The 
poor  ye  have  always  with  you." 

God  has  wonderfully  blessed  this  Home. 


Editorial  Notices. 


The  Pittsburgh  Meetings. 
The  interest  taken  in  the  meetings  of  the  Association  of  Directors  of 
the  Poor  and  Charities  of  Pennsylvania,  by  the  Pittsburgh  daily  news- 
papers, is  highly  gratifying.  Besides  giving  a  liberal  measure  of  space 
to  reports  of  the  proceedings  day  after  day,  the  leading  journals 
editorially  commented  on  them.  This  is  indeed  a  sign  of  progress, 
when  we  remember  that  these  meetings  were  held  within  two  weeks 
of  a  most  exciting  presidential  election.  Not  very  long  ago  the  Asso- 
ciation was  fortunate  if  its  meetings  in  a  big  city  were  deemed  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  be  noted  in  a  paragraph  of  local  news.  But  the 
times  are  changed.  The  social  problem  has  become  urgent,  and  every 
effort  to  deal  with  its  more  menacing  aspects  commands  public  in- 
terest.— Philadelphia  Monthly  Register. 


Caking  for  the  Poor. 
If  the  present  meeting  of  the  State  Association  of  Directors  of  the 
Poor  had  produced  nothing  but  the  painstaking  paper  of  Dr.  Brum- 
baugh, of  Blair  County,  it  would  be  a  complete  justification  of  the 
existence  of  this  organization.   Dr.  B.  made  a  most  laborious  investiga- 
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tion  of  the  two  systems  that  prevail  in  the  State  as  regards  caring  for 
the  poor.  These  are  the  overseer  plan  and  the  congregate  system 
through  poor-houses.  It  is  mortifying  to  hear  that  the  former  is  un- 
questionably subject  to  gross  abuse.  It  is  made  a  source  of  revenue  to 
some,  not  dependents  on  charity. 

Numerous  instances  were  found  by  Dr.  Brumbaugh  where  the  costs 
of  disbursements  by  overseers  was  from  25  to  60  per  cent,  of  the  amount 
disbursed.  In  other  words,  only  from  $40  to  $75  of  every  $100  raised  by 
taxation  go  to  the  actual  relief  of  the  poor.  Public  opinion  in  the 
counties  so  managing  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  abandoning  this  discredit- 
able system,  and  of  establishing  regular  poor-houses.  But  there  is  a 
significant  obstacle  in  the  way.  The  question  of  establishing  a  "  county 
home"  cannot,  by  law,  be  submitted  to  the  vote  of  the  people,  unless  a 
majority  of  the  overseers  decide  in  favor  of  so  doing.  The  next  legisla- 
ture should  certainly  be  brought  to  expunge  this  absurd  and  demoral- 
izing provision  from  our  statute  hooks.— Pittsburgh  Chronicle  Tele- 
graph. 
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